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The Firestone Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany’s Raymond C. Firestone de- 
scribes in a report specially pre- 
pared for ID the extensive planning 
that has been the major factor in 
his company’s growth. The story 
begins on page 12. 
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Northern Natural Gas 


Odessa, Texas 
Ports .......... : 


American Industrial 
Development Council 


OUR PRESENT INDUSTRIES 
ARE THE BEST SALESMEN 


in Prince Georges County, Maryland 


HONEYWELL 


Minneapolis -Honeywell Regulator Company 
Qudustiial SystinsDisrinion. 


10721 HANNA STREET ° BELTSVILLE, MARYLAND 


March 14, 1960 


Mr. IT. Howard Duckett, Chairman 
Prince Georges County Industrial Vevelopment Committee 


Dear Mr. Duckett: 


Honeywell elected to locate in Prince Georges County because 
of the favorable conditions within, and surrounding this region. Like 
all organizations, our success in competitive industry depends much 
upon the ability, and morale of personnel, the real facilities available, 
and our relative geographic location. 


Here we have access to an ever-growing graduate professional 
group from the many universities and colleges within a 30-mile radius. 
Metropolitan Washington offers both pleasant urban and suburban living 
for this group in an atmosphere conducive to long residence and permanent 
employment. The capital area is currently one of the fastest growing 
scientific research centers in the United States. Prince Georges County 
is located within the circumference of this skilled locale; hence, we 
have found a growing supply of technically proficient personnel who may 
be readily trained to fill our requirements. 


Our location in this area has eliminated many of the traffic 
problems associated with manufacturing and sales. Rails and super high- 
ways literally to our loading docks; a national and international air 
field within 30 minutes. All are invaluable in maintaining the good-will 
of our customers and vendors by easing our shipping and receiving 
problems. 


In short, the combined factors above, added to the reliable and 
more than adequate utilities available in this area, have proven that the 
decision to locate our Division of Minneapolis-Honeywell in Prince Georges 
County was a wise one. 


Very truly yours, 
MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


rhe, AT iS DIVISION 


John G. Boot 
General Manager 


The Industrial Development All inquiries held in strictest confidence 


Committee has prepared an THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMITTEE OF PRINCE GEORGES COUNTY 


elaborate and informative Chamber of Commerce-Building, Hyattsville, Maryland 
sbrochure which goes into de 


tail about the industrial cli Please send a copy of the Prince Georges County Industrial Development 
mate and advantages. Find brochure to: 

out why you should join the 

‘Partners in Progress’ of 

Prince Georges County, Mary 

land, Industrial Neighbor to 

the Nation’s Capital. For your 

copy of brochure fill in the 
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EVERYTHING POINTS 


TO PROGRESS IN 


FLORIDA 


The NEW Manatee County 
depicts a NEW era of forward 
thinking . . . a NEW air of 
optimism . . . a NEW drive for 
progress. Many NEW things 
are happening in Manatee 
County, Florida: 


helicopter port, linking us 
with Tampa airport; new 
Eastern airlines serving 
Bradenton airport; new 4- 
lane major U.S. Highways 
into county. 

industries from Manchester, 
Mass., New Bedford, Mass., 
Owensboro, Ky., and many 
other locations. 


schools, including a new 
junior college that also 
schedules technical courses. 


This NEW PROGRAM of prog- 
ress in the NEW MANATEE 
COUNTY means an atmos- 
phere best suited for business 
success. We welcome inquiries 
from all interested in manu- 
facturing, distributing or serv- 
icing products in Southeastern 
United States. 


MANATEE COUNTY 
COMMITTEE OF 100 
Bradenton, Florida 


WRITE FOR FREE (NOUSTRIAL BROCHURE 


Harry Lee, Executive Director 
P. O, Box 360 
Bradenton, Fla. 


Name 





Firm 





Address 





SS 
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URING recent years we have recognized a growing need for improved 
communications between those executives in industry who are re- 
sponsible for planning future growth and expansion. Thus, we are happy 
to give our support to the new Industrial Development Research Council 
announced in a recent issue. 

The IDRC will be a truly professional, non-profit association having 
as its basic objective the advancement of scientific methods in the field 
of expansion planning. Its membership will include executives of signifi- 
cant industrial firms whose duties and interests involve such matters as 
evaluating company growth, planning capital improvements budget, fa- 
cility planning, site selection, real estate management, plant financing, 
community relations, zoning, and various applications of economic geo- 
graphy. 

Already, there are a surprising number of such specialists on the 
staffs of major industrial firms. The initial IDRC survey reveals some 
500 executives who may be eligible for membership. Many others, who 
devote part-time to expansion planning functions, will be eligible for 
associate membership. Within a few years, the number of eligible could 
easily run into the thousands. 

The new organization should find many opportunities for constructive 
service. Its members are the key “buyers” of industrial development 
opportunities. The “sellers” — chambers of commerce, railroads, utilities, 
and other such area development groups — have long been organized and 
their organizations have been generally successful. 

But the man from industry who attended one of the conferences of 
area development salesmen has inevitably felt like a fish attending a 
seminar on angling techniques. True, he shares many interests with the 
area men, but he also has some distinctly different viewpoints, and he 
needs a different forum. 

The IDRC will meet this need. It will bring together men from 
industry in a non-promotional environment. They will be able to par- 
ticipate in a free exchange of views on the complete range of factors 
involved in carrying out their responsibilities. The state of the art today 
is such that everyone can benefit from such a program. 

About the only thing industrial expansion planners have in common 
today is the desire to see their firms expand in a healthy, constructive, 
and profitable fashion. There is little evidence of uniformity in organi- 
zation, programs, or techniques. We think this is a direct result of absence 
of communication and lack of a professional base. 

The titles of the men who are serving on the IDRC provisional 
board of directors is proof of diverse approaches found in the larger 
firms today. Here are just a few of the positions represented: 

Director of Long Range Planning 

Vice President, Development and Expansion 

Director, Facilities Planning 

Manager, Real Estate Administration 

Manager, Property Acquisitions 

Manager of Real Estate 

Consultant, Construction Engineering 

Vice President, Planning 

Manager of Facilities 

Vice President, Capital Improvements 

Vice President of Facilities 

Industrial Engineering and Construction 

Manager, Site Surveys 
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Senior Engineer, Sites 

Director, Corporate Planning and Development 
Manager of Properties 

Coordinator of Facilities Planning 

Manager, Facilities Planning Department 
Director of Real Estate 

Director of Industrial Development 

Manager, Real Estate and Construction 


Obviously, the men who make expansion plans today can be found 
almost anywhere on the company organization chart. And we would cer- 
tainly agree that variation from company to company is to be expected. 
But we are equally sure that much of the non-uniformity is due simply 
to lack of an accepted pattern. This means that the expansion planner 
and his function fail to receive as much identification and recognition 
as would otherwise be the case. 


These are some of the reasons that the IDRC’s first program proposes 
to cover such topics as the place of the development executive on the 
company organization chart; salaries and compensation for development 
executives in industry; job analyses and specifications for development 
executives; size and composition of the staff of the development depart- 
ment; areas of responsibility of the development executive; and estab- 
lishing policy for development programs. 


Of course, the first session of IDRC will bring together men of varied 
professional backgrounds. Many are engineers. Others are economists. 
Among board members there are men with backgrounds in marketing, 
business administration, architecture, and finance. Some are highly en- 
thusiastic about things IDRC can accomplish in the near future. Others 
are frankly skeptical about immediate results, believing the evolution 
of the new professional approach will be long and slow. 


The initial IDRC announcement has brought an excellent response 
from expansion-planning executives in industrial firms throughout the 
country. The provisional board of directors already includes representa- 
tives from such companies as AMP, Ball Brothers, Chicopee Mfg., Con- 
tinental Can, Delta Airlines, Eberhard Faber, General Dynamics, General 
Electric, Holiday Inns, Lau Blower, Lukens Steel, SKF Industries, A. E. 
Staley, Western Electric, and Yale & Towne. 


Whatever the difference in views, there are enough executives with 
common interests to guarantee that the IDAC will succeed. It fills a 
rather obvious gap in the nation’s business organization structure. It will 
not be competitive with any other association or society. In fact, there 
is every reason to anticipate close cooperation between the IDRC and 
numerous established groups. For example, an IDRC spokesman would 
be very useful in representing the industry viewpoint on such bodies as 
the American Society of Planning Officials, the Urban Land Institute, 
and the National Industrial Zoning Committee. 


We have no doubt, too, that IDRC can be extremely helpful in setting 
up professional standards for presentation of data on industrial sites, 
buildings, and communities. There are a great many matters on which 
chamber of commerce organizations would welcome an expression of 
opinion from a representative industry body. Clearly, here is an oppor- 
tunity to make the work of both groups more effective. These are some 
of the reasons that, as the IDRC program unfolds, it will receive priority 
coverage in our pages. 


—H.MC 





EDITOR’S NOTE: ID's editorial office is serving as provisional HQ 
for the IDRC. Executives interested in membership and program in- 
formation are invited to write IDRC, Conway Publications, Inc., At- 
lanta 19, Georgia. 
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MENinMOTION 


CHOOSE 


ALBERTA 


Center of the Western 
Canadian Market 


... offering exce/lent strategic 
location for branch plant and 


manufacturing operations. 


CALGARY POWER LTD. 


Serving the province of ALBERTA 
For plant location information: 


Write: E. H. Parsons, 
Director of Industrial Development, 
Box 190, Calgary, Alberta, Canada 


(All inquiries confidential) 





...CENSUS- 
PROVEN 
OUTSTANDING 
NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET 


Census-proven one of 
the fastest growing 
states in the nation 
..Survey-proven one 
of the outstanding 
new industrial mar- 
kets, Colorado offers 
new industry Profits 
with Pleasant Living. 


Discover the new markets and opportuni- 
ties awaiting your company in Colorado. 
“Site-See’” Industrial Colorado now...right 
at your desk. 


Send for Free Executive Portfolio 
“INDUSTRIAL COLORADO” 
Newly revised 9-booklet portfolio with 
up-to-the-minute data on Colorado’s 
industrial sites, assets, opportunities 
and weekend vacation wonderlands. 

All inquiries held confidential. 


COLORADO DEPT. OF DEVELOPMENT 


3 State Capitol « Denver 2, Colorado 








LOCATE WHERE LABOR 
iS: 


° Intelligent 
e Educated 
e Trained 


GREATER 


BURLINGTON 
VERMONT 


Many of those presently unemployed in 
the area have had mechanical and ma- 
chine-operating experience, and con- 
stantly joining the labor force are farm- 
trained employees with an understand- 
ing of machinery. Trade schools and 
colleges do their share to provide skilled 
workers and engineers. For complete 
details on labor force and other factors 
which make this an ideal place to lo- 
cate, 


WRITE, WIRE OR CALL 
aac BURLINGTON 

INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
— i, 


Box 613 
UNiversity 2-5726 


Burlington, Vermont 
Member A.I.D.C. 
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SIRS: Your article in a recent issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT magazine, 
pertaining to the State of Pennsylvania, 
was extremely well written and contains 
a lot of interesting information. 

In the section with which I am most 
familiar, ‘‘Power to Spare’? you showed a 
photograph of the West Penn Power plant 
as being the largest outside of Philadelphia. 
The Shawville station of the Pennsylvania 
Electric Company is not only the largest 
generating station in the state, including 
Philadelphia, but one of the most efficient. 
This station has a net capacity of 615,000 
kw. This company also opened an extra 
high voltage line. This 3-phase network op- 
eration at 460 kv, is the highest of any line 
operating in the United States and prob- 
ably in the world. 

As you can appreciate, we are very proud 
of the accomplishments of our operating 
companies, especially when one of them 
has been a forerunner with modern and 
up to date facilities. 

WILLIAM J. JAMIESON 
Area Development Director 
General Public Utilities Corp. 
New York, New York 


SIRS: I wish to thank you in particular for 
the article by Senor Alvaro Alsogaray in 
the December issue, entitled, ““Totalitarian 
Controls are Incompatible with Growth.” 

It was, I thought, excellent and the more 
so because it underlines the applicability 
to the American Hemisphere of the eco- 
nomic and political lessons we should have 
been learning from Western Europe's grad- 
ual abandonment of socialism over the past 
decade. 

For it is true that what Sr. Alsogaray 
has to say is equally applicable whether 
the totalitarianism springs from outright 
Communism or from the even more insid- 
ious Fabianism so apparently warmly still 
espoused today by a too substantial portion 
of the economists and political scientists 
now teaching in our universities. 

The Socialist differences of approach and 
claims of a benignity of purpose in no way 
alter the absolute identity of the ultimate 
results which will ensue from following 
either course. 

That these deceitful precepts have any 
validity is belied — if convictions of con- 
science are inadequate to refute them — 
not only by the West European resurgence 
since their abandonment in practice, but 
also by the fact that in something in excess 
of a quarter of a century of practice there 
they could not produce what was claimed 
for them even with the compelling help of 
a major conflict. 


For all their learning some of our theo- 
rists too slowly come to grips with fact. 
Meantime, in their tenured ignorance they 
continue to perpetrate misinformation up- 
on our young. 

As to Sr. Alsogaray’s lament that with 
superior aims, ideals and results as com- 
pared with the totalitarians the free socie- 
ties are yet always on the defensive, I can 
only opine that the only time it is easier 
to sell hard work, self-discipline and self- 
reliance than it is to sell “pie in the sky” 
is when you have a preponderantly moral 
society motivated by a high degree of dedi- 
cation to the concepts of the freedom of 
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EDITORIAL SURVEYS 
- And Plant Location Reports 


Since before the turn of the century MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD has Issued special studies 
of specific cities and areas to assist the site- 
seeking industrial firm. Today, through the com- 
bined coverage of INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
and MANUFACTURERS RECORD this tradition of 
leadership in this field is being extended and 
carried forward. Before you go site-seeking, 
take advantage of background studies which 
have already been prepared for the areas listed 
below. Generally, reprints are available gratis. 


Area of the Palm Beaches Feb., 1961 
Greater Burlington, Vt. Feb., 1961 
Central New York Jan., 1961 
Missouri Jan., 1961 
Pennsylvania Dec., 1960 
Oak Ridge, Tenn Dec., 1960 
Berkshire County, Mass. Nov., 1960 
North Bay Area of Calif. Nov., 1960 
Indiana Oct., 1960 
Georgia Sept., 1960 
Seattle, Wash. Sept., 1960 
Elliott Lake, Ontario Sept., 1960 
Canada Aug., 1960 
Rock Island Lines Aug., 1960 
New York’s Capital District Aug., 1960 
Washington State July, 1960 
North Carolina June, 1960 
California, South Bay Area June, 1960 
Blue Book of Southern 
Progress 
The Mohawk Valley 
No. and Cen. California 
Alma, Michigan 
Thomasville, Ga. 
St. Augustine, Fla. 
Colorado Mar., 1960 
Gainesville, Fla. Feb., 1960 
Western Pacific Railroad Feb., 1960 
West Virginia Jan., 1960 
Calgary Jan., 1960 
Hawaii Dec., 1960 
Kansas Dec., 1959 
St. Lawrence Valley Nov., 1959 
Oregon Nov., 1959 
Virginia Oct., 1959 
Staten Island Oct., 1959 
Oklahoma Sept., 1959 
Fresno County, Calif. Sept., 1959 
Niagara Frontier Aug., 1959 
Canada Aug., 1959 
Ohio River Valley Jul., 1959 
Columbus, Ohio June, 1959 
St. Louis Area May, 1959 
Iowa Apr., 1959 
Puerto Rico Mar., 1959 
Washington, D. C. Area Feb., 1959 
Cleveland Corridor Jan., 1959 
West Texas Jan., 1959 
Rome and Floyd County, Ga. Dec., 1958 
Sacramento Nov., 1958 
Orange County, Calif., Sept., 1958 
Erie County, Pa. Aug., 1958 
New Bedford, Mass. Aug., 1958 
Lower Va. Peninsula July, 1958 
Matton, Ill. June, 1958 
Florida Bay Area June, 1958 
West Mississippi May, 1958 
Savannah, Ga. Area May, 1958 
Knoxville, Tenn. April, 1958 
Charleston, S. C. March, 1958 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
2592 APPLE VALLEY ROAD 
ATLANTA 19, GEORGIA 


May, 1960 
May, 1960 
May, 1960 
Apr., 1960 
Apr., 1960 
Mar., 1960 











LETTERS 


man under, and the accountability of man 
to, God. 

While there is a definable cadre in every 
society dedicated to courageous individual- 
ism, possibly particularly so in the so- 
called Christian countries since that is a 
faith of individual responsibility; these 
groups donot today represent the prevail- 
ing preponderance in most societies, our 
own probably not excluded. 

It is always easier to let “George” do it 
than it is to accept the road of self-reliance 
and self-disciplined duty freedom imposes. 
It is likewise easier to be “popular” than 
it is to act from convictions commanding 
respect. 

Jungle amorality is easy, as it is bestial. 
Moral dedication is hard, but on its indi- 
vidual exercise depends the continuance of 
civilization. 

To pursue that course takes courage, un- 
remitting courage; and I doubt if it is any 
secret to either you or Sr. Alsogaray that 
that kind of courage is essentially a mi- 
nority attribute. 

Which doubtless has some bearing on the 
fact those who espouse freedom and the 
power of individualist resourcefulness and 
responsibility remain the defensive minor- 
ity in spite of their superior offering 

JAMES M. GILCHRIST, JR., Director 
Problemsolver Laboratory 
Atlanta, Georgia 


SIRS: This will acknowledge with thanks 
receipt of the Editorial Survey reprints 
which arrived today. The fact that this im- 
pressive series represents a rather com- 
plete cross-section of the present and po- 
tential development of towns, states and 
regions throughout the United States 
makes this information particularly useful. 
ROBERT G. IVES, Manager 
Marketing Research 
Insurance by North American 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


SIRS: In your January, 1961 issue of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT and MANU- 
FACTURERS RECORD, there is an article 
Number 5 in a series about industrial op- 
portunity in Upstate New York. 

I would appreciate you sending me six 
copies of this... May I take this oppor- 
tunity to congratulate you on a very won- 
derful article about our area. 

HARRY MARLEY 

Marley's 

Syracuse, New York 
wm Requested copies sent. 





A Message to Executives Seeking a New Plant Site 


Check these 3 Important Plant Location Advantages in 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100% FINANCING FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 


Complete financing for Lease-Purchase of a new plant, with interest 
as low as 2% on half of the project cost, is available under the 
“Pennsylvania Plan.”” You specify plant construction details or 
choose one of the plant “shells” ready for completion. You select 
either purchase, lease-purchase or straight leasing, all available at 
highly attractive terms. And you have the further advantage of hand- 
picking the type of community that best suits your requirements. 


EXCELLENT “TAX CLIMATE” 


No state personal income tax—no machinery or inventory taxes 
—no graduated state tax rates—no direct state property tax— 
manufacturing activities in Pennsylvania are exempted from 
capital stock, franchise, and sales taxes. 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


A staff of experts is immediately available to help you make a 
complete and comprehensive plant location survey. These engi- 
neering and economics specialists are prepared to serve industry, 
engineering firms, management consultants, and industrial real- 
tors with fully detailed plant location data, covering every con- 
ceivable factor that could enter into your decision on a new 
plant site. For full details send for “Plant Location Services”— 
a free booklet covering these available facilities. 


Investigate the potentials of a Pennsylvania plant location now! Write for: 
* 
*® Facts on “100% Financing For Your New 
Plant in Pennsylvania” 
SIRS: Just a... note to let you know that : > abaitta RE MEE? SH al 
your issue of November, 1960, of INDUS- i SEL : * Sie, uae ee Dee 
Lael ng ge: <ori —, Es ; 3 *® “Plant Location Services’ Brochure 
shows that industrial development is a : ‘ -* Soletens aad tier anntienie: Inpeatrtel 
cccuie competitive field throughout the : . % Special reports and tabulations covering 
: ; - Labor, Markets, Transportation, Materials, 

The article on the North Bay area of Minerals, Water, Power, Fuel, Engineer- 
California is also excellent, even to the ing Facilities, Taxes and Community Data 
point that I would like to start right now 
for that area. 

The other excellent article in this edition 
was the wage levels in 500 communities 
which serves an excellent purpose in the 
industrial development program .. . 

RAY E. TANNER 

Executive Manager 

Franklin Area Chamber of Commerce 
Franklin, Pennsylvania 





Address Inquiries to: 


PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


South Office Building * 973 State Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Telephone: CEdar 4-2912 
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1—BELGIUM 
2—DENMARK 


3—FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


4—FRANCE 


5—GREAT BRITAIN 


6—ITALY 


7—NORTHERN IRELAND 
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DEPRESSED AREAS LEGISLATION 


The old textile and hard-coal areas of the U. S. are not the only “depressed” areas in which governments 
have set up subsidies and various other plans to stimulate industrial development. Throughout Western 
Europe there are a variety of programs for attracting industry to labor-surplus areas. Here is a summary 


of a report assembled recently by a task force acting for the Joint Economic Committee headed by Senator 
Paul Douglas. 


HE great debate on depressed 

f faa. is by no means confined 
to this side of the Atlantic. Similar 
problems of industrial shifts and 
areas of chronic unemployment have 
been encountered in most of the 
older, industrial nations. In Western 
Europe, government programs . de- 
signed to cope with these problems 
have gone much farther than those 
planned or underway in the U. S. 
Detailed information on a variety 
of programs has now been assembled 
in a report released recently by the 
joint Congressional Economic Com- 
mittee headed by Senator Paul 
Douglas of Illinois. Participating in 
the study were John W. Lehman, 
and James Knowles, of the Com- 
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mittee staff; and Victor Roterus, 
Director of the Office of Area De- 
velopment in the Department of 
Commerce. 

The three-man task force visited 
England, Scotland, Northern Ireland, 
Belgium, Denmark, and Sweden. Ad- 
ditional studies were made in Ger- 
many and Italy by Sar A. Levitan, of 
the Library of Congress staff. 

Proponents of depressed areas 
programs in the U. S. will un- 
doubtedly use the report to urge 
acceptance of similar approaches 
here. They’ll use the “everybody’s 
doing it’ argument. 

Just as surely, critics of de- 
pressed areas legislation will cite 
the negative aspects of various Euro- 


pean programs. They will point out, 
for example, that it is virtually im- 
possible for a private developer to 
function in many areas because plant 
site selection is, for all practical 
purposes, dictated by government 
bureaus. It is not likely, therefore, 
that the study will change the think- 
ing of key spokesmen as expressed 
in THE GREAT DEBATE ON 
DEPRESSED AREAS in the Janu- 
ary, 1961 issue of ID, page 78. 

But the report does provide a 
very useful compilation for expand- 
ing firms which are considering lo- 
cations in Western Europe market 
areas. Here is a summary of find- 
ings relative to inductments which 
you may enjoy in selected areas: 





Criteria for area eligibility 
Belgium — Offers assistance for two 
general kinds of areas: (1) Industrial 
areas where industries have been 
lost, and (2) Predominantly agricul- 
tural areas where mechanization is 
replacing farm labor. Also included 
are specific areas designated for as- 
sistance on the basis of one or more 
of these four criteria: (1) Significant 
permanent unemployed, (2) Exodus 
of a portion of the population (3) 
Actual or threatened loss of major 
economic activities, and (4) Com- 
muting by significant numbers of the 
labor force under unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. 

Benefits under the Belgian area 
assistance program are not neces- 
sarily applicable to all areas meet- 
ing one or more of the criteria for 
area eligibility. It is planned to 
direct the benefits in the next few 
years only toward those areas which 
are most in need of assistance. The 
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extent of the areas which can ac- 
tually receive assistance at any one 
time is limited to 15 percent of the 
total population. 

Denmark — Areas eligible for assis- 
tance are all those areas which are 
comparatively less developed in- 
dustrially. Such areas include prac- 
tically all of Denmark except Copen- 
hagen. Unemployment is not a 
major criterion. 

Federal Republic of Germany — 
Several kinds of areas are gener- 
ally eligible for assistance: (1) Area 
within 40 kilometers of Eastern Ger- 
man border, (2) An area within 20 
kilometers of western border in 
Saarland, (3) Labor markets which 
had 19 percent or more unemploy- 
ment in 1953, (4) Landkreise (coun- 
tries) where more than 30 percent 
of the agricultural operating capital 
was destroyed during World War 
II, and (5) Low income agricultural 
areas, with less than DM 1.250 (about 
$300), operating capital per person 
engaged in agriculture (including 
family members) and where non- 


agricultural job opportunities were 
limited in 1950. 

Each State (Land) receiving as- 
sistance funds from the Federal Gov- 
ernment decides which areas within 
its borders will actually receive the 
assistance. Areas finally selected for 
assistance are only a part of the 
total area in each State eligible for 
assistance under national legislation. 
Selection of actual areas is made on 
the basis of several criteria: (1) Net 
loss of population from the area due 
to out migration, (2) The status of 
the local tax base, (3) Ratio of the 
unemployed to the employed labor 
force, and (4) Ratio of manufactur- 
ing jobs to the total population. 
France — Areas eligible for assis- 
tance are characterized in general 
by under-employment or relatively 
low economic development. Areas 
are approved for assistance by an 
interministerial committee after ex- 
tended regional economic studies 
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have been undertaken. 
Great Britain — Legislation provides 
for assistance to any area where the 
Board of Trade deems a high rate 
of unemployment to exist or to be 
imminent, and likely to _ persist 
either seasonally or generally. Areas 
eligible for assistance recently have 
had an unemployment rate of at 
least 4 percent (double the national 
average). The combined labor force 
of assistance areas is not to exceed 
about 14 percent of the total national 
labor force. The Board of Trade may 
modify specific criteria for area 
eligibility from time to time. 
Recommendations that particular 
areas should become eligible for as- 
sistance are made by the Under Sec- 
retary for Distribution of Industry 
to the president of the Board of 
Trade. Such recommendations must 
be based on specific unemployment 
information received by the Under 
Secretary from the Ministry of 
Labour. The view that the ratio of 
the labor force in all assistance areas 
combined should not surpass 10 to 


12 percent of the total national labor 
force reflects a policy of concentrat- 
ing assistance in fewer areas rather 
than dissipating it widely and thinly 
over many areas. 


Italy — All of southern Italy roughly 
south of Rome together with Sicily, 
Sardinia, and the smaller offshore 
islands containing about 40 percent 
of Italy’s population. 


Northern Ireland — The program ap- 
plies to all of Northern Ireland, but 
rural areas are given special atten- 
tion administratively. 

Sweden—There is no specific criteria 
defining area eligibility. A city or 
area is eligible for assistance when 
provincial Labour Market Board ad- 
vises national Labour Market Board 
that some form of aid is needed. The 
designation of need for assistance 
depends on the local and national 
employment situation. Areas de- 
signed for assistance are generally 
one of the following: (1) Area with 


a single or dominant type of industry 
subject to fluctuations in business 
activity, (2) Rural areas experiencing 
depopulation, (3) Areas where an 
industry has ceased operation, and 
(4) Areas with restricted employ- 
ment opportunities for either male 
or female workers. 

In Sweden the area assistance 
program tends to be subordinate to 
labor migration assistance since, 
from the Swedish viewpoint, certain 
areas of Sweden are likely to re- 
main distinctly less favorable for 
economic development than other 
areas, and accordingly should not be 
maintained at artificially high levels 
of economic activity at national ex- 
pense. The Industrial Location and 
Research Division of the Royal La- 
bour Board does attempt to influence 
new industrial locations away from 
the major existing industrial centers, 
however, insofar as industries could 
be located in other areas without 
significant production cost handi- 
caps. The Industrial Location and 
Research Division of the Labor 
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Board carries on with industrialists 
consultations in which suitable areas 
for new industrial expansion are 
discussed. Either the Industrial Lo- 
cation and Research Division or the 
industrial enterprise may initiate 
such consultations. Information on 
suitable areas for new industrial lo- 
cations are disseminated also by 
provincial labor market boards. 


Loans 


Belgium — Government guaranteed 
low-interest loans from quasi-public 
and government-approved private 
lending agencies are available for: 
(1) Construction or remodeling of 
buildings or the purchase of equip- 
ment, (2) Financing intangible in- 
vestments, such as research, (3) 
Facilitating conversion to new types 
of production, and (4) Reconstitution 
of working capital depleted by a 
comparable investment at an earlier 
date. The government subsidy to 
lending institutions is equivalent to 
the difference between. prevailing 
commercial interest rate and rate 
charged the borrower, up to maxi- 
mum of 4 percent. During periods 
of recession the interest rate charged 
may be reduced to a minimum of 
1 percent. Reduced rates are gener- 
ally applicable for 5 years, excep- 
tionally for 8 years. 
Denmark — Direct government loans 
and private loan guarantees are 
available for construction of plant 
and installation of machinery; there 
is a present fund of $7 million avail- 
able. Loans and loan guarantees are 
available up to 90 percent of the 
cost of permanent installations and 
machinery; up to 45 percent of the 
purchase price of machinery used 
in rented industrial sites. Loans for 
factory buildings are repayable over 
15 years; for machinery, over 10 
years. Government loans are also 
available for the construction of in- 
dustrial centers for lease to small 
enterprises. 

Technical assistance may accom- 
pany loans or grants. 
Federal Republic of Germany — Five 
types of direct government loans are 
available: (1) For the establishment 
of new plants at 3% percent for 15 
years provided that at least 1 factory 
job is established per $2,300, (2) For 
expansion and modernization of es- 
tablished plants at 5 percent for 15 
years, (3) General measures for 
promotion of industry including 
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public utilities and roads (municipal 
and county) and the extension of 
vocational training facilities at 2 
percent for 20 years. These loans 
are limited to non-profit corporations, 
(4) For tourism at 4 percent for 15 
years, and (5) For improving agri- 
cultural productivity at 2 percent for 
20 years. 

France — Government loans are 
available both for land, plant and 
equipment, and for working capital 
requirement. Interest rates are vari- 
able, but are generally close to the 
prevailing open market rate. The 
repayment period is also variable 
but generally comparable to amorti- 
zation schedules of investment loans 
from commercial sources. Govern- 
ment loan guarantees may be avail- 
able for part or all of a loan con- 
tracted from a private source. 

Loans and grants in France, and 

generally in other European coun- 
tries with area assistance  pro- 
grams, are financed by appropria- 
tions rather than through revolving 
funds. 
Great Britain— Government loans 
are available to industries. Terms 
are highly variable, including no 
fixed limit on amount of loans. Loans 
generally range from 50 percent to 
100 percent of capital required. They 
may be used for purchase of land, 
construction of plant, or purchase of 
equipment. The repayment period 
averages 10-20 years. The principal, 
interest, or both may be deferred 
for several years. Loans are also 
available for improvement of basic 
services in any development area. 
These loans are made to either pub- 
lic or private organizations. 

The Board of Trade influences in- 
dustrial location through its con- 
trol over the issue of industrial de- 
velopment certificates (in effect, a 
sort of license to permit new plant 
construction or existing plant expan- 
sion) as well as through direct fi- 
nancial incentives. Provision for the 
issue of industrial development cer- 
tificates, written into the Town and 
Country Planning Acts, has been re- 
tained in the present area develop- 
ment legislation. No new plants may 
be constructed or significant exten- 
sions made to existing plants with- 
out an industrial development cer- 
tificate. The original purpose of the 
industrial development certificate 
was to prevent further concentration 
of industries in those areas which 


were already highly developed in- 
dustrially and were faced with grow- 
ing problems of congestion, such as 
the metropolitan London area and 
parts of the Midlands. Henceforth, 
however, the issuance of industrial 
development certificates by the 
Board of Trade’ must be with “par- 
ticular regard to the need for provid- 
ing appropriate employment in de- 
velopment districts.” 

Italy — Federal Government loans 
are available up to about 70 percent 
of the total capital needed for new 
plants locating in the development 
area or expanding facilities. For 
small (up to 100 employees) and 
medium size (100 to 500 employees) 
rate of interest charge to entrepre- 
neur is 3 percent with the Govern- 
ment paying the difference between 
actual rate and normal rate of in- 
terest. Maximum duration of loan 
is 15 years. Maximum loans 3000 
million lira ($1 equals approximately 
625 liras). 

The Cassa per il Mezzogiorno was 
authorized by area assistance legisla- 
tion to cooperate with existing priv- 
ate lending institutions in southern 
Italy to form three lending corpora- 
tions for the express purpose of ex- 
tending loans to prospective new in- 
dustrial enterprises of up to 500 em- 
ployees in the assistance area. The 
three institutions formed are: (1) In- 
stitute for the Economic Develop- 
ment of Southern Italy, (2) Regional 
Institute for Financing Industry in 
Sicily, and (3) Sardinian Industrial 
Credit. 

Northern Ireland— Government may 
undertake special plant construction 
according to specifications of new 
enterprise. Repayment terms are 
negotiated. 

Sweden — Government loan funds 
are primarily designed for small 
and medium sized enterprises (up to 
50 employees). They do not exceed 
SKr50,000 ($10,000). Government 
loan funds reach private industrial 
enterprises through provincial in- 
dustrial associations composed of all 
businesses in a particular area. Gov- 
ernment loans are designed to assist 
small industries in general. Only a 
minority of loans are made to in- 
dustries locating in labor surplus 
areas. Government funds are lent to 
provincial industrial associations at 
3% percent. Loans made by pro- 
vincial industrial associations may 
not exceed 6% percent; usually 5 
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Encouraged by programs of aid aimed at increasing the 
number of job openings, the major oil companies in 
Britain have carried out a 10-year refinery expansion pro- 
gram costing about $700 miilion. It has increased pro- 
duction from about 2.5 million long tons in 1947 to a 
capacity of more than 35 million long tons. In this scene 
a night-time reflection provides a double take of British 
Hydrocarbon Chemicals Ltd. on the Firth of Forth near 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The refinery has a capacity of more 
than 3 million long tons a year. 


WESTERN EUROPE 


Viewing the East Kilbride Industrial park near Gias- 
gow, Scotland, are James Knowles, economist, Joint 
Economic Committee (extreme left); Victor Roterus, 
director, Office of Area Development, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Arthur Lillig, assistant consul, 
American Embassy (extreme right), and Major-Gen- 
eral B. E. C. Dixon, general manager of the East 
Kilbride Development Corporation, is in the center. 
The picture was taken by John W. Lehman, staff 
director of the Joint Economic Committee. 





percent; the typical 
period is 10 years. 

Larger loans from private sources 
up to SKr1,000,000 ($200,000) are 
eligible for government guarantees 
after investigation by provincial em- 
ployers association and if the Labour 
Market Board considers the loan de- 
sirable. Government housing con- 
structions loans are available for 
areas of expanding industry. 


Grants 

Belgium — Government grants are 
available for part of the cost of 
plant construction and purchase of 
equipment. Construction grants are 
limited to 20 percent of costs (30 
percent during recessions); equip- 
ment grants to 7.5 percent of costs 
(10 percent during recessions). 
Grants normally are payable after 
completion of the investment, but 
an advance of up ‘to 50 percent of 
construction grants may be made aft- 
er roof is raised on new plant. 
Denmark — Grants are available 
for the preparation of industrial sites 
and construction of industrial cen- 
ters. Grants cover costs of drainage 
levelling, road construction, and util- 
ity installation. Grants are also avail- 
able for costs of industrial project 
reviews and analyses, for project 
preparation, and for other types of 
consultation. Local governments of- 
fer grants in the form of low-cost 
building sites and reduced utility 
charges. 

Federal Republic of Germany — 
Federal grants may be made for 
improvement of public facilities. 


repayment 


Grants may also be made to non- 
profit associations established to im- 
prove general economic conditions 
in a development area, including 
agricultural improvement and voca- 
tional or professional training. The 
Lander and communities benefiting 
from the grants must participate in 
accordance with their ability. Nor- 
mally a grant is limited to 50 percent 
of the total cost of a project. In addi- 
tion, special grants are made to firms 
located in the border development 
areas to equalize their freight costs. 


France — Government grants are 
available up to 20 percent of the total 
investment costs borne by an enter- 
prise. Investment costs for calculat- 
ing grants may include new plant 
construction, new machinery, exten- 
sion or conversion of existing plants, 
and transfer of equipment. One-fifth 
of any grant is payable in advance; 
the balance semi-annually upon re- 
ceipt of statement of investment com- 
pleted. Government interest subsi- 
dies are also available for enterprises 
anticipating only a comparatively 
low return on investment and bor- 
rowing from private sources. 


Great Britain — Government build- 
ing grants are available up to 85 per- 
cent of the difference between the 
actual cost of plant construction and 
open market value upon completion. 
Government grants are also available 
for other investment costs. Purposes 
of the grants are flexible. Govern- 
ment industrial premises are rented 
to industries at subsidized rates. 
Grants are available to county bor- 


ough or county district councils to- 
ward the cost of acquiring and im- 
proving derelict land. Grants are 
also available for improving basic 
services in a development area 
(water, transportation, etc.). 

Italy — Federal Government grants 
may cover up to 20 percent of the 
capital needed for establishing new 
plants or expansion of established 
plants in municipalities with less 
than 200,000 inhabitants. Amounts of 
the grant are related to cost of build- 
ing plant, machinery, and equipment 
and installation of public utilities. 
Grants are also offered to cover 100 
percent of the costs of public facili- 
ties needed for the development of 
industry and improving productivity 
in agriculture. Reduction up to 50 
percent in the freight rates applied 
for the transport of raw materials 
and machinery needed for new or 
expanding plants is allowed. 


Most of the regional assistance 
funds expended in southern Italy 
other than for aid to industries are 
in the form of grants. Grant funds 
have been used for irrigation, drain- 
age, erosion and flood control, rural 
electrification, construction of farm 
roads, purchase of farm machinery 
and equipment, settlement of new 
families on the land as a result of 
land reform associated with the split- 
ting up of large estates, construction 
of aqueducts for municipal sewerage 
systems, restoration of historical 
monuments in order to increase the 
tourist industry, purchase of equip- 
ment by craftsmen, and purchase of 
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new fishing vessels, and new fishing 
equipment. The Cassa per il Mezzog- 
iorno has also expended sums ap- 
propriated for improvement of roads 
and modernization of Government 
owned railway facilities in the south. 
These forms of regional aid neces- 
sarily have been in the form of 
grants or direct government expen- 
ditures. Due to the scanty tax base 
and low incomes in the south, loans 
even at subsidized interest rates 
would not have proved to be a suf- 
ficient incentive. This has been dem- 
onstrated with respect to the provi- 
sion of new municipal water sup- 
piles. It had been planned to use 
regional development funds to con- 
struct aqueducts to the edges of mu- 
nicipalities and to depend on mu- 
nicipal expenditures to complete the 
distribution system, but the southern 
Italian municipalities lacked even 
the funds to construct their shares of 
the total supply systems. 

Northern Ireland — Outright gov- 
ernment grants are available up to 
33.33 percent of costs of factory con- 
struction. Other government grants 
cover machinery and equipment 
costs. An alternate form of aid in- 
cludes government construction of 
plants and subsequent rental at re- 
duced rates, together with grants to 
cover the costs of moving machinery 
and equipment from another indus- 
trial site. Government grants are 
available to local authorities for im- 
provements in basic services in in- 
dustrial districts. There are also gov- 
ernment grants of up to 50 percent 
of the cost of training labor for new 
industrial operations. An alternative 
is government allowance for a work- 
er retraining in Belfast. The govern- 
ment rebates for part of fuel and 
power costs. 

Sweden — There are no grants pro- 
vided for industry. Special govern- 
ment grants are only to forest own- 
extra forest conservation 
work during seasons of slack em- 
ployment. 

Tax Incentives 

Belgium — There is an exemption 
of capital gains tax between 1959 and 
1963 provided gains are reinvested 
in real estate or equipment in re- 
gional development areas. There are 
tax exemptions on up to 30 percent 
of the profits earned during the first 
3 years in a development area. There 
is a 5-year real estate tax exemption 
for enterprises receiving grants or 


ers for 
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loans for purchase or construction 
of plants. Local tax concessions are 
also possible for enterprises not re- 
ceiving loans or grants. 

Denmark — There are none pro- 
vided at a national level. Local gov- 
ernments may use tax exemptions to 
attract industry. 

Federal Republic of Germany — Ac- 
celerated tax depreciation is granted 
to new industries in border develop- 
ment areas not to exceed $69,000. The 
accelerated depreciation applies to 
30 percent of the movable assets. 
France — An exemption of regional 
development corporations from 50 
percent of the tax normally due on 
investment income is allowed. At 
present slightly accelerated amorti- 
zation on certain forms of plant and 
equipment acquired after 1950 is al- 
lowed, and 50 percent accelerated 
amortization on plant and equipment 
acquired for research and develop- 
ment purposes. Deductions may be 
allowed in certain cases in computing 
capital gains taxes. Local taxes may 
be reduced or eliminated. 

Great Britain — None provided. 
Italy — There is exemption from 
payment of customs duties on im- 
ported machinery and materials. A 
reduction in registration fees and 
mortgage taxes to a nominal charge 
of Lit200 is allowed. Normal tax on 
new or extending investment is 7 to 
7.5 percent of the value of land and 
buildings. A 50 percent reduction of 
turnover tax on machinery and ma- 
terials and consumption tax on 
power used for industrial purposes is 
provided. There is a 10-year income 
tax exemption on profits earned in 
new investment and 50 percent ex- 
emption in taxes on investments in 
new and additional facilities. Muni- 
cipal administrations in southern 
Italy may grant exemptions from 
part or all of the taxes they levy. 
Northern Ireland — None are pro- 
vided at the national level. Local 
real estate taxes may be reduced by 
75 percent. 

Sweden — None are provided for 
special regional development. 


Site Improvement and 
Building Construction 


Belgium — Development  corpora- 
tions may purchase or build plants 
in development areas to sell or rent 
to industries. Stock of development 
corporations may be held by na- 
tional, provincial, or local govern- 


ments, with proviso that at least one- 
half of the total stock must be held 
by local governments. 

Denmark — None undertaken by 
national or local governments. 
Federal Republic of Germany — See 
loans and grants. 

France — None undertaken by na- 
tional government. Local govern- 
ments or other organizations may re- 
ceive governmental aid in the form 
of loans and interest subsidies for 
the acquisition and improvement of 
industrial sites and the construction 
of plants prior to tenant occupancy. 
Great Britain—The Board of Trade 
may acquire land by agreement or 
condemnation. Unsightly land may 
be acquired and improved to permit 
industrial use or improve neighbor- 
ing industrial values. The Industrial 
Estate Management Corporations 
acting for the Board of Trade may: 
(1) Improve basic services, including 
water, electricity, and roads, (2) 
Construct plants prior to securing 
tenants, and (3) Construct plants to 
tenant specifications. Government 
constructed plants may be sold out- 
right or on deferred terms, or rented 
to enterprises. 

Italy — Facilities needed for new 
or expanding plants may be expro- 
priated. Italy’s area assistance legis: 
lation requires the two major gov- 
ernment-owned industrial corpora- 
tions (IRI and ENI) to allocate 60 
percent of new investment to proj- 
ects in the southern assistance area 
and 40 percent of all other investment 
in this area. In addition, a significant 
part of the total new investment of 
all kinds in the south stems from ex- 
penditures by the Cassa per il Mez- 
zogiorno itself. During the period 
1954-60, direct Cassa expenditures in 
the south were responsible for about 
30 percent of total investment of new 
funds in the assistance region. 
Northern Ireland — Standard fac- 
tories between 2,000 and 73,000 
square feet may be constructed by 
Ministry of Commerce in advance of 
specific tenants. The government also 
builds nonstandard factories to man- 
ufacturer’s specifications in some 
areas. There is government construc- 
tion of industrial parks and a land 
allowance for 100 percent plant ex- 
pansion. Industrial park plant exten- 
sions are made for existing tenants 
by the Ministry of Commerce. 
Sweden—tThere is none undertaken 
by national or local governments. 











Light & Power Utilities’ new 112,000-sq.-ft. quarters in quality Stran-Stee/ were built under Mississippi's “‘Balance Agricu/ture with 


Industry’’ Program. Architects: Lee, Brumfield and Riggens, Jackson, Miss.; Stran-Stee/ Contractor: Dixie Meta/ Buildings 


Quality that lowers 


Working to fixed costs on tight budgets? Then see how Light & 
Power Utilities Corporation got space, style and savings in their 
new Stran-Steel plant in Olive Branch, Mississippi! This lighting 
equipment manufacturer chose Stran-Steel to get maximum 
clear floor space to house bulky painting and metal-working 
facilities and plenty of leeway for future expansion, too. Yet 
Light & Power's Stran-Steel structure cost them only $2.23 per 
square foot. It was erected in just 100 working days—abouthalf 
the time conventional construction requires! Stran-Satin walls 
and roof panels, color-coated at the factory, saved $12,000 in 
painting costs. Complete insulation, so easily and economically 


Co., Memphis 


COSUS every day of the year 


installed in any Stran-Steel structure, cut gas heater require- 
ments by 40%, lowering costs an additional $10,000. And the 
owners will save $5,000 every year in heating, as much as 15% 
in air conditioning costs! Your local Stran-Steel dealer will be 
happy to show you how you 
can have quality and lower 
costs, too. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages under STEEL 
BUILDINGS or BUILDINGS, 
STEEL. Or mail the handy 


coupon below. Buildings for Modern Business 


CLIP COUPON AND MAIL TO STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION, DEPT. !0-8. DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 


Please send complete literature on 
Stran-Stee/ Buildings in Stran- 
Satin Color. /I'm interested in a 
building approximately 

ft. by ft. to be used 
FOP citi City 


Name 
Company 


Address 


STRAN-STEEL 


IS A DIVISION OF NATIONAL 


Title____ 
Phone___ 
County_ 


Zone_______ State 


STEEL CORPORATION 





DEVELOPMENT 


| AND MANUFACTURERS RECORD 


The expansion of The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company from one 
small building in Akron to an organization with plants and warehouses 
all over the world is one of history’s most outstanding epics of the de- 
velopment of private enterprise. How this growth was achieved through 
carefully organized and consistent long range planning is told here by 
the company’s president. 


By Raymond C. Firestone, President 
The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 


n October, 1960, Firestone opened 
| a new plant in Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada, marking its third manu- 
facturing facility in Canada and its 
seventy-third around the globe. 
Earlier in the year, cornerstone lay- 
ing ceremonies were conducted on 
a building site in Bethune, France, 
initiating the construction of Fire- 
stone’s eighteenth overseas tire 
manufacturing plant. Also, during 
the year, a nylon-producing plant 
was put in operation at Hopewell, 
Virginia. 

These are the current steps in the 
growth, development and expan- 
sion of Firestone. It is interesting to 
look back on some of the steps 
that brought us to the point we 
are today. This year is particularly 
appropriate for retrospection since 
we have just celebrated, in 1960, 
our sixtieth year in business. 

Steady growth has marked the 
company’s history since its found- 
ing by my father, Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Sr., in Akron, Ohio, on Au- 
gust 3, 1900, with assets of $20,000. 

His was the burden of the never- 
ending resolve to go forward; the 
determination to create for his 
company a position of leadership. 
He believed also that to stand still 
was to stagnate. Thus, he was never 
satisfied with today’s achievements 
but spurred himself and his col- 
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leagues to do still better tomorrow. 
In this drive and ambition, he had 
definite ideas and philosophies con- 
cerning business behavior. These 
ideas are the real lasting founda- 
tion of our business. 

At the very outset of his indus- 
trial career, my father laid down 
two fundamental principles which 
he believed to be absolutely essen- 
tial to a sound and successful busi- 
ness. 

First, he had the positive con- 
viction that you must build the 
highest possible quality into a prod- 
uct, commensurable with the price 
that the consumer can afford to 
pay. 

Secondly, he stood firmly on the 
principle that the product must be 
backed by the kind of service that 
gives every consideration to the 
customer’s welfare and satisfaction. 

He never quit emphasizing these 
two principles, driving them home 
with examples and with emphasis. 
He insisted that these principles be 
instilled in every man in the Fire- 
stone organization. It is a certainty 
that he impressed his sons with 
this doctrine; for all four of us are 
not only in the company, but we 
all have subscribed to the philos- 
ophy of quality and service and 
have insured its continuation. It 
can be truthfully said that these 


business principles are as much a 
part of our company today as they 
were in the early years, and we 
attribute a great measure of our 
success to them. 

Our present stature 
monial to the _ success 
principles. 

At first, the company sold tires 
made by other firms, and sales for 
the year 1901 amounted to $110,000. 

My father bought a small build- 
ing and some second-hand equip- 
ment in 1903 and hired twelve men 
to build buggy tires so that he 
could control the quality of the 
product he sold. 

The Firestone company has ex- 
panded continuously since then. It 
has grown from the one factory to 
73 manufacturing plants in 20 coun- 
tries; from one product to more 
than 12,000 in the varied fields of 
rubber, synthetics, plastics, tex- 
tiles, metals, and chemicals; from a 
handful of dealers and distributors 
to more than 75,000 in 154 coun- 
tries; from useful employment for 
a dozen men to 90,000 employees 
throughout the world. 

The company began with assets 
of $20,000 and a tire mounting pat- 
ent. The first profit-making year 
was 1903, with an $8,503 profit on 
sales of $230,000. By contrast, the 
sales for 1960 were $1,207,247,997; 


is a_ testi- 
of these 





and profits were $65,029,463. For 
the sixth straight year, the com- 
pany’s sales have bettered one bil- 
lion dollars. 

Between 1955 and 1959, Fire- 
stone invested 274 million dollars 
in building new factories and ex- 
panding and modernizing existing 
plants to meet needs throughout 
the free world. Beginning in 1959 
and extending through 1960, anoth- 
er 120 million dollars was being 
put into worldwide production fa- 
cilities. In 1960, four new plants 
were under construction. 

Great diversification has taken 
place in the company as Firestone 
plants daily turn out products in 
rubber, steel, plastics, and chemi- 
cals, including practically all of the 
600 different rubber parts on a 
single modern automobile. 

For the first 15 years, the com- 
pany concentrated on U.S. custom- 
ers, but then began exporting and 
establishing branches overseas. 

Today, the familiar red and white 
Firestone sign appears not only on 
all of our plants, but on the 50 
district offices and warehouses in 
six sales divisions in the United 
States and branches in 20 foreign 
countries. It identifies some 75,000 
independent dealers and distribu- 
tors worldwide, and nearly 800 
company-owned stores and 12 
Home & Auto Supply warehouses 
in the United States stocked with 
some 4,000 products for auto, home, 
farm, and recreation. 

After 60 years of operation, 
Firestone’s balance sheet shows 
more than 800 million dollars in 
assets. Stockholder equity, built up 
mainly through income invested in 
the business, now totals $554,000,000. 

Firestone’s first products were 
buggy tires and then automobile 
tires. Now, products range from 
tires five inches in diameter to 
5,000-pound tires nine feet tall; 
from gaskets for baby food jars to 
mountings for 320-horsepower en- 
gines; from refrigerator door han- 
dles to rubber-coated nylon dams; 
from resins for phonograph rec- 
ords to latex for paint that washes 
and wears. 


zuela. The products are sold in every 
country of the free world. 

Our expansion of product line, or 
diversification, has never been 
merely to broaden the production 
base and thereby increase sales 
figures. Firestone began as a rub- 
ber manufacturer, specializing in 
tires, and this is still our basic 
business. In making every possible 
effort to control the cost and qual- 
ity of our products, we have: 


1. Constructed tire plants to bet- 
ter meet increased demands in 
all parts of the world and to 
provide better service to the 
customers in any given area. 


2. Established research and devel- 
opment facilities to improve 
quality of product, to increase 
producible items, and to open 
up fields which, however diver- 
sified, are all tied together in 
the broad field of rubber and 
rubber-like materials. 


. Bought, improved, and expand- 
ed synthetic rubber plants to 
provide basic rubber materials 
for increased tire and rubber 
production. Synthetic rubbers 
of many types are sold to other 
manufacturers. 


. Constructed a butadiene plant 
to supply raw material for syn- 
thetic rubber. 


. Established a_plastic-producing 
plant to make synthetic screen- 


. Established 


FIRESTONE 


ing for the Army, and expanded 
the business due to the close 
chemical relation of plastics to 
rubber and the great similar- 
ity of processing equipment. In 
this case, the products are sold 
to other manufacturers. 


. Erected steel producing plants 


primarily because of close re- 
lationships of tires with rims 
and wheels and to control costs 
of wheel-rim and tire assem- 
blies. Once in the business, it 
has been expanded to include 
steel products of many types. 
n y 1on-producing 
plant because of use of nylon 
in tire construction and in order 
to control quality for this use. 


. Constructed industrial rubber 


plants to manufacture all types 
of rubber products because of 
general knowledge of the rub- 
ber manufacturing process. 


. Developed plantations in Liber- 


ia to provide our own source 
for natural rubber. The planta- 
tions have been developed and 
improved, and yield has been 
steadily increased. Other small- 
er plantations have been estab- 
lished in Brazil, the Philip- 
pines, and an experimental unit 
in Guatemala. 


. Established textile mills to pro- 


vide cotton, rayon, and nylon 
fabric for tire bodies. In the 
interests of efficient operations, 


The products are made in the 
United States, Canada, England, 
Spain, Portugal, New Zealand, 
South Africa, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, India, Philippines, 
Mexico, Argentina, Brazil and Vene- 


Firestone engineers play an important role in the design, engineering, and construction of 
new plants and the expansion or modernization of existing facilities. These engineers are 
working on a three-dimensional model of a portion of a proposed plant. The scale model 
assists engineers and production men to see clearance or layout problems and enables 
them to test techniques and time study data. 
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some textile materials are sold 
to other companies. 

In most cases, even though the 
plants were initiated to supply 
materials for our operations, the 
plants were expanded to produce 
items beyond our in-house needs. 
But, in all cases our diversification 
has been in fields in which we had 
some degree of competence. Al- 
though we are diversified, we are 
also integrated in this way. 

Our new plants are located with 
great care. Choosing a location for 
a Firestone plant is like working a 
giant jigsaw puzzle. Hundreds of 
pieces of varying sizes and shapes 
must be fitted together into a com- 
plete and exact pattern to solve a 
specific puzzle which is unlike any 
other puzzle. 

If any 
given for 
plant, it 


single reason could be 

the establishment of a 
would be that the plant 
is needed to serve one of the Fire- 
stone markets. 

The first step is recognition of 
the need for a new plant in a 
general area, arising from the fact 
that a healthy company should ex- 
pand into growing markets and the 
fact that existing market must be 
protected. 

We study the growth of our own 
country, the section of the country, 
or the foreign country involved. 
We scrutinize the economy and 
forecast the growth of the particu- 
lar industry, whether it be rubber, 
metals, plastics, or any of the other 
fields in which we are interested. 
Then we forecast the future growth 
of the products in which we are in- 
terested within the particular field, 
including our own products and 
those of competitors. We estimate 
how large a share of the total mar- 
ket we can reasonably hope to ob- 
tain. 

The forecasts are made for 10 to 
20 years, taking into account recent 
trends in use of the products, prob- 
able improvements in them, prob- 
able changes in cost-price relation- 
ships, and probable activities of 
competing or substitute products. 

If these studies indicate we 
should build a new plant, we study 
how the demand will be distributed 
geographically. If the principal cus- 
tomers will be manufacturing com- 
panies, we usually find that a new 
plant should be located close to the 
production centers of the consum- 
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ing industries. Because of this, we 
have located plants in Indiana, 
Michigan, and California, in addi- 
tion to the home plants in Akron, 
Ohio, to give prompt and economi- 
cal service to the automotive in- 
dustry. 

If the customers for our prod- 
ucts are individual consumers, we 
must locate the new plant accord- 
ing to the geographical location of 
these individuals, determined by 
studies of geographical population 
patterns and location of motor ve- 
hicle registrations, including prob- 
able shifts and changes. 

Whether a piant is to serve manu- 
facturers or individuals or both, we 
are careful to relate its location to 
the speed and cost of inbound and 
outbound freight, and many other 
factors. 

It has often happened that prod- 
ucts to be made by proposed new 
Firestone plants, including tires for 
motor vehicles, are sold both to 
vehicle manufacturers as original 
equipment and to purchasers of ve- 
hicles for replacement purposes. In 
such cases, we have located plants 
to best supply the total market ac- 
cording to geographical distribution 
and other factors. Thus, in past 
years our studies have made ap- 
parent to us the need for the tire 
plants which we _ established in 
eastern Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Iowa, and California, in addition to 
Ohio. 

After the general area has been 
chosen, several sites are studied 


We pinpoint the best city for our 
plant location by studying supply, 
skills, and cost of available labor; 
transportation facilities of all types; 
accessibility to main highways both 
for employee travel and freight 
shipments; accessibility of raw ma- 
terials; availability and cost of pow- 
er, fuel, and water; and construc- 
tion costs. 

We consider weather conditions, 
and we must be able to obtain a 
large enough tract of land at a rea- 
sonable cost with proper soil con- 
ditions. As examples, we have ruled 
out certain sites because of sus- 
ceptibility to severe storms and 
another location because soil tests 
showed that so much footing and 
foundation work would be neces- 
sary for our heavy equipment that 
construction costs would have been 
prohibitive. 

A good business climate also is 
vital. Tax structures, building codes, 
and__ restrictive legislation that 


might hamper our operations must 
be studied closely. Most important 
of all in the business climate is the 
acceptance we receive from the lo- 
cal people. We have to feel we are 


welcome in a city. 


Additional Factors 

In locating foreign plants, we 
must consider all of the factors 
mentioned above plus additional 
ones. 

The most important considera- 
tions in locating a foreign plant are 
the financial and political struc- 
tures of a country, and the fact 
that we must be able to supply 
expanding markets and protect our 
existing markets there. We are wit- 
nessing great business and industri- 
al development in many countries, 
with motor vehicle registrations in- 
creasing rapidly. Nationalism is a 
growing factor to consider all over 
the world and, as in Europe, the 
new common or free market ar- 
rangements are becoming very im- 
portant. 

Each country has its own indi- 
vidual approach. In most countries. 
we must obtain government ap- 
proval to build plants. In some, we 
cannot own a plant outright, but 
must work through licensees or af- 
filiates. In others, we must take in a 
local minority interest. 

The new Calgary plant was lo- 
cated upon the following consid- 
erations: (1) Adequate transporta- 
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tion and shipping facilities; (2) 
Availability ‘of plentiful supply of 
hydro-electric power; (3) A de- 
pendable source of water; and (4) 
A skilled reservoir of manpower. 

As another example, the decision 
was made to locate our tire plant 
in Bethune, France, because of its 
excellent transportation facilities 
and the availability of efficient 
manpower and necessary materials. 

As a further example of selecting 
a plant location in the United 
States: we are completing the 
world’s first plant for the produc- 
tion of our synthetic Coral (poly- 
isoprene) and Diene (polybutadi- 
ene) rubber at Orange, Texas. A 
complete study and forecast of the 
market and location was made. 
Both these rubbers are made from 
petroleum derivatives. It was logi- 
cal to build the plant at our Petro- 
chemical Center at Orange, which 
is near the petroleum stream, the 
source of supply for both principal 
raw materials we were to use. We 
had already built a plant there for 
the production of butadiene, a prin- 
cipal ingredient for both conven- 
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tional synthetic 
new Diene. 

The same sound reasons for es- 
tablishing the first plant at Orange 
held true for the added plant. We 
had been fortunate in obtaining an 
industrial site of 1,000 acres near 
Orange. The site is on a butane 
pipeline and is well located on the 
intercoastal canal system, a rail- 
road, and highways to provide re- 
quired transportation. Labor con- 
ditions and acceptance by the local 
people were good. The moderate 
climate helped in cutting construc- 
tion costs. 

As an example of locating a for- 
eign plant: many of the same cri- 
teria that applied in locating the 
Orange plant also applied in selec- 
tion of our plant in Portugal. 

We had to decide whether it 
would be advisable to go into Por- 
tugal. 

This was not difficult because, 
under its first Six Year Plan com- 
pleted in 1958, Portugal had under- 
gone a substantial industrial expan- 
sion adding several industries to 
the country’s economy. 


rubber and our 


Portugal and Portuguese posses- 
sions had more than doubled their 


registrations of cars, trucks, and 
buses. We already had a good mar- 
ket in Portugal, and we would need 
to protect it. 

Formed by our company with 
Portuguese bankers and industri- 
alists, Firestone Portuguesa built 
the plant in Alcochete. Alcochete 
was chosen because we could get 
a clear land title, soil conditions 
were satisfactory, there was ade- 
quate electrical power available 
and there was a good water supply. 
The land was near a small town 
which we felt would provide a good 
labor market, and highway condi- 
tions were good. 

These examples give a brief idea 
of what is involved in selecting a 
Firestone plant location. We do our 
best with existing information, and 
we have not been very far off yet 
in our choices. 

We have great confidence in our 
future, for our growth has been 
planned; and our steps are the re- 
sult of careful consideration and 
complete study. 
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Representative of important world ports 
is the big Port Buffalo. It is the first 
major American port of call on the Great 
Lakes and is the western terminus of the 
New York Barge Canal. This general water- 
front view shows the Municipal Piers in 
center foreground, the arterial Skyway and 
New York State Thruway spurs 
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As indicated in this second annual ID report on the role that ports are playing in industrial de- 


velopment, various port agencies and authorities are in a better position than ever before to give 


you well organized and constructive assistance in selecting a plant site. 


INTENSIFY DEVELOPMENT EFFORTS 


|B omy recent years ports have 
emerged as an increasingly sig- 
nificant factor on the industrial de- 
velopment scene through their ef- 
forts to locate producing industry 
in or adjacent to the port area. 

These efforts have been intensi- 
fied just during the past 12 months, 
as indicated by information con- 
tained in ID questionnaires which 
were completed and returned in re- 
sponse to this year’s special survey 
of ports. 

As a result, in your site selection 
and plant location activities you 
may expect to find that, in many 
cases, if there is a port in the area 
in which you are interested the 
authorities there can give you a 
great deal of help in implementing 
your location decision. 

For example, of the 58 port 
groups which returned the ques- 
tionnaire this year, 30 replied that 


they had either full-time develop- 
ment departments or one or more 
persons assigned full-time to indus- 
trial development activities. 

An additional 13 ports reported 
that they had one or more per- 
sons assigned part-time to  pro- 
grams aimed at attracting new in- 
dustry. 

Important too is the fact that, as 
pointed out by Paul A. Amundsen, 
executive director of the American 
Association of Port Authorities, 
many of the port agencies have 
recently launched programs to con- 
struct general or special purpose 
buildings for long-term lease to 
manufacturing and commercial 
firms. The ports also have made ef- 
forts to acquire land which is being 
made available to industry for sale 
or lease. 

This trend is evidenced in the 
current questionnaires which show 
a total of 44 of those replying offer- 


ing either land or industrial build- 
ings for sale or lease, or both. 

The analysis shows further that 
32 of the respondents offer some 
type of direct financial assistance 
to the industrialists, and at least 
40 have a series of specific develop- 
ment activities directly serving site- 
seekers. 

The principal advantage of a port 
location is, of course, the availabil- 
ity of water transportation; and, if 
the port is on or at the mouth of a 
river, which is generally the case, 
you have access to great quantities 
of fresh water. However, even if 
the particular type of manufactur- 
ing or commercial facility you con- 
template building would not re- 
quire water transportation or be a 
large water user, you may find that 
a port location has particular advan- 
tages for a variety of other reasons. 
The possibility of a port site is thus 
well worth investigating. 
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Bernard J. Caughlin, general manager of 
the Port of Los Angeles, is the 1960-61 
president of the American Association of 
Port Authorities. Long prominent in other 
professional and civic activities, he is past 
president of the Propeller Club, past general 
chairman of World Trade Week; was recipient 
in 1957 of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce Bronze Plaque Award, and is a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Trade Association of Cali- 
fornia. 


ata the rapidly growing in- 
terest of public port agencies on 
all seaboards in attracting industry 
to the harbor area is a simple ex- 
ercise in competitive economics. We 
in the Port of Los Angeles get most 
of our revenue from tonnage moving 
across the wharves, and if we enjoy 
such tonnage from a manufacturer 
in Denver, for example, who is ship- 
ping overseas, that is business for 
which we have been successfully 
competing against a good portion 
of the other ports of the United 
States. But despite our best service, 
we could easily lose that same busi- 
ness through circumstances or a com- 
bination of circumstances beyond 
our control. A regulatory rate de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission could make it more at- 
tractive for that shipper to use an- 
other port, just as, on the water 
side, a steamship conference decision 
could have the same result. 

But if the manufacturer in Denver 
is thinking of a branch plant for 
the west, we would be interested in 
having that plant locate in the Los 
Angeles Harbor area because the 
tonnage generated in the immediate 
port area is not subject to com- 
petitive factors beyond our control. 
By immediate port area, we mean 
within 50 miles, or within the range 
of local drayage or haulage. 

Every competing port in the 
United States is in approximately 
the same position of having a deep 
and abiding interest in location of 
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By B. J. Caughlin, President, 


The American Association of Port Authorities 


COMPETITIVE ECONOMICS 
MAKE PORTS SEEK INDUSTRY 


A man with long experience in port management outlines here the 
factors which have caused port authorities to make positive moves 
toward organized industrial development. 


new industry within its harbor area, 
but what the various ports do to 
encourage this will vary widely with 
local circumstances. 


In the major port cities there are 
always well developed promotional 
facilities for the attraction of in- 
dustry, including highly skilled and 
experienced services such as those 
offered by associations of commerce 
or by city or state departments of 
commerce. Such a major metropolis 
is usually a rail center, and the at- 
traction of industry is historically 
of major interest to railroad man- 
agement. Additionally, banking serv- 
ices in the metropolis are skilled in 
the industrial attractions of the com- 
munity and work constantly along 
those lines. 

So typically a public port agency 
in a major city is in the position of 
cooperating with these various spe- 
cialists in many ways and functions 
as part of the area team. 

One of the big contributions the 
port agency can make under such 
cooperation is the development of 
industrial lands through dredging 
and filling, and within the last few 
years various public port agencies 
have even launched “industrial 
park” ventures as a refinement of 
the basic port management function 
of land utilization in the harbor. 

In the smaller port cities where 
there is less recourse to well-staffed 
and highly skilled local agencies, 
industrial location can be a more 
direct effort by the port agency 


itself. A small port often will re- 
serve for its own (public) use the 
waterfront area, giving industrial 
leases in the immediate backland, 
together with building or providing 
such services as may be needed for 
access to shipside, such as a pipeline, 
roadway or rail spur. The land 
leases become an important source 
of revenue for the small port and 
tend to stabilize the ups and downs 
of competitive cargo movements to 
and from interior points. 

Activity of this kind is develop- 
ing new facets, too, as several port 
agencies have been known to erect 
general or special purpose buildings 
with port funds for long-term lease 
to manufacturers, thus enjoying 
higher lease values in addition to 
wharfage revenues generated from 
the resulting cargo. Care is always 
taken, however, to avoid situations 
whereby the use of port funds for 
special construction would endow 
a locating industry with any peculiar 
tax advantage accruing from the de- 
velopmental use of public funds. 

The public port industry of the 
United States derives its existence 
by functioning in a developmental 
area not feasible for private capital, 
and generally confines its functions 
to such areas, so it is important for 
the locating industry to focus upon 
distribution and operational advant- 
ages primarily and to explore all 
possible avenues of facilities and 
service which the port can provide, 
but realizing, at the same time what 
by logic and law it can not provide. 





IN BOSTON-Industries Cut Costs on Waterfront Sites 


Boston’s great natural harbor is an ideal industrial location, particularly for 
companies processing bulk materials. It is a day nearer Europe than the other major 
North Atlantic ports — and closer to the raw material reservoirs of Africa and 
South America. 

Some 25 plants now operating in the Port of Boston area are enjoying these 
maritime advantages as well as their proximity to world-renowned research centers. 

We invite you to contact Executive Director John F. O’Halloran for informa- 
tion on the industrial sites, adjacent to deep-water channels, which are starred on 
the photograph. 


@ 
MASSACHUSETTS Poet Authority 
141 MILK STREET, BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston telephone HUbbard 2-2930 ¢ Manhattan telephone ENterprise 6208 e Washington telephone District 7-8343 





D. Leon Williams, immediate past president 
and a member of the executive committee 
of the American Association of Port Author- 
ities, is the executive director of the North 
Carolina State Ports Authority. Prior to that 
time he was for five years executive director 
of the Georgia Port Authority. Mr. Williams 
has served three terms, a year each, as 
president of the South Atlantic & Caribbean 
Port Association. 


By D. Leon Williams 


NEW TRENDS EVIDENT IN 
PORT DEVELOPMENT 


In their efforts to attract shipside industry, ports in the United States 


and Canada are employing a variety of methods, including acquisition 


of large tracts of land for sites and the establishment of planned in- 


dustrial parks. 


Immediate Past President, American Association of Port Authorities 


he majority of the United 

States and Canadian Members 
of the American Association of Port 
Authorities are highly conscious of 
industrial development in connec- 
tion with port terminal operation. 
In fact, a definite trend is noted 
among public port operators where- 
by increasing interest is shown in 
stimulating industrial development. 

At several recent annual meet- 
ings of the American Association 
of Port Authorities the subject of 
industrial development and its re- 
lation to the port operation has 
been discussed by recognized auth- 
orities. 

Industrial development is of ma- 
jor importance to port terminal op- 
erators for many reasons. This 
activity brings additional revenues 
from several sources. Terminal 
charges, long-term leases, increased 
ship services, and at the same time 
the operator is developing captive 
business, usually unaffected by 
competition. It brings industry to 
the immediate area and to the 
State which may not have been 
secured otherwise. 

Certain types of industry depen- 
dent upon waterborne commerce 
profit by securing shipside sites. 
Such locations eliminate the cost of 
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moving raw material or finished 
product to and from the plant to 
the waterfront. 


In proposed port development 
programs and future planning, the 
need for large tracts of land is 
recognized. This acreage may be a 
part of the terminal property or 
may be adjacent to the property. 
These locations are made more ai- 
tractive because in most of these 
modern industrial developments all 
utilities are immediately available, 
as well as additional services and 
equipment, which can be secured 
from the port terminal. 

The prospective shipside indus- 
try represents a small percentage 
of the over-all, therefore, a long 
range program is necessary to at- 
tract this type of prospect. The con- 
tinuity of port industrial promotion 
has been found to be most effective. 

In reviewing the present indus- 
trial development activities among 
port operators, it is apparent that 
this program is active in all size 
ports — small, medium and large, 
but the approach to this program 
varies. We would see greater activ- 
ity in this field if each port group 
had ample acreage. Under these 
conditions, more attention could be 


given to this vital need to our in- 
dustry. 

The types of industry usually at- 
tracted to shipside are conscious of 
the local area served by the port 
and the immediate hinterland. The 
types of industry usually attracted 
would include grain _ elevators, 
processing plants, tank farms, ware- 
houses, distribution centers, refrig- 
eration plants, fabricating plants 
and assembly plants. 

It is most interesting to note the 
number of port-sponsored industri- 
al parks in the making or on the 
drawing board. This approach to 
attract industry will continue to 
become more popular among port 
terminal operators. The trend in 
port industrial development is ap- 
parent, however, a pattern or a 
recognized standard approach to at- 
tract shipside industry is not es- 
tablished. 

Because of the many mutual ad- 
vantages to the port terminal and 
to industry dependent upon water- 
borne commerce, increased activity 
in this field will continue. It is rea- 
sonable to expect within the next 
few years that the port terminal 
operators will make decided prog- 
ress in stimulating the growth of 
the shipside industry. 








Who Néeds 378 MILES 


of Warehouse Space? 
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SAVANNAH STATE DOCKS has 2-million Square 
Feet of covered concrete warehouse space which, 
if laid end to end in a strip 1-foot wide would 
measure 378.7 miles. This space is suitable for 
long or short term storage, processing, or distri- 
bution. Low rates will help you increase profits 
and reduce overhead. Industrial land acreage on 
deep water also available. Investigate today! 





~ ‘ ; 
Write: GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 
J. D. HOLT, Director, P. O. Box 1039, Savannah, Georgia GEORGIA PORTS AUTHORITY 


Other Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, New York 7 | ‘ 








SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





REFERENCE LIST OF PORT AGENCIES 


This directory of ports in the United States, its possessions, 
and Canada, will serve as a handy reference list for those 
interested in investigating the possibility of locating a plant 
on a port site. The assistance offered by the various port 
agencies may be simply that of supplying shipping facilities, 
or it may be a complete package of data on specific sites 
and the full range of site selection factors. Those ports listed 
with an asterisk (*) are the ones which did not return this 
year’s special ID questionnaire, while all those for which 
is given returned the questionnaire 


detailed information 
either in 1961 or 1960. 


CODE CLASSIFICATION DATA 
(A) Conduct or assemble research studies on service area. 
(B) Maintain complete files for service area on basic loca- 
tion factors: 1. Markets, 2. Labor, 3. Raw materials, 4. Power 
and fuel, 5. Water and waste, 6. Climate, 7. Transportation, 
8. Financing, 9. Legislation and taxes, and 10. Civic char- 


acteristics. 


(C) Maintain files on the above information for individual 


communities in service area. 


(D) Assemble above information on communities in com- 


parable form such as audit or survey. 


ALABAMA 

Port of Mobile, Alabama State Docks, 
P. O. Box 721, Mobile, Alabama. Earl M 
MecGowin, Director. Governing agency is 
State of Alabama, Capitol Building, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. Port serves neighbor- 
ing Southern states and Mid-continental 
United States. It handled a total tonnage 
of 20,045,297 in 1960. Port has_ channel 
depth of 38, auth. 40 ft. and 2,471,000 sq. 
ft. of covered storage and transit shed 
space. Special storage facilities include 
grain elevators, open storage area for 
ores, warehouses for imported fertilizers, 
with bagging and sacking unit, ware- 
houses tor imports, bonded warehouse 
area, Other special facilities include ship- 
side cold storage plant, cotton compress 
for high-density export cotton, bonded 
warehouse area, 3-berth bulk material 
handling plant for export and import 
ores, Marginal railroad tracks at ships 
berth, drumming, packing, sacking facili- 
ties. Operates own terminal switch rail- 
road Industrial development activities 
headed by Earl |! McGowin. 69,000 sq. 
ft. building available for sale and 99,000 
sq. ft. building available for lease, with 
assistance in financing offered. A, B: 
2.3.4.6, 8 3, 8.8, Co 0. 2 oo 2, 
K, L, M, N, O: 2, 4. 

ALASKA 

Anchorage Port Commission, George 

Cc. Shannon, P. O. Box 400, Anchorage, 


Alaska. 
CALIFORNIA 

*Encinal Terminals, Alameda, California. 
B. R. Allen, Assistant to President, Steam- 
er lines serving the port’s docks serve the 
entire world. During 1959 the port han- 
dled approximately 1,000,000 total tonnage. 
The channel depth is 32 ft. and it has 
1,200,000 sq. ft. covered storage and tran- 
sit shed space. The port operates steam- 
ship terminals, docks, warehouses, steve- 
doring, trucking, pool and buyer cars. It 
has 65 acres of industrial sites and a 
60,000 sq. ft. industrial building for lease. 
It also offers assistance in financing sites 
or building. 55 acres of industrial land is 
adjacent to deep water docks that are 
served by over 60 steamer lines. 

Port of Hueneme, P. O. Box 297, 
Hueneme, California. 

*Port of Long Beach, 925 Harbor Plaza, 
Long Beach, California, C. Vickers, 
General Manager. The port serves the 
Harbor District, a total of 7,500 acres and 
it handled a total of 10 million tons dur- 
ing 1959. The channel depth is approxi- 
mately 40 ft. and the covered storage 
and transit shed space is 2,000,000 sq. ft. 
Special facilities include bulk loading 
from rail cars to ship, electro magnetic 
cranes, and a 900,000 cu. bushel capacity 
grain elevator. It has 175 acres of indus- 
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ing, etc. 


industrial sites. 


sod 


(E) Serve as an Area Registry for the International Com- 
munity Audit Registry. 
_ (F) Maintain files on available industrial sites, covering 
items such as cost, ownership, availability of utilities, zon- 


(G) Own or share in ownership of developed or undeveloped 
(H) Conduct specific site studies. 


(1) Offer assistance in the design and layout of new plants. 
(J) Provide financial assistance to new or expanding plants 


either directly or indirectly. 


grams. 


programs. 


(K) Participate in long-term community improvement pro- 


(L) Aid communities in formulating and carrying out land- 
use planning and zoning programs. 
(M) Assist communities in setting up urban redevelopment 


(N) Help communities set up local foundations or develop- 
ment corporations. : 

(O) Engage in promoting service area and its communities: 
1. National Advertising; 2. Direct Mail programs distributing 
surveys or brochures; 3. Production or distribution of motion 
pictures dealing with community development; 4. Sponsor- 


ship of workshop and orientation sessions. 


trial sites for lease and offers assistance 
in financing. 

Port of Los Angeles, P. O. Box 151, San 
Pedro, California. B. J. Caughlin, General 
Manager. The governing agency is the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, a munici- 
pal agency, Room 1300 City Hall, Los An- 
geles, California. The port handled 24,620,- 
397 tons during 1960. The channel depth is 
35 ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 3,980,619 sq. ft. Special fa- 
cilities include supertanker terminal, grain 
terminal, container dock. Freight inter- 
change facilities include Harbor Belt Line 
(115 miles of trackage) connected with 3 
transcontinental railroads; 200 trucking 
firms. 

*Port of Los Angeles, 
Caughlin, General Manager, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Port of Oakland, Grove Street Pier, 
Oakland 7. Dudley W. Frost, Executive 
Director. Board of Port Commissioners, 
City of Oakland, governing agency. Port 
serves western states. It handled 3,300,000 
tons of cargo in 1960. The channel depth 
is 30 and 35 feet and covered storage and 
transit shed space is 900,600 square feet. 
Phil Wagner, Properties Manager _  as- 
signed to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. Port has 200 acres of 
land for lease. A, B: 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 
F, G, H, o:'2,.3 


Bernard J. 
City Hall, 


Port of Redwood City, Redwood City. 


M. D. McCarl, Port Manager. Board of 
Port Commissioners, P. O. Box 32, Red- 
wood City, governing agency. Port serves 
South San Francisco Bay Area. It han- 
dled in excess of 3,000,000 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 30 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
55,000 square feet. Other special facilities 
include bulk salt loading. 

Sacramento River Deep Water Ship 
Channel Project, Sacramento-Yolo Port 
District, 705 California Fruit Building, 
Sacramento 14, California. W. Stone, 
Port Director. Project is presently under 
construction with completion date set for 
July 1, 1963. Port District owns more than 
7,000 acres of land for the 25-mile stretch 
of the deep water channel, spoil disposal 
areas and ample areas for initial spoil 
disposal and future maintenance  pur- 
poses. arbor and turning basin and 
upper seven miles of deep water channel 
dredging were completed in December, 
960. 

Port of San Diego, 1365 North Harbor 
Drive, San Diego. John Bate, Port Di- 
rector. Harbor Commission, governing 
agency. Port serves West Texas, Imperial 
Valley, Arizona, Northern Mexico, and 
New Mexico. It handled 475,252 tons of 
cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 37 
feet and covered storage and transit shed 
space is 700,000 square feet. Other special 


facilities include bulk loader and facilities 
for bunkering. Freight interchange facil- 
ities railroad and truck. Carl F. Reupsch, 
Business Manager assigned to full-time 
industrial development activities. A, B: 
2467.3‘ ¢ Get, ea ee 

Port of San Francisco, Ferry Building, 
San Francisco 11, California. Ray F. Watts, 
Port Director. The State of California is 
the governing agency. The Port serves the 
United States and world wide. The total 
tonnage handled during 1960 is 5,600,000. 
The channel depth is 35 ft. at piers and the 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
220 acres of wharf and terminal area. Spe- 
cial storage facilities include cotton termi- 
nal, grain elevator, copra terminal, and 
banana terminal. Other special facilities in- 
clude barge cranes to 150 ton capacity; dry 
docks and ship repair facilities; world 
trade center; mobile cranes to 25 tons. 
Freight interchange facilities include rail, 
barge, truck and air. 

Port of Stockton, P. O. Box 2089, Stock- 
ton, California. E. E. Ferrari, Director. The 
governing agency is the Stockton Port Dis- 
trict, a municipal agency. The Port serves 
Central Valley of California. Certain car- 
goes drawn from and shipped to Midwest- 
ern U. S. points. The Port handled 3,500,- 
000 tons during 1960. The channel depth is 
32 ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 1,800,000 sq. ft. Special stor- 
age facilities include 2 grain elevators and 
berths, 2 bulk mineral berths, 1 wine termi- 
nal, 1 oil terminal. Other special facilities 
include cotton compress, 3 separate facili- 
ties for storage of bulk molasses, 9 general 
cargo berths. Executive in charge of indus- 
trial development activities is Leonard F. 
Formosa, Manager of Industrial Develop- 
ment. Available for lease is 250 acres of 
industrial sites with assistance in financing 
offered. A, B, G, H, I, J, K, L, O: 1, 2. 

*Ventura-Oxnard Harbor, Ventura, Cal- 


ifornia. 
CONNECTICUT 


*Port of New Haven, New Haven, Con- 


necticut. 
DELAWARE 


*The Port of Wilmington, Wilmington, 


Delaware. 
FLORIDA 


Port Canaveral, Port Canaveral, Fla. 
A. A. Dunn, Chairman, Port Commission. 
Canaveral Port Authority, Box 1463. Cocoa, 
governing agency. Port serves Central 
Florida. The channel depth is 33 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space 
is 12,000 square feet. Freight interchange 
facilities truck only. George J. King, Port 
Manager, assigned to full-time industrial 
development activities. Port has 550 acres 
of land for lease. G, H, I, J, K, L, O: 1, 2. 

Dade County Seaport, 853 Biscayne 
Boulevard, Miami. Arthur 


E. Darlow, 
Seaport Director. Metropolitan Dade 





PORTS 


County, Courthouse, Miami, governing 
agency. It handled 548,000 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 30 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space 
is 340,760 square feet. Other special facili- 
ties include dry docks. Richard J. Welsh, 
Director, Development Department as- 
signed to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. A, B, C, D, E, H, J, K, 
L, M, O. 

*Florida Ports & Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, I. P. Pedraza, Executive Director, 
Lambert Building, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Port of Fort Pierce, P. O. Box 1372, 
Fort Pierce. M. A. Ramsey, President. 
Fort Pierce Port and Terminal Company, 
governing agency, Port serves East Cen- 
tral Florida. It handled 500,000 tons of 
cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 25 
feet. Freight interchange facilities rail- 
roads and Port has 100 acres ot land for 
—_ B, C, D, E, F, G, H, K, L, M, O: 

*Hillsborough County Port Authority 
Jack P. Fitzgerald, Port Director, P. O 
Box 981, Tampa, Florida. 

*City of Jacksonville Municipal Docks 
and Terminals, J. Dillon Kennedy, Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities, P. O. Box 
3005, Jacksonville, Florida. 

*Port of Palm Beach Authority, Joel C. 
Wilcox, Port Director, . Box 990, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 

Pensacoia Port Autnority, 2759 North 
Palatox Street, Pensacola, Florida. Phil M. 
Alvarez, Port Director. The authority is an 
agency of the city of Pensacola. The port 
serves area from Gulf to Mid-west and 
handled approximately 150,000 tons during 
1960. The channel depth is 31 ft. with cov- 
ered storage and transit shed space now 
under construction. Special facilities in- 
clude bulk creosote and special chemical 
storage, bulk fertilizer warehouses, and 
conveyor systems. Freight interchange fa- 
cilities include railroads, truck lines and 
carloading company. Port has full-time 
and part-time personnel assigned to in- 
dustrial development activities. 

Port Everglades, Port Everglades, Flor- 
ida. R. T. Spangler, Port Manager. Gov- 
erning agency 1s Broward County Port 
Authority and is a separate district set up 
by the state. Port serves 13 counties, a 
total of 10,000 sq. miles in Southern Flor- 
ida. Total tonnage handled in 1960 was 
5,232,808. It has a channel depth of 35 
ft. with covered storage and transit shed 
space of 364,000 sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include molasses storage and 
petroleum tank farms. Belt Line Railroad 
connects with Florida East Coast and Sea- 
board Air Line Railways. 

*Port St. Joe Chamber of Commerce, 
Harry H. Saunders, Chairman-Industrial 
Development Committee, Port St. Joe, 
Florida. 

*St. Augustine Port Commission, L. C. 
Ringhaver, Chairman, P. O. Box 658, St. 
Augustine, Florida. 

*Tampa Maritime Association, S. S. 
Gaillard, President, P. O. Box 2879, Tam- 


pa, Florida. 
GEORGIA 

*Brunswick Port Authority, Brunswick 
Shipyard, Brunswick, Georgia. 

*Georgia Ports Authority, J. D. Holt, 
Executive Director, P. O. Box 1039, Sa- 
vannah, Georgia. 

*S§avannah District Authority, P. O. 
Box 768, Savannah, Georgia. G. H. Kis- 
singer, Jr., Executive Director. The port 
serves Metropolitan Savannah and Sa- 
vannah area. During 1959 the port han- 
dled over 4,000,000 short tons of cargo. 
The channel depth is 3 ft. It has over 
2,000,000 sq. ft. covered storage and tran- 
sit shed space. Savannah Machine and 
Foundry operates dry docks for ship- 
building and repairs — 540 ft. in length 
and 73 ft. in width. It has four deep 
water terminals for general cargoes 
The port can handle any normal size 
ship which ordinarily calls at South At- 
lantic and Gulf Ports. It has a 34,000 sq. 
ft. industrial building for sale and a 
20,000 sq. ft. industrial building for lease 
and offers assistance in financing. 

HAW 


Honolulu Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners, P. O. Box 397, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
Harold W. Butzine, Manager and Chief 
Engineer. Board of Harbor Commissioners 
is governing aqgeney. Port serves Ha- 
waiian Islands. It handled 5,000,000 tons 
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Choice PLANT SITES 


now available at the... 


PORT OF BUFFALO 


adjacent to Buffalo Port Terminal — Largest General 
Cargo Handling facility on the Great Lakes 


FOR MANUFACTURING AND ASSEMBLY PLANTS, WAREHOUSES, TRUCK TERMINALS, 
TANK FARMS, BULK STORAGE 


The waterfront property available now for industrial use, adjacent to the Port 
Terminal at Buffalo, N. Y., consists of more than 70 acres. All utilities, including 
electricity from the Niagara Power Project are at hand. The heart of downtown 
Buffalo is only five minutes away and interchanges to the New York State Thruway 
are but three minutes from the site. The property is serviced directly by the Buffalo 
Creek Railroad and is situated on the Outer Harbor which is currently being 
dredged from its present 23 feet depth to 27 feet. 


Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier comprise an area with solid, diversified growth be- 
hind it...with everything that promises a steady and continued progress. Three- 
quarters of all industrial categories listed by the Census Bureau are represented 
here. It's a major center of steel production... grain milling... electro-chemical and 
electro-metallurgical production. 


e The Niagara Frontier is a transport center in the midst of a big market. The Port 
of Buffalo, on Lake Erie, handles over 15 million tons of cargo annually and is the 
first major U. S. port-of-call on the St. Lawrence Seaway route. 


The Frontier is linked to the whole populous central and northeast United States 
by the New York State Thruway. It is served by 9 truckline railroads and 130 truck- 
ing companies. Just over the Peace Bridge at Buffalo lies Southern Ontario, home 
of more than half of all Canadian manufacturing output. 


More than 55% of all U. S. citizens, more than 62% of all Canadians live within 
500 miles of this busy link between two thriving nations. 


Pure water is limitless; low cost power is plentiful. There’s ready access to all 


kinds of raw materials; a solid labor force that offers skill as well as brawn; a 
favorable tax climate and ideal family living conditions. 


for further information write to the... 


NIAGARA FRONTIER PORT AUTHORITY 
432 CITY HALL BUFFALO 2,N. Y. 





PORTS 


in 1960. The channel depth is 35 ft. and 
covered storage and transit shed space as 
follows: State — 653,500 sq. ft.; Private — 
1,113,000 sq. ft.; Army Pier — 354,000 
sq. ft. Special storage facilities include 
bulk sugar, oil and grain on private piers. 
Other special facilities include 2 con- 
tainer cranes of 25 ton capactty at Dia- 
mond Head Terminal. K, 
ILLINOIS: 

*Calument Harbor Terminals, 130th and 
Stony Island Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

*Chicago Regional Port District, 360 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Illi- 
nois. Maxim M. Cohan, General Manager. 
The port serves the Lake Michigan and 
Chicago area. The channel depth is 21 ft. 
and the covered storage and transit shed 
space is 500,000 sq. ft. 

*Department of the Port of Chicago, 
Navy Pier, Chicago 11, Illinois. Captain 
John J. Manley, Port Director. The port 
serves entire Mid-America and handled 
62,000,000 tons of cargo during 1959. The 
channel depth is 21-28 ft. and the covered 
storage and transit shed space is 1,470,000 
sq. ft. Facilities include dry docks up to 
710 ft. length of vessel, and 110 ton lift 
floating crane. The port has unlimited 
water sites and backup land available. 

*Waukegan Port District, F. Ward Just, 
Chairman, 4 South Genessee Street, Room 
512, Waukegan, Illinois. 


: *Port of Council Bluffs, Council Bluffs, 
owa. 

*Port of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Port of Sioux City, Sioux City. R. W. 
Wigton, Executive Assistant Sioux City 
Dock Commission. Department of Public 
Docks, co sioux City ‘lratfic Bureau, 
Sheraton-Warrior Hotel Building, Sioux 
City, governing agency. Port serves with- 
in 200 mile radius. It handled 1,040 tons 
of cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 5 
feet. Freight interchange facilities are 
truck and rail. G. R. Wimmer, Manager, 
assigned to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. Port has industrial sites 
totaling 479 acres for sale. A, B, 
Oe ee ee Te ae 


, H, 


LOUISIANA 

Greater Baton Rouge Port Commission, 
P. O. Box 398, Port Allen, Louisiana. C. W. 
Herbert, Executive Director. Greater Bat- 
on Rouge Port Commission is governing 
agency. Port serves entire parishes of 
East Baton Rouge, West Baton Rouge, 
Iberville and Ascension. 25,000,000 tons 
handled in 1960. Its channel depth is 35 
ft. with covered storage and transit shed 
space of 120,000 sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include 712 million bu. grain 
elevator and 8 million gallon tank ter- 
minal. Other special facilities include 
public commodity warehouse, bulk ma- 
terials handling terminal, and two barge 
terminals. Interchange facilities include 
four railroads and numerous truck and 
barge lines. 3 part-time persons assigned 
to industrial development activities. B: 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. F, H, I, J, K, O: 1, 4. 

*Port of Lake Charles, John H. Groh, 
Port Director, Lake Charles, Louisiana. 

*Morgan City Harbor and Terminal 
District, A. J. Pattie, Morgan City, Louisi- 
ana. 

Port of New Orleans, #2 Canal St., New 
Orleans, Louisiana. W. J. Amoss, Director 
of the Port. Governing agency is Board of 
Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 
which is a state agency. Port serves Mid 
Continent U.S.A. It handled a total tonnage 
of 50,000,000 during 1960. The channel depth 
is 36 ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 6,033,939 sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include 7,200,000 bu. grain; abund- 
and private oil storage facilities; bulk ma- 
terials handling facility; special scrap iron 
facility; banana unloading facilities, open 
& closed public auto storage. Other special 
facilities include drydocking up to 20,000 
tons; up to 300 tons heavy lift in harbor; 
ship repair and construction facilities; total 
of 142 ship berths; special facilities for 
bulk solids, liquids, bananas, etc. Freight 
interchange facilities include 8 major 
trunkline railroads, over 50 barge lines, 
over 50 truck lines, air freight, including 
overseas. Maintains part-time industrial 
development department headed by Wil- 
liam H. Lewis, Planning Coordinator. 10 
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a PORT 


EVERGLADES 


FLORIDA 


LAUDERDALE 

To serve fast growing S.E. Flor- 
ida markets: Berthing space for 
16 ocean-going vessels, (more 
under construction); oil co. tank 
storage; gen. cargo facilities. 
Six transit warehouses with 
364,000 sq. ft; 100-acre-plus 


For further information contact 


HOLLYWOOD 
open storage . . . Easy access 
channel, short and straight 
from open sea, 35 ft. MLW. 
7,300 ft. from shipping lanes 
to turning basin South’s 
Number One cruise passenger 
ship Port. 


R. T. Spangler, Port Mgr., PORT EVERGLADES, PORT EVERGLADES, FLA. 





» B: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, F, G, 


acres of industrial sites available for lease. 
‘sa wi, 2, ey ey Re 


MAINE 

Maine Port Authority, Maine State Pier, 
Portland. Edward Langlois, General Man- 
ager. Maine Port Authority, governing 
agency. 2. _ ee 15,000,000 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 35 feet and 
covered pant and transit shed space is 
600,000 square feet. Eugene S. Martin, 
Area Development Council assigned to 
full-time industrial development activi- 
ties. Port has industrial sites totaling 500 
acres for sale and building area totaling 
200,000 square feet for sale or lease. 
A, B, C, D, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, 


1, 2, 3, 4 
MARYLAND 

Maryland Port ig rn Pier 2, Pratt 
Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. Joseph L. 
Stanton, Executive Director. The govern- 
ing agency is the State of Maryland, State 
House, Annapolis, Maryland. The _ Port 
serves an area of 45 miles. It handled a 
total tonnage of 41,800,000 net during 1960. 
The channel depth is 39 ft. and the covered 
storage and transit shed space is 5,302,195 
sq. ft. Special storage facilities include 13,- 
000,000 bu. grain; 16,000,000 bbls. oil; 2,000, - 
000 gal. molasses; 4,195,102 cu. ft. perish- 
ables (cold storage). Other special facilities 
include 3 coal loading piers with combined 
loading capacity of 9,100 tons per hr.; 3 ore 
unloading docks with total capacity of 
8,000 tons per hr.; 1 modern mechanized 
import banana terminal; 1 floating dry- 
docks with lifting capacities up to 20,000 
tons; 2 graving docks. Executive in charge 
of development activities is James 
Davis, Director of Planning. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

*Fall River Industrial Commission, 142 
Second Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts Port Authority, Port of 
Boston, 141 Milk Street, Boston 9, Massa- 
chusetts. John F. O'Halloran, Executive 
Director. The governing agency is the Mas- 
sachusetts Port Authority which is a gov- 
ernmental corporation. The Port handled 
20 million tons during 1960. The channel 
depth is 40 ft. MLW and the covered stor- 
age and transit shed space is 4,759,510 sq. 
ft. Special storage facilities include 2 1,000- 
000 bu. capacity grain elevators and ample 
oil storage. Special facilities include Navy 
Dry Dock South Boston 1200 ft. —y Beth- 
lehem Dry Dock East Boston 600 ft. long; 
several smaller dry docks. Four major car- 
riers serve area with local switching fa- 
cilities. Executive in charge of industrial 
development activities is I. C. Goode, Di- 
rector, Maritime Division. 250 acres of in- 
dustrial sites available for sale and 100 
acres available for lease. 150,000 sq. ft. 
building vacant for sale and 400,000 sq. ft. 
building for lease. Assistance is offered in 
financing of same. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H 
Id, & 


, M,N, O. 
MICHIGAN 
*Port of Bay City, Bay City, Michigan. 
*Port of Cheboygan, Cheboygan, Michi- 


an. 

*Port of Detroit Commission, Carlis J. 
Stettin, 2400 Guardian Building, Detroit 
26, Michigan. 

*Port Huron Maritime Commission, 
Port Huron, Michigan. Calvin M. Lakin, 
City Manager. The channel depth is 29 
ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 12,000 sq. ft. There are 500 
ft. dock and arrons, road and railroad 
along side, adjacent federal highway, and 
2 mobile gantry cranes on rail. It has 94 
acres of industrial sites for sale or lease 
and offers assistance in financing. Com- 
pletely planned industrial park adjacent 
to 2 major railroads. 

Port Huron Terminal Company, P. O. 
Box 273, Port Huron. William R. Neal, 
Vice President and General Manager. City 
of Port Huron. City County Building, 
McMorran Boulevard, governing agency. 
Port serves 100 square miles. It handled 
28,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 27 feet and covered storage and 
transit shed space is 10,400 square feet. 
Other special facilities include two 18 ton 
Gantry Cranes, 1,000 ft. dock frontage. 
Freight interchange facilities — rail and 
truck. Robert L. Patterson, Managing Di- 
rector, assigned to full-time industrial 
development activities. Port has building 
area totaling 250,000 square feet for sale 
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or lease. A, B, C, F, H, I, J, K, L, M, N. 
Port of Monroe, 3055 East Front Street, 
Monroe. George L. Soleau, Director. Port 
of Monroe Commission, governing agen- 
cy. Port serves a radius of 600 square 
miles. It handled 35,000 tons of cargo in 
1960. The channel depth is 20.7 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
14,000 square teet. George L. Soleau, Man- 
ager, assigned to full-time industrial de- 
velopment activities. Port has 550 acres of 
land for sale and 100 acres for lease, 
Port of Muskegon, Muskegon Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, City Hall, Muske- 
gon. Joseph V. Cook, Port Director. Board 
of Harbor Commissioners, City Hall, gov- 
erning agency. Port serves entire West- 
ern Michigan area. It handled 4,750,000 
tons of cargo in 1960. The channel depth 
is 21 feet and covered storage and transit 
shed space is 2,150,000 square feet. Freight 
interchange facilities — rail and truck. 
Clifford Webb, Industrial Commssioner, 
Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, as- 
signed to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. Port has 750 acres of 
land for sale or lease and building area 
totaling 2,000,000 square feet. A, B, C 
F, G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O 


*Port of Saginaw, Saginaw, Michigan. 


MINNESOTA 

Port of Duluth-superior, 909 Alworth 
Building, Duluth 2, Minnesota. Robert T. 
Smith, Port Director. The governing 
agency is the Seaway Port Authority ot 
Dulutn which is a public corporation — 
State of Minnesota. Tne Port serves 11 Mid- 
western states and handled 42,633,600 tons 
during 1960. The channel depth is 25 ft. 
and tne covered storage and transit shed 
space is 3 million sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include 11 grain elevators, 64 mil- 
hon bu. capacity; 12 loading berths; 10 gen- 
eral cargo docks; 3200 metric ton animal 
and vegetable oil tank farm loading 200 
tons per hr., operable June 5, 1961. Other 
special facilities include twin 90-ton gantry 
cranes, in-tandem capacity 180 tons, Public 
Marine Terminal; complete shipbuilding, 
repair and drydock facilities. Freight in- 
terchange facilities include 8 railroads (2 
Canadian) and 14 truck lines; barges avail- 
able; Public Marine Terminal entirely pal- 
letized operation. Gerald A. Regnier, Man- 
ager of Public Relations and Industrial 
Promotion is in charge of development ac- 
tivities. 400 plus acres of industrial sites 
available for sale, 450 plus acres available 
for lease. 300,000 plus sq. ft. industrial 
building for sale and 350,000 plus sq. ft. 
building for lease. Assistance in financing 
is «fered. A, B, C, D, F, G, hk. Ose Oe 


, 


, 4 

*xurt Authority of City of St. Paul, 
Frank Clawson, Executive Director, City 
Hall and Court House, St. Paul 2, Minne- 


sota. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Biloxi Port Commission, P. O. Box 738, 
Biloxi, Mississippi. Jacinto B. Baltar, 
Chairman. Governing agency is Biloxi 
Port Commission. Port serves Biloxi area. 
Is primarily a small crafts harbor. 

*Gulfport Port Commission, Box 997, 
Gulfport, Mississippi. R. B. Swenson, Port 
Director. The port serves the South and 
Midwest and during 1959 it handled 340,000 
tons of cargo. The channel depth is 30 
ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 392,000 sq. ft. It has 36 
acres of planned industrial sites for lease. 

*The Jackson County Port Authority, 
Al S. Johnson, Director, Box 348, Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi. 

Port of Pascagoula, Box 348, Pascagoula, 
Mississippi. Al Johnson, Port Director. The 
governing agency is the Jackson County 
Port Authority. The Port serves the entire 
County and handled a total tonnage of 
750,000 during 1960. The channel depth is 
33 ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 100,000 sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include a 2,100,000 bu. grain ele- 
vator. Other special facilities include 5 ship 
yards, 5,000 acres of industrial property. 
Freight interchange facilities include 4 
deep sea berths. 

NEBRASKA 

*Nebraska City Dock Board, Robert L. 
McConneiee, Secretary., 115 South 8gth 
Street, Nebraska Citv. Nebraska. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

*New Hampshire State Port Authority, 

John E. Seybolt, Chairman, 720 Lafayette 


PORTS 


Road, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


NEW JERScY 

Camden Marine Terminals, Foot of 
Beckett Street, Camden i, New versey. 
Josepn W. McGee, Executive Secretary 
and General Manager. soutn Jersey vrort 
Commission, FP. O. Box 129, Camaen, is 
governing agency. Port serves 7% counties. 
it handled a total tonnage of 799,201 in 
1960. its cnannel aepin is 40 tt. ana the 
coverage storage and transit shed space 
is 230,000 sq. 11. Special storage tacilties 
include 780,000 sq. ft. of open storage. 
Intercnange tacilities include 2 raulroads. 

WDelaware River Ports, Philadelphia and 
Camaen. John M. McCullough, sxecutive 
Director. Delaware River Port Authority, 
P. O. Box 1949, Camaen 1, governing 
agency. Port serves area from Trenton, 
N. J. to Wilmington, Delaware. it hanaled 
100,000,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The 
cnanni depth is 40 feet. 

*pepartment of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Wevelopment, Bureau of Naviga- 
tion, Salvatore A. Bontempo, 137 East 
State Street, trenton, inew Jersey. 

*Trenton Marine Terminals, inc., Tren- 
ton, New versey. 

NEW YORK 

Port of Albany, Administration Build- 
ing, Albany 2. Frank W. Dunham, General 
Manager. Albany vrort District Commuis- 
sion, Administration Building, governing 
agency. rort serves upper New York 
State, western Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampsuire. it nanaiea %,000,000 tons 
of cargo in 1960. The Channel depth is 27 
teet and covered storage ana transit shed 
space 1s 4UU,WUU square teet, rreignt inter- 
Coange taciliues — rail ana truck. rort nas 
iuu acres ot land for lease and building 
area totaling 30,000 square feet for lease. 


*American Dock and Pouch Terminal, 
17 State Street, New York 4, New York. 

Port of suifalo, Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority, Room 432 City Hall, Butfalo 2. 
Niagara Frontier ort Authority, govern- 
ing agency. Port serves a radius of 30,000 
square mules. It hanaled 16,00u,uu0 tons of 
cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 25 
feet and covered storage and transit shed 
space 1s 440,vuU square ieetl. rrelgat incer- 
change facilities — rail and truck. Port 
has 190 acres of land tor lease. B: 7, G, 
d, K, O: 1, 2. 

*Bush ‘Terminal Railroad, 100 Broad 
Street, New York 4, New York. 

*st. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, L. M. Hale, Director, Box 
21%, rassena, New York. 

*New York Foreign Trade Zone Opera- 
tors, Inc., 17 Battery Place, New York 4, 
New York. 

*The vort of New York Authority, 111 
Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
Austin J. Tobin, Executive Director. The 
port serves 1,500 sq. miles and has one 
ot the timest deep water berth loading 
grain elevators on the east coast. Distri- 
bution buildings available to users of 
waterborne cargoes. 1,000,000 sq. fit. now 
under construction, 

*Oswego Port Authority, 
Mendel, Jr., Oswego, New York. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
*North Carolina State Ports Authority, 
D. Leon Williams, Education Building, 
raleigh, North Carolina. 


OHIO 

Port of Cleveland, 120 City Hall, Cleve- 
land 14, William J. Rogers, Director of 
Port Control. City of Cleveland, Depart- 
ment of Port Control, East 6th & Lake- 
side, governing agency. Port handled 
225,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 23 and 25 feet and covered stor- 
age and transit shed space is 403,000 
square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude dry docks. Freight interchange fa- 
cilities — rail and truck. 

*Toledo Marine Terminals, Inc., 26 Main 
Street, Toledo 5, Ohio. R. W. Cary, Vice 
President and General Manager. The port 
serves a minimum radius of 200 mules. 
A total of 79,270 net tons was handled 
during 1959. The channel depth is 25 ft. 
and the covered storage and transit shed 
space is 51,000 sq. ft. Among special facili- 
ties are double dockside tracks; 1500 ft. 
concrete marginal dock; warehouse load- 
ing tract and platform for rail cars and 
trucks; approximately 8 acres open stor- 
age; 30-ton stiff leg crane; 25-ton mobile 
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A complete port — 
Adjacent to 
Boardman Space Park 


PORT OF 
UMATILLA- 
OREGON 


Natural Distribution Center 
of Northwest 


LOCATION — 

e At Junction of U. S. 395 (Canada to 
Mexico) and Highway 80 (30)—Trans- 
continental Highways. 

© On Union Pacific main line. 

e Dock situated on McNary Dam Pool 
on Columbia River—served by barge 
lines. 


CENTRAL DISTRIBUTION POINT — 
e 180 miles to Portland, Oregon 


e 194 miles to Spokane, Washington 
e 235 miles to Seattle, Washington 
e 285 miles to Boise, Idaho 


FACTS — 
e Industrial sites up to 50,000 acres. 


Unlimited water supply. 


Natural gas pipeline bisects 
Port District. 


Revenue Bond financing. 


Abundant hydroelectric power—Rates 
comparable to lowest in nation 
(located on McNary Dam Pool). 


Good labor supply. 


Semi-arid climate—favorable to year 
around activities. 


Recreational facilities in and adja- 

cent to area: 

e Hunting 
Fishing 
Boating 
Skiing 


© Swimming 
© Golf 
e Many other 


INFORMATION AVAILABLE — 


PORT OF UMATILLA 


P. 0. Box 408 McNary, Oregon 





PORTS 


crane; 15-ton mobile crane; lift trucks; 
total acreage 1342; located in center of 
town; easy access to inter-state highways. 

Port of Toledo, Toledo-Lucas County 
Port Authority, 241 Superior Street, Tole- 
do. Louis C. Purdey, General Manager. 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authority, 
governing agency. Port serves 307 square 
miles, Lucas County, trading area covers 
93,674 square miles. It handled 3412 mil- 
lion tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 25 feet and covered storage and 
transit shed space is 205,000 square feet. 
Other special facilities include 2 dry 
docks. Freight interchange facilities — 
rail and truck. Port has 73 acres of land 
for sale and 87 for lease. A, B, G 


B,.0O:2,3,2. 4 
OREGON 

*Port of Alsea, Alsea, Oregon. 

*Port of Arlington, Arlington, Oregon. 
Port of Astoria, Smith Point, Astoria. 
R. J. Bettendorf, General Manager. Port 
of Astoria Commission, governing agency. 
Port serves a radius of 820 square miles. 
It handled 200,000 tons of cargo in 1960. 
The channel depth is 35 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 415,000. 
Freight interchange facilities — rail and 
truck. Port has 200 acres of land for lease 
and building area totaling 248, 000 square 
feet for lease. J, K. 

*Port of Coos Bay, Coos Bay, Oregon. 

Port of Hood River, 207 Cascade Street, 
Hood River. George D. Bartch, Manager. 
Port of Hood River Commission, govern- 
ing agency. Port serves Hood River Coun- 
ty and Mid Columbia River. It handled 
10,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 27 feet. Port has up to 600 seres 
of land oe lease. A, B, C , . & 
J,K, L, : 

*Port of Newport, Newport, Oregon. 
*Port of Port Orford, Port Orford, 
Oregon. 


The Port of Portland, P. O. Box 4099, 
Portland 8. John J. Winn, Jr., General 
Manager. The Port of Portland Commis- 
sion, governing agency. Port serves Ore- 
gon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana. 
It handled 9 million tons of cargo in 1960. 
The channel depth is 35 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 1,500,000 
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SEND FOR YOUR 


FREE COPY 
OF OUR NEW PORT BOOK — 
(Just off the presses) 


® 
LEARN THE COMPLETE FACTUAL STORY OF 
THE ADVANTAGES OF SHIPPING 
THRU MAINE PORTS 


WRITE TO: 
MAINE PORT AUTHORITY 
DEPT. 33, MAINE STATE PIER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude floating dry docks, seven ship re- 
pair berths and specialty docks. Freight 
interchange facilities — steamship, rail, 
truck and airlines. Carl H. Cover, Man- 
ager, Industrial Development Department 
of the Port, assigned full-time industrial 
development activities. Port has 270 acres 
of land for sale and 460 acres for lease 
and building area ee % | 10,000 —— 
feet for lease. Pa Beh, 2 34, &, S, 7,' 20, 
G, H, J, K, O: 

Commission -? Public Docks, 3070 N. W. 
Front Avenue, Portland 10, Oregon. 
Thomas P. Guerin, General Manager. City 
of Portland, City Hall, Portland is gov- 
erning agency. Port serves Pacific North- 
west states and inland to Middle West. 
Handled 9,102,406 s/t during 1960. The 
channel depth is 30 ft. The covered stor- 
age and transit shed space is approxi- 
mately 2,000,000 sq. ft. Special storage 
facilities include 5 grain elevators; 8 pri- 
vate oil docks; 10,000 ton bunker space; 
molasses, tallow, edible oil tanks; open 
storage. Special facilities include 2 dry- 
docks, ship repair yards, bulk unloading 
plant, bulk outloading, ship scrapping. In- 
terchange facilities include rail, truck, 
barge. 

Port of Umatilla, P. O. Box 408, 505 Wil- 
Lamette Street, McNary, Oregon, J. H. 
Sturgis, Manager. Port of Umatilla Com- 
mission is the governing agency. Port 
serves a 2,700 sq. mile area. The mini- 
mum channel depth atter December 
1963 will be 14 ft. Covered _ storage 
and transit shed space available in 
area. Special facilities include _ load- 
ing dock. Interchange facilities in- 
clude truck to barge. Mr. Sturgis heads 
department devoted specifically to in- 
dustrial development activities. 231 acres 
available for sale and 25 acres available 
for lease and offers assistance in financ- 
ing same. A, Ps pee be 7, 8, 9, 10, 
Cc. wo, wv, G, N, O: 1 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Port of Erie, 25 E. 8th Street, Erie. Cal- 
vin "E. Dingler, Port Director. Port Com- 
mission, City of Erie, Parks Department, 
City Hall, Erie, governing paresy- Port 
serves the Erie area. The channel depth 
is 25 feet and covered storage and transit 
shed space is 60,000 square feet. Frei ong 
interchange facilities — rails and truc 

J. Shaner, Executive caanetery, 
Greater Erie Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, Erie, assigned to full-time in- 
dustrial development activities. Port has 
2,000 acres of land for sale and 100 acres 
for lease and building area totaling 20,618 
square feet for sale. A, B, C, D, E, F, G 
HB, 1.d, Bt 28 Me, ©. 

*Port of Philadelphia, Division of Port 
Operations, Thomas C. Brown, Pier No. 4, 
South, Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 

*Port of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. 
PUERTO RICO 

Puerto Rico Ports Authority, P. O. Box 
3508, San Juan. Rafael Durand, Executive 
Director. Economic Development Admin- 
istration, P. O. Box 2672, governing agen- 
cy. Port serves Puerto Rico. It handled 
2,400,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The chan- 
nel depth is 30 feet and covered storage 
and transit shed space is 1,000,000. Other 
special facilities include a drydock with 
20,000 ton capacity. Mr. Gaspar Rocoa, 
President, assigned to full-time industrial 
development activities. Port has 75 acres 
of land for sale and 100 acres for lease. 
A, B, C.. DB, FF, &.. 3. 4. 2. Bh MN, O: 

Port of Corinto, Autoridad Portuaria de 
Corinto, Nicaragua. Rafael Huezo, Jr., 
General Administrator. Consejo Directivo 
de la Autoridat Portuaria de Corinto, 
Managua, D. N. Nicaragua, governing 
agency. Port serves all pacific coast of 
Nicaragua. It handled 400,000 tons of car- 
go in 1960. The channel depth is 28 feet 
and covered storage and transit shed 
snece is 96,610 Cu. M. and 127,549 square 


feet. 
RHODE ISLAND 
*City of Providence, James J. Fisher, 
Department of hag nl + renee City Hall, 
Providence, SOUTH. 
UTH ‘CAROLINA 
*Shipyard River Terminals, P. O. Box 
537, Charleston, South Carolina. James G. 
Gibbs, President. The port serves the 
southeastern area and during 1959 han- 
dled 250,000 tons of cargo. The channel 
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depth is 30 ft. It has a covered ee 
and transit shed space of 300,000 ies 
Facilities include bulk handling cautery 
and bulk loading elevators. 

*South Carolina State Ports Authority, 
Cotesworth P. Means, Chairman, One 
Vendue Range, Charleston, South Caro- 


lina. 
TENNESSEE 


Port of Memphis, 1115 Riverside Drive, 
Memphis. Clark Kittrell, Port Director. 
Memphis and Shelby County Port Com- 
mission, governing agency. Port serves 
states of Arkansas, Mississippi and Ten- 
nessee. It handled 6,500,000 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 12 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
80,000 square feet. Other special facilities 
include a public dock and a private dock 
for dry cargo. Port has 7,000 acres of 
land for sale or lease. 

*Port of Rockwood Authority, Harry T. 
Burn, Secretary-Treasurer, Box 210, Rock- 
wood, Tennessee. 

TEXAS 

Port of Beaumont, P. O. Box 4126, 
Beaumont. James H. Hartzog, General 
Manager and Secretary-Treas. Port of 
Beaumont Navigation District of Jeffer- 
son County, Texas, governing agency. 
Port serves a 21 state area from Indiana 
to Colorado and Great Lakes to Gulf. 
It handled 23,000,000 tons of cargo in 1960. 
The Channel depth is 38 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space ‘is 286,291 
square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude full scale shipbuilding operations 
and 15,000 ton floating drydock. Freight 
interchange facilities — rail, truck and 
paces. Port has 240 acres of land for 
ease 

Port Brownsville, P. O. Box 231, 
Brownsville. F. W. Hofmokel, Port Direc- 
tor. Brownsville Navigation District, gov- 
erning agency. Port serves Rio Grande 
Valley and Northern Mexico. It handled 
1,069,483 tons of cargo in 1960. The chan- 
nel depth is 36 feet and covered storage 
and transit shed space is 530,300 square 
feet. Freight interchange facilities include 
intracoastal barge canal and rail. Port 
has 30,000 acres of land for lease and 
building area totaling 26,500 square feet 
for sale or lease. A, B, C, D, F, G 
J, Ses da, CF 12 

Port of =. Christi, P. O. Box 1541, 
Corpus Christi. Byrd Harris, Port Direc- 
tor. Nueces County Navigation District 
No. 1, governing agency. Port serves 
Texas and Mid-western states. It handled 
24 million tons of cargo in 1960. The chan- 
nel depth is 36 feet and covered storage 
and transit shed space is 500,000 square 
feet. Other special facilities include bulk 
materials dock with travelling unloadiing 
tower. Freight ne facilities, rail 
only. 

*Port of Freeport, Freeport, Texas. 

The Port of Galveston, 802 - 25th Street, 
Galveston. W. H. Sandberg, General Man- 
ager. The Board of Trustees of the Gal- 
veston Wharves, governing agency. Port 
serves all states west of Mississippi River. 
It handled 6 million tons of cargo in 1960. 
The channel depth is 36 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 4,500, 
square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude 1200 foot open pier. Freight inter- 
change facilities — rail and truck. Port 
has 4,000 acres of land for sale or lease. 
B: 7, K, O: 

Port of Harlingen, Harlingen. Edward 
L. Baw, Port Director. Arroyo Colorado 
Navigation District of Cameron and Wil- 
lacy Counties, 238 Commerce Street, Har- 
lingen, governing agenc Port serves 4 
southmost counties of exas. It handled 
225,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 12 feet and covered storage and 
transit shed space is 2 warehouses, 60 x 
180 feet and 60 x 300 feet. Other special 
facilities include 3 oil docks, 2 open docks 
and 1 portable adjustable dock. Freight 
interchange facilities — rail and truck. 
Port has 600 acres of ae for lease. 
A, 3, S, 3. ee i, A. 4, 2 

Port of Houston, 1519 Capitol Avenue, 
Houston. J. P. Turner, General Manager. 
Board of Navigation and Canal Com- 
missioners, Harris County Houston Ship 
Channel Navigation District, P. O. Box 
2562, Houston, governing agency. Port 
serves all Midwestern and Southwestern 
States. It handled 60,265,293 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 36 feet and 





covered storage and transit shed space is 
4,397,505 square feet. Other special facili- 
ties include new _ shipside loading and 
unloading seas. Vernon Bailey, Assistant 
General anager, assigned to full-time 
os raion development activities. G, H, K, 


*Port Isabel-San Benito Navigation Dis- 
trict of Cameron County. T. W. Dunn, 
P. O. Box 218, Port Isabel, Texas. 

Port Mansfield, 152 S. 7th Street. Ray- 
mondville. Charles R. Johnson, Port Di- 
rector. Willacy County Navigation Dis- 
trict, governing agency. Port serves South 
Texas and Mexico. It handled 800,000 tons 
of cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 12 
feet and covered storage and_ transit 
shed space is 12,800 square feet. Other 
special facilities include one dry dock, 
one oil loading dock and 200 feet of — 
barge docks. Freight interchange facili- 
ties, truck only. ick Rapp, President, 
Industrial Foundation, assigned to full- 
time industrial development activities. 
Port has 2,000 acres of land for lease and 
building area totaling 12,800 square feet 
for lease. B: 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, J, K, N, 


O: 1,2. 

Port of Orange, P. O. Box 504, Orange. 
J. T. Arledge, Port Director. Orange 
County Navigation and Port District, gov- 
erning agency. Port serves the south- 
west. It handled 100,000 tons of cargo in 
1960. The channel depth is 33 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
90,000 square feet. Other special facilities 
include 3 berths with 40 x 100 foot apron 
and dock. Freight interchange facilities — 
rail. E. S. Emerson, Fiscal Agent, as- 
signed to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. Port has 60 acres of land 
for lam. A, B, C, Bm & O:. 4, 4 

Port of Port Arthur, P. O. Box 650, Port 
Arthur, Texas. Lyle Vickers, Executive 
Vice President. Port is privately owned 
and, therefore, has no municipal or pri- 
vate docks. It handled a total tonnage of 
23,000,000 during 1960. The channel depth 
is 36 ft. Special storage facilities include 
2,500,000 bushel capacity grain elevator 
under lease by K.C.S. Rwy. to Cargill, 
Inc. Freight Interchange facilities include 
2 railroads. Mr. Vickers is head of indus- 
trial development department with 7 oth- 
er full-time persons assigned to industrial 
development activities. rort has trom 1 
to 1,500 acres available for sale. A, B: 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, C, D, F, H, I, K, 
L, M, N, O: 2. 

*Port of Sabine Pass, Sabine Pass, 
Texas. 

Port of Texas City, P. O. Box 325, 
Texas City. J. B. Wimberly, President and 
General Manager. Texas City Terminal 
Railway Company, governing agency. 
Port serves the midwest and southwest. 
It handled 16,000,000 tons of cargo in 1960. 
The channel depth is 36 feet. Other spe- 
cial facilities include combination bulk 
oil and container dock with crane. Freight 
interchange facilities — rail. Port has 
available land for sale or lease. G, I, 


K,O:1 
VIRGINIA 


Port of Alexandria, Alexandria, Virginia. 
The governing agency is the Virginia State 
Ports Authority, Maritime Tower, Norfolk 
10, Virginia. The Port serves the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area, plus Western Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York & Eastern 
Ohio, West Virginia and Northern Virginia. 
It handled 335,000 tons during 1960. The 
channel depth is 24 ft. and the covered 
storage and transit shed space is 166,000 
sq ft. Served by Southern Railway and 
Washington and Old Dominion Railway. 
William J. Murray. Director of Commerce 
Development, is in charge of development 
activities. 200 acres of industrial sites avail- 
able for sale and 125 acres available for 
lease. 85,000 sq. ft. industrial building avail- 
able for sale and 350,000 sq. ft. building for 
lease. Assistance in financing is offered. 
A, D, F, H, K, L, M, N, O: 2. 

*Hampton Roads Maritime Association, 
H. M. Thompson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, 406-08 East Plume Street, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

Port of Hopewell, Hopewell, Virginia. 
The governing agency is the Virginia State 
Ports Authority, Maritime Tower, Norfolk 
10, Virginia. The Port serves the local area 
only. It handled a total tonnage of 2,600,000 
during 1960. The channel depth is 25 ft. 
Special facilities include privately owned 
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piers of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., City 
oint Oil Terminal, and Souther Materials 
sand and gravel wharf. Primarily barge 
traffic at this port. William J. Murray, Di- 
rector of Commerce Development, handles 
industrial development activities. Unlim- 
ited acres of industrial sites available for 
sale or lease, with assistance in financing 
offered. A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, I, J, K, L, 
M.N, O. 

Port of Newport News, 227 28th Street, 
New Port News. J. Frank Alspaugh, Ex- 
ecutive Director. Peninsula Port and In- 
dustrial Authority, governing agency. 
Port serves Virginia and midwest. It han- 
dled 13.6 million tons of cargo in 1959. 
The channel depth is 40 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 2 million 
square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude one ore handling pier, two coal 
exporting piers and five drydocks. Freight 
interchange facilities — car-ferry and 


PORTS 


rail. Port has 750 acres of land for sale 
and building area totaling 46,000 square 
feet for sale, 20,000 —T feet for lease. 
&. BS eS. FG, -4¢, 4%. 6, 8 


*Norfolk Port Authority, Board of 
Trade Building, Norfolk, Virginia. M. M. 
Mora, General Manager. Jurisdiction of 
Norfolk Port Authority is within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Norfolk. How- 
ever, the Port of Norfolk serves the en- 
tire eastern, midwestern, and southern 
sections of the U.S. During 1959 the port 
handled approximately 18,200,000 tons of 
foreign cargo. ‘he channel depth is 40 
ft. and the approximate covered storage 
and transit shed space is 6,500,000 sq. ft. 
Norfolk has all types of facilities for 
handling cargo — general cargo and bulk 
terminals, cranes, grain elevators, etc., 
and several shipyards equipped with dry 
docks and marine railways and latest, 
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PR PROBLEMS? 


Trying to develop a good corporate image of your company in 
the regions you serve? The answer to this question is probably 
“Yes, but this advantage is hard to gain.” 


One of the solutions to this problem is the AREA DEVELOP- 
MENT GUIDE and the continuing service which goes with 
each subscription. This comprehensive textbook and the fol- 
lowing supplements on industrial development, community 
improvement, and area promotion provides you with a method 
by which you can help brighten your corporate image and, 
at the same time, help improve the communities in which 


You can contribute the AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE 
to the local Chambers of Commerce in your interest areas. 
You will be aiding the community relations of your company 
and assisting the communities to better their business climate. 
The GUIDE and the continuing, one-year service are only $25 
for single subscriptions and you can get reduced rates for 


INVESTIGATE THIS OPPORTUNITY TODAY! 


AREA DEVELOPMENT GUIDE 


2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 











PORTS 


most modern facilities. The port has 400 
acres of planned industrial sites for sale 
and offers assistance in financing. 
*Portsmouth Industrial Commission, 
P. O. Box 559, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
Peninsula Port & Industrial Authority, 
P. O. Box 92, Newport News, Virginia. 
Frank Alspaugh, Executive Director. Gov- 
erning agency is Virginia State Ports Au- 
thority, Maritime Tower, Norfolk 10, Vir- 
ginia. Port serves area East of Missiouri- 
Mississippi River from Great Lakes to Ten- 
nessee and North Carolina except New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Eastern Ohio. It handled a total 
tonnage of 16,000,000 during 1960. The chan- 
nel depth is 40 ft., with covered storage 
and transit shed space of 2,499,586 sq. ft. 
Facilities include 1 major oil tank farm, 
special coal handling piers and facilities, 
ore unloading pier and facilities, and larg- 
est privately owned ship building and dry- 


dock company on earth. Served by Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, car float, good 
highway connections. Maintains department 
devoted specifically to industrial develop- 
ment. 11,000 acres plus, industrial park sites 
and individual sites including deepwater 
available. 10,000 sq. ft. ae: available 
for sale or lease. A, B: . ne eS 
ay pdenguadiens mf zr a L, M, N, 0: 1, 

Port of Richmond, Richmond, Virginia. 
The governing agency is the Virginia State 
Ports Authority, Maritime Tower, Norfolk 
10, Virginia. The Port serves Western Vir- 
ginia and handled 3,000,000 tons during 1960. 
The channel depth is 25 ft. and the covered 
storage and transit shed space is 187,000 sq. 
ft. Richmond is a transportation gateway 
with 6 trunk line railroads, 50 motor freight 
carriers, and bulk water freight service. 
William J. Murray, Director of Commerce 
Development is in charge of industrial de- 





PORT OF ERIE 


“OVERLAND” MILES CLOSER 
TO KEY FOREIGN MARKETS... 


Ship Via Port of Erie... Eliminate costly, long distance hauls to overseas 
ports . . . route your next cargo through Port of Erie, Pennsylvania's Gateway 


To The Seaway - - - and save! 


Modern Equipment... New .. . 


140-ton rated Crawler-type Crane plus 


30-ton rated Traveling Gantry Crane makes Port of Erie only “heavy lift world 
port” on Great Lakes with diversified capabilities! 


New Booklet FREE! ... Get all the facts .. 


. today! See how Port of Erie's 


45-ft. wide paved aprons, 27-ft. deep-draught berths, 69,000 square feet cov- 
ered storage and 5 acres outdoor storage can save you money! 


Write To: 


PORT COMMISS 


8TH 


Ze aS T 


ON 
> 


I 
STREE 


Erie, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 











WE OFFER YOU 

¢ Concrete Docks 

¢ Rail Service to Docks 

* Warehousing — Open Storage 





PREPARED fo Serve You With Our Expanding 


PORT OF HARLINGEN 


Located in the ¢ Progressive Rio Grande Valley ¢ 
Fastest Growing Area of South Texas 
Fastest Growing BARGE TERMINAL 


INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE + 500 ACRES » ON or NEAR PORT 


Address Inquiries to — E. L. BAW — Port Director 
232 Commerce Bidg. — Harlingen, Texas 


Bulk Cargo Handling 


¢ Special Facilities Constructed 
to Suit Your Needs 


* Grain Elevator Service 








velopment activities. Unlimited industrial 
one available for sale or lease. A, B, C, D 

Tidewater Virginia ‘Development Council, 
300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Virginia. Clar- 
ence H. Osthagen, Vice President and Exe- 
cutive Director. Governing agency is the 
Virginia State Ports Authority, 1600 Mari- 
time Tower, Norfolk 10, Virginia. Council 
serves area East of Missouri-Mississippi 
River from Great Lakes to Tennessee & 
North Carolina except New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland & Eastern 
Ohio. It handled a total tonnage of 34,000,- 
000 during 1960. The channel depth is 40 
{t., with covered storage and transit shed 
space of 6,806,312 sq. ft. Storage facilities 
include 2 grain elevators, imperial tobacco 
warehouse, oil tank farms, fertilizer plants. 
Other facilities include several privately 
owned shipbuilding and repair facilities, 
special coal handling piers and _ facilities. 
Freight interchange facilities include nine 
trunk line railroads, jointly owned Belt 
Line RR, barge lines, carfloats. Maintains 
department devoted specifically to indus- 
trial development activities. Unlimited in- 
dustrial sites available for sale or lease. 
200,000 sq. ft. building for sale or lease. A, 
B: 1, 2, 3,4, 5, %, 7 3.9, 30, C, BF, G, &, f, 
J, me. ls, Mh, NO 153; G4. 

*Virginia State Ports Authority, 254 
Granby Street, Norfolk, Virginia. David 
H. Clark, Executive Director. The port 
serves all of the Atlantic Coast, inland 
to the Mississippi River and north into 
the Great Lakes area. During the first 6 
months of 1959 the port handled 16,965,752 
tons of cargo. The channel depth is 40 
ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 10,000,000 sq. ft. Facilities 
include coal piers, grain elevators, ore 
handling facilities, extensive liquid stor- 
age areas, two major privately-owned 
shipbuilding and SHIN yards. 

WASHINGTON 

Port of MP 0g P. O. Drawer 643, 
Bellingham, Washington. Clarence M. 
Beal, Manager. The governing agency is 
composed of port commissioners, chair- 
man, attorney, 2 commissioners at large, 
port manager, engineer and auditor. Port 
serves area of Whatcom County, 2,071 
sq. miles. Total tonnage handled by Port 
of Bellingham during 1960 was 35,000 tons 
whereby total tonnage for Bellingham 
Bay area was 1,184,722. The channel depth 
is 33 ft. and the covered storage and 
transit shed space is 57,600 sq. ft. Special 
storage facilities include 2,000 ton capaci- 
ty grain elevator. Other special facilities 
include pile-driving, dredging, lifting 
with capacity up to 60 tons; Marine rail- 
way with shipbuilding and repair facil- 
ities; 2 overhead lifting cranes up to 40 
tons. Freight interchange facilities in- 
clude railroads and trucking lines. In- 
dustrial development department is head- 
ed by Thomas J. Glenn, Port Engineer. 
200 acres of planned industrial sites avail- 
able for lease and assistance in financing 
is offered. Proposed 320 acre industrial 
park in Port area being incorporated. 
re Sy Re | sale or lease. A, B: 1, 2, 3, 
4, 5, 89.10. C.D, EF, G, HI. J, 
|. ty Pe Sr. 1 ae 4. 

*Port of ph Washougal, Fred Weak- 
ley, Executive Director. 311 N. E. Birch, 
Camas, Washington. 

Port of Everett, Pier #1, Everett. T. P. 
McCutchan, Manager. Port of Everett 
Commission, governing agency. Port 
serves a_ radius of 40 square miles. It 
handled 51,660 tons of cargo in 1960. The 
channel depth is 36 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 40,000 
square feet. Freight interchange facilities 
— rail and truck. Port has 8 acres of larid 
for lease. 

Port of Kennewick, P. O. Box 113, Ken- 
newick. John F. Neuman, Manager. Board 
of Commissioners, Kennewick Port Dis- 
trict, governing agency. Port serves a 
radius of 483 square miles. It handled 
70,000 tons of cargo in 1960. The channel 
depth is 14 feet. Other special facilities 
include 250 foot long steel pile bulkhead 
barge loading dock. Freight interchange 
facilities — rail and truck. Port has 436 
acres of land for — or lease. A, B, F, 
G, Hf, ¢; he, L, N, 0: 

*Port of Cantona Foot of Oregon 
Way, Longview, Washington. 

Port of Olympia, P. O. Box 827, Olym- 
pia, Washington. D. F. Stewart, Acting 
Manager. Port is municipally owned. It 
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You’re next 

















when you 
locate in 


Vi r : 
Virginia offers you: If you want to serve world markets 
‘Reusenoble Ten Shiuctwe efficiently and economically; if you need 
Ample Power and Water raw materials from overseas — the best 


Dependable Manpower location for your new manufacturing or 
Moderate Climate ond processing plant is in Virginia. 


Excellent Living Conditions 
Efficient Transportation 
Modern Port Facilities 


In Virginia, you will be near Hampton 
Roads and Virginia's river ports where 
modern facilities and dependable man- 
power assure outstanding export- 
import service. 


e@ Ready Access to Markets 
and Raw Materials 


You will be ‘next door to the world” 
— and near major U. S. markets — 
when you locate in Virginia. 


For further information, contact any office of the Virginia State Ports Authority 


NORFOLK NEW YORK CHICAGO BRUSSELS LONDON 
1600 Maritime Tower 52 Broadway 327 South LaSalle Street 3 Rue Joseph Il Lamberts Brothers, Ltd. 
Phone: MAdison 2-1671 Phone: Digby 4-5650 Phone: WAbash 2-2122 Phone: 13.44.13 6 Lloyds Avenue 
Cable: VASTPORTS, Brussels London EC-3, England 
Phone: AVenue 2000 
Cable: VASAPORTS, London 


Hampton Roads ana Virginia’s River Ports 


HAMPTON ROADS PORTS: Newport News, Norfolk, Portsmouth and South Norfolk RIVER PORTS: ¢ Alexandria e Hopewell e@ Richmond 





serves an area 25-30 sq. miles. The port 
handled a total tonnage of 350.000 during 
1960. The channel depth is 30 ft. The 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
101,000 sq. ft. Special storage facilities in- 
clude 250,000 cu. ft. cold storage; 412 
acres open storage. Freight interchange 
facilities include railways, coastwise and 
intercontinental; on Coast Highway 99. 

Port of Pasco, P. O. Box 704, Pasco. 
Del C. Isaacson, Manager. Board of Port 
Commissioners, governing agency. Port 
serves most of Franklin County. The 
channel depth is 12 feet and covered stor- 
age and transit shed space is_ 1,600,000 
square feet. Other special facilities in- 
clude 450 foot of dock and 400 foot petro- 
leum barge moorage. Freight interchange 
facilities — rail. Howard L. Jenkins, In- 
dustrial Agent, assigned to full-time in- 
dustrial development duties. Port has 350 
acres of land for lease and building area 
totaling 1,100,000 square feet for lease. 
A, 2 & FT, Rao, ee. S 

Port of Port Angeles, Box 791, Port 
Angeles. J. P. Hogan, Manager. Port Com- 
mission of Port of Port Angeles, govern- 
ing agency. Port serves Olympic Penin- 
sula, Washington. It handled 70,000 tons 
of cargo in 1960. The channel depth is 30 
feet and covered storage and transit shed 
space is 12,000 and 30,000 square feet. Port 
has 20 acres of land for lease. 3, 4, 
5,698.5 0c 2G... kG 

Port of Port Townsend, P. O. Box 553, 
Port Townsend, Washington. Arthur G. 
Ward, Manager-Engineer. Port of Port 
Townsend is governing agency. Port 
serves a 1,820 sq. mile area. Port’s main 
operation is building and maintaining 
boat havens for commercial and recrea- 
tional boats. 

Port of Seattle, P. O. Box 1209, Seattle 
11, Washington. H. M. Burke, General Man- 
ager. The foverning agency is the Port of 
Seattle Commission which is a municipal 
agency. The Port serves Washington, Idaho, 
and Montana. It handled a total foreign 
inbound and outbound tonnage of 2,170,000 
during 1960. Much larger domestic cargo 
volume not yet determined for 1960. The 
channel depth is 40 to 300 ft. and the cov- 
ered storage and transit shed space is 600,- 
000 sq. ft. Special storage facilities include 


space for 6 million bu. grain, 242 million 
gal. liquid (non-petroleum), and 27 million 
lbs. frozen fish. Other special facilities in- 
clude 2 large shipyards, bulk ore and coal 
loading dock, mechanized banana terminal. 
Freight interc “2 facilities include 2 sea- 
train terminals. J. Kenneth King, Director 
of Planning, is in charge of development 
activities. A, B: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, C, I, 
K. L, M, N: 1, 3. 

Port of Tacoma, Box 1612, Tacoma 1. 
M. E. Anderson, Manager Industrial De- 
velopment. Tacoma Port Authority, gov- 
erning agency. Port serves Pierce County. 
It handled 835,000 tons of cargo in 1960. 
The channel depth is 40 feet and covered 
storage and transit shed space is 2,000,000 
square feet and 500,000 square feet. Other 
special facilities include 24 berths. Freight 
interchange facilities — rail. Port has 
1,500 acres of land for sale and 184 acres 
for lease, and building area _ totaling 
300,000 square feet for lease. A, B, D, F, 
G, 8,17, BR, &, 0: 1. 

*Port of Vancouver, P. O. Box 570, 
Vancouver, Washington. 

Walla Walla Port District, Chamber of 
Commerce Building, Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington. D. Ray, President. Walla Walla 
County is the governing agency. Port 
serves a county-wide area of 824,320 acres. 
1960 tonnage Columbia River: 3,762,624. 
The channel depth is 15 ft. Special stor- 
age facilities include grain, steel, and 
chemical storage. Other 4 ry facilities 
include piling dock 500 ft. long and berth 
on 2 sides. Maintains full-time industrial 
development department. Has acres 
of industrial sites available for sale and 
500 acres available for a with as- 
sistance in financing offered. A, B, C, D, 
P, <8,” my. Bde e 1. aed, 


WISCONSIN 


Port of Green Bay, Brown County 
Courthouse, Green Bay, John F. Sains- 
bury, Brown County Port Director. 
Brown County Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners, governing agency. Port serves 
west shore Lake Michigan to Continental 
Divide. It handled 3,600,000 tons of cargo 
in 1960. The channel depth is 22 feet and 
covered storage and transit shed space is 


’ ’ 


460,000 square feet. 
facilities — rail, truck, airport. John 
Borgenson, Secretary, Manager, Green 
Bay Area Chamber of Commerce, as- 
signed to full-time industrial develop- 
ment activities. Port has 600 acres of land 
for sale or lease and building area total- 
ing 100,000 square feet for sale or lease. 
A, G, C, D, F, L. 

*Green Bay Association of Commerce, 
Chairman, Committee on Industrial De- 
velopment, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Harbor Commission, John ee: 
eeseeinny, City Hall, Room 1, Kenos 
Wisconsin. 

*Division of Industrial and Port Devel- 
opment, Governor’s Office, Madison 2, 
Wisconsin. 

Port of Milwaukee, Room 710, City Hall, 
Milwaukee 2. C. Brockel, Municipal 
Port Director. Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners, City of Milwaukee, overning 
agency. Port serves Lake Michigan to 
Rocky Mountains. It handled 8.8 million 
tons of cargo in 1960. The channel depth 
is 21 feet and covered storage and transit 
shed space is 200,000 square feet with 
150,000 square feet under construction. 
Freight interchange facilities, water, rail 
and truck. Port has 50 acres of land for 
lease. A, B: 7, F, G, H, K, O. 

Racine Port, City Hall, Racine, Wiscon- 
sin. Fred M. Young, Chairman-Harbor 
Commission. City of Racine City Hall, 
Racine, Wisconsin, is governing agency. 
Port handled a total tonnage of 256,485 
during 1960. The channel depth is 21 ft. 
Special storage facilities include coal — 
oil, privately owned. Freight interchange 
facilities include Milwaukee Road. Darrell 
E. Wright, Executive V. P. is in charge of 
industrial development activities. 400 
acres of industrial sites available for sale 
and 175 acres for lease. 178,000 sq. ft. 
building for sale and ry sq. ft. build- 


ing for lease. A, B: 2, OT 3 
G M, O: 2, 4. 

*Sheboygan Harbor Commission, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin. 

Port of Superior, 1323 Broadway, Supe- 
rior, Wisconsin. Lawrence E. Sinclear, Port 
Director. The governing agency is the Su- 
perior Board of Harbor Commissioners 
which is a municipal agency. The Port 


Freight interchange 


’ ’ ’ 
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P. O. Box 124 — Walla Walla, Washington 


U.§. HIGH HWAY aio 


E HARBOR DAM 


Will be developed 
to your specifications 
by... 
PORT OF WALLA WALLA 
W. D. Ray, President 


Benjamin B. Flathers, Vice President 
Earl R. Lovell, Secretary 


Address Inquiries To 
WALLA WALLA COUNTY 
PORT COMMISSION 


WIRE — OR PHONE JACKSON 5-3100 


WALLA WALLA 











THErES A PROF{T-mMAKING 
SITE For Your Plant 


Virginia’s uncrowded 40,815 
square mile area offers numerous 
factors which industries depend 
upon for profit-making 
operations. ... 


easy access to raw materials, equipment Add to these factors a proven labor-manage- 

and supplies ment harmony, encouraged by a State Right- 
to-Work Law, and you have in Virginia an 

rich bituminous coal fields ideal state for industry — a wonderful place 
to live, to work and make money! 


plentiful sources of industrial water, 
electric power, natural gas 
; For more facts, or for help in locating a 
top-grade transportation plant site to meet your specific manu- 
facturing requirements — write, wire, 


‘ - - hone or visit in complete confidence. . . 
extensive beds of limestone, dolomite ’ ° 


and timber 

5 C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
mild year-round climate Division of Industrial Development and Planning 

Virginia Dept. of Conservation 
quality labor force and Economic Development 
Room 810-ID—State Office Building, Richmond 19, Va. 

friendly, efficient local and state govern- Phone MIlton 4-4111 Ext. 225 
ment 








PORT OF MILWAUKEE 


“The Most Progressive Port on the 
Great Lakes” 


Modern Port Terminals for Bulk 
Commodities and General Cargo 
Premier Heavy-Lift Port of 

the Great Lakes 
Choice Industrial Sites for Harbor- 
Related Enterprises 
@ 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 


BOARD OF HARBOR 
COMMISSIONERS 
710 - City Hall 


Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 























TO COMPLETE THE PICTURE — 


Sched, 


DEEP WATER 


The Port of Corpus Christi has 19 miles of 
deep water frontage within the main harbor, 
two-thirds of which is available for industrial 
development. Today many of America’s domi- 
nant industrial names, including Celanese, Co- 
iumbia Southern, Reynolds, Halliburton, Ameri- 
can S$ and R, Corn Products gear Corpus Christi’s 
modern port facilities to their profitable opera- 
tions. Why don't you look us over? 


Write NUECES COUNTY NAVIGATION 
COMMISSION, P.O. Box 1541 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


The PORT of 
CORPUS CHRISTI 





PORTS 


serves several bordering states including 
Canada. It handled an approximate total 
tonnage of 42,633,600 during 1960. The chan- 
nel depth is 25 ft. and the covered storage 
and transit shed space is 390,900 sq. ft., 
which includes 3 railroad transit sheds. 
Special storage facilities include 5 grain 
elevators with 47 million bu. capacity; 4 
tank farms with 5 million bbls. storage ca- 
pacity; oil refinery with capacity 15,000 
bbls. per day. Other special facilities in- 
clude 4 coal docks, 1 lime and cement dock, 
all having special loading and unloading 
devices; shipyard with all facilities for re- 
pairing vessels, including 2 dry docks. This 
yard has 12 movable heavy lift cranes, one 
with a capacity of 125 tons. Freight inter- 
change facilities provided by Great North- 
ern Railwav Co. Maintains department de- 
voted specifically to industrial development 
activities. Approximately 687 water front 
industrial sites for sale and numerous sites 
for lease. Various industrial buildings 
available for sale or lease. K. M. O: 1. 
*City of Two Rivers, City ‘Hail, Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin. Robert L. Broucek, 
City Manager. The port serves Northeast 
Wisconsin and handled a total of 187,017 
tons during 1959. The channel depth is 18 
ft. Crane and railroad siding available, 
800 ft. city bulkhead dockage and 1550 ft. 
private bulkhead dockage, and dry dock 
and ship repairs made at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin. There are 100 acres of indus- 
trial sites for sale or lease and a 14,330 
sq. ft. industrial building for sale or lease. 
Assistance in financing is offered. 


CANADA 


*Port Alberni Harbour Commissioners. 
Mr. Denis P. O’Brien, 119 Second Avenue. 
South, Port Alberni, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

Port and Industrial Bureau, 24 Svdnev 
Street. Saint John, New Brunswick. H. 
Herlof Smith, Commissioner. The _ port 
serves the County of Saint John and han- 
dled 2,500,000 total tonnage during 1959. 
The channel depth is 30 ft. (low tide) 
and the covered storage and transit shed 
space is 975.000 sq. ft. Drydock will ac- 
commodate largest vessel afloat. The port 
has largest per capita construction pro- 
gram in all of Canada. e 

*Halifax Port Commission. W. B. Snen- 
cer, Secretary, Board of Trade Building, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

*Hamilton Harbour Commissioners, 605 
James Street, North, Hamilton, Ontario. 
Clifford W. Morgan, General Manager. 
The port serves Southern Ontario and 
handled approximately 7,800,000 tons of 
cargo during 1959. The channel depth is 
27 ft. and the covered storage and transit 
shed space is 300.000 sq. ft. Facilities in- 
clude mobile cranes to 80 tons capacity, 
lift trucks for terminal mourment. bridge 
cranes for coal/ore handling. The port 
hee approximately 200 acres of sites for 
lease. 

*foronto Harbour Commissioners. 60 
Harbour Street. Toronto, Ontario. E. B. 
Griffith. Q.C., General Manager. The port 
serves Southern Ontario and handled ap- 
proximately 4.750.000 tons of cargo during 
1959. The channel depth is 27 ft. and the 
covered storage and transit shed space is 
400,000 sq. ft. “acilities include gantry 
cranes for bulk cargo, heavv lift derrick 
50 ton capacity, and cargo lifted and han- 
dled with lift truck. Dock and waterfront 
proprties for sale and lease in Harbour 
area. 

National Harbours Board of Canada. 
W. C. Perron, West Block, Room 204, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 

Refer to the National Harbours Board 
of Canada for the following harbors: 

*Chicoutimi Harbor is situated on the 
Saguenay River. The Saguenay flows 
into the St. Lawrence River at a point 
120 mils below Quebec. The Board’s 
facilities include 2.750 linear ft. of wharf. 
providing 5 berths for shins of 26-foot 
draft and 1 berth for coastal vessels, a 
concrete transit shed, a frame shed. and 
about 8,500 ft. of standard gauge railway 
tracks connecting with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

*Churchill Harbor is situated at the 
entrance of the Churchill River on the 
west side of Hudson Bay. It is oven to 
ocean navigation from about the 26th of 
July to the middle of October. Included 
in facilities operated by the Board are 
2,055 linear ft. of wharf providing 4 deep- 
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sea berths, a steel transit shed 476 ft. 
long by 173 ft. wide, a grain elevator 
equipped with galleries and spouts allow- 
ing the loading of 3 ships at a time. Also 
there are railway tracks along the wharf, 
a locomotive crane of 15 ton capacity, a 
floating crane of 10 ton capacity, and a 
marine slipway. 

*Port Colborne located at the southern 
end of Lake Erie entrance of the Welland 
Ship Canal. The facilities operated by the 
Board include 2,400 linear of wharf 
and a grain elevator with a storage ca- 
pacity of 3,000,000 bushels with 4 marine 
legs having an unloading capacity of 
18 000 bushels per hr. ea. 

*The Harbor of Halifax, situated on 
Atlantic Coast of Nova Scotia. The chan- 
nel depth is a minimum of 50 ft. at low 
tide. Is open to navigation year round 
and is served by Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways. The Board 
operates wharves and piers having 19,000 
linear ft. of berthing which provide 32 
deep water berths. There are 20 transit 
sheds with an aggregate floor area of 
1.290900 sa. ft. The Board also operates 
a 4,152,500 bushel train elevator; a marine 
tower: a cold storage terminal’ warehouse 
completely fitted with sharp-freezing, stor- 
ing. and packing equipment, and ample 
rail connections. 

Harbor of Montreal is situated on the 
St. Lawrence River approximately 1,000 
miles inland from the Atlantic coast. Har- 
bor is usually open to navigation from 
earlv Avril to middle of December. The 
minimum channel depth is 35 ft. The 
harbor is served by both Canadian rail- 
ways. The Board operates main pigrs, 
wharves and jetties, 34 transit sheds, 4 
erain elevators, and a cold storage ware- 
house. A 75-ton capacity floating crane 
and 6 locomotive cranes are available. 

*Harbor of Quebec is situated on the 
St. Lawrence River about 160 miles be- 
low Montreal. Is oven to ocean naviga- 
tion 8 months a year and coastal navi- 
vation year round. Ttncluded in the Har- 
bor’s facilities are 200 linear ft. of berth- 
ing, 9 transit sheds, 23 miles of standard 
gauge terminal railway, grain elevator 
with 5.950.000 bushel capacity, 2 mearine 
towers for unloading boats in operation 
and 2 under construction, Also available 
is a modern cold storage warehouse, a 
fish-house, a floating crane, and 3 loco- 
motive cranes. 

*Harbor of Saint John is situated at 
mouth of the Saint John River on the 
north shore of Bay of Fundy. Harbor is 
oven to navigation vear round and is 
served by Cenadian Pacific and Canadian 
National Railwavs. Is accessible from the 
sea bv a main channel 600 ft. wide with a 
minimum depth of 30 ft. The Board's 
facilities include 14.500 linear ft. of herth- 
ing, 16 transit sheds with an aggregate 
floor snace of 991.000 sa. ft. all with rail 
connections. Grain elevator has a storage 
ecanacity of 1576800 bushels. 2 locomotive 
cranes and 1 65-ton floating crane are 
aveilshle. A 

*Three Rivers Harbor is situated at the 
confluence of the St. Lawrence and St. 
Maurice Rivers, about 81 miles below 
Montreal. Is onen to navigation 8 months 
each vear beginning in April. The Board’s 

facilities include 6 linear ft. of 
per cinemas which provide 18 deepsea berths 
with a minimum water depth of 30 ft. 
and 2 berths for coastal or small vessels. 
There i: 10 transit sheds with a total 
floor area of 290.000 sa. ft. 

*Harbor of Vancouver is situated in 
Burrard Inlet on the west coast of British 
Columbia. Has direct access to Pacific 
Ocean through the Straits of Georgia and 
Juan de Fuca and is served bv the Cana- 
dian National, Canadian Pacific, Pacific 
Great Fastern, and Great Northern Rail- 
ways. Is open year round and has mini- 
mum channel devth of 39 ft. Board’s fa- 
cilities include piers, wharves and jetties 
with about 9,500 linear ft. of berthins, 6 
transit sheds, 4 grain elevators, storage 
tanks with a capacity of over 
imperial gallons for the handling of fish 
and vegetable oils. open wharves. boom- 
ing grounds and scow pools for the stor- 
age and shipment of timber. Svecial 
wharves are provided for the fishing in- 
dustry. A 40-ton fixed derrick is installed 
on Lapointe Pier. Facilities also include a 
erain elevator with a storage capacity of 
5,500,000 bushels. 
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Delicately balanced as a Calder mobile, 
Northern’s pipeline crossing of the Missouri 
River at Plattsmouth, below Omaha, is a 
triumph of both engineering and art. Main- 
tenance work on the crossing is not recom- 
mended for the giddy. 


NORTHERN PLAINS INDUSTRIES AND COMMUNITIES AGREE THAT: 


AREA DEVELOPMENT 


Northern Natural Gas finds that the benefits to prospective and established 


industries in its area and the more than 500 communities it serves either 


directly or indirectly have lived up to its expectations. This is on the basis of 


only two full years cf operations of the first major area development 


program undertaken by a gas transmission company. 


By Frank H. Stedman 


ision is the outstanding characteristic of 
Northern Natural Gas. The company was 
formed in 1930 to bring natural gas to a large area 
in the Northern Plains — a bold enterprise for the 
time —and ever since then the management of 
Northern has been looking ahead. 
The company’s impressive new 15-story head- 
. quarters in Omaha commands a wide view of the 
built-up area of Omaha and Council Bluffs and 
beyond into the Nebraska and Iowa countryside, 
but even so you cannot see any of Northern’s 
main installations. These stretch across the coun- 
try from the Pecos River in Texas to Lake Su- 
perior, and include 14,000 miles of pipeline and 
61 compressor stations. 
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Northern’s officials in Omaha are not content 
to limit their concern to the physical problems 
involved in expanding and maintaining this vast 
network. As they see it, their greatest opportun- 
ity lies in expanding the market potential of their 
distributing divisions and the distributing com- 
panies and publicly operated utilities they supply. 
This alone will justify and support further expan- 
sion of the supply and transmission end of their 
business. 

The top management of Northern became seri- 
ously interested in an area development program 
in the middle ’Fifties when it became apparent 
that peacetime growth of their service area, while 
always healthy, tended to lag somewhat behind 
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Northern's headquarters rises a little west of the center 
of the business section of Omaha, in the direction of 
—. The front part of the building was put up in 
951 and the 15-story addition was completed in 1959. 
Part of the top floor is a dining room with a sweeping 
view of the whole metropolitan area. 


the national average. One of the first steps was to 
commission a study of the economy of the North- 
ern Plains by Midwest Research Institute in Kan- 
sas City. 

The study bore out the thinking of Northern’s 
management that a major problem of the area 
was to provide sufficient employment within the 
region to take care of annual increments to the 
labor force. One of its recommendations was the 
entry of the company into the area development 
field. 

A number of utility companies had for years 
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been active in the area development field, but 
Northern was the first of the large gas transmis- 
sion companies to become heavily involved in a 
program of this nature. It was peculiarly well 
suited for such a program, however, because of 
the relatively compact shape and close economic 
interdependence of the area it supplied and the 
absence of any other single private or public de- 
velopment group covering the same ground. 

Existing development groups consisted mainly 
of state agencies limited each to its own state, 
railroad groups serving strips or sections of the 
area, and power companies and banks also serv- 
ing relatively limited areas. 

The program as it has evolved has followed 
these main approaches — economic research and 
the stimulation of community and regional plan- 
ning, promotion, and organized development ac- 
tivity. 

One of the company’s main obstacles has been 
the lack of motivation in much of the region, 
merely because it has been so prosperous in the 
past and because very little of it shows any evi- 
dence of being depressed. Increasing mechaniza- 
tion in agriculture, as in some lines of manufac- 
turing, has brought about mounting productivity 
with reduced labor requirements. At the same 
time, the great expansion of paved and improved 
roads has made the farmers less dependent than 
formerly on the rural villages, now that they can 
do their trading at the county seats. 

There is thus a reservoir of high-grade labor 
available to manufacturers in the region and to 
service industries in the rapidly growing cities. 

All states of the area are clustered near the top 
of the national ratings in the ratio of accept- 
ances, as compared with rejections, for Selec- 
tive Service. The educational level of the popula- 
tion is above the national average, and the back- 
ground of mechanized farming insures that 
trainees are quick to pick up new mechanical 
skills. 

Northern has not come up with any gimmick 
that promises a sure cure to the region’s ills — 
real or imagined. What they have done is to set 
up a well-rounded and solidly based program 
that will make for progress over the long pull. 





New Program Launched 





By 1958 the groundwork had been laid for im- 
plementation of management’s decision to embark 
on a broad economic development program and 
Dr. Randall T. Klemme, who was at that time 





Director of the Oklahoma Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, came with Northern to set 
up the new program. A native of Iowa and a 
graduate of Grinnell and Iowa State, where he 
took his Ph.D. in agricultural economics, he came 
with a varied background including university 
teaching, private consulting and overseas service 
as an adviser to the government of Pakistan. 

Dr. Klemme, whose title is Vice President in 
charge of Marketing, now heads up a staff of pro- 
fessional men whose combined backgrounds and 
experience add up to an impressive assemblage of 
talent. Perry F. Roys, who formerly directed 
Montana’s state planning and development agen- 
cy, was recruited to head up the Area Develop- 
ment function. Economists, specialists in indus- 
trial, chemical, and civil engineering, city plan- 
ners and administrators, community organization 
specialists, and market research men are all rep- 
resented; elsewhere in the company are tax ex- 
perts, petrochemicals men and specialists in trans- 
portation and other fields. 


Flexibility, teamwork, and discriminating anal- 
ysis are the keynotes to the present operational 
methods, which are not unlike those of Operations 


Research teams used by some large corporations. 
In fact, the organization is similar to that of a 
management consultant company, and often car- 
ries out similar assignments. Project leaders are 
assigned responsibility for carrying out specific 
projects, making use of the special talents of the 
entire organization. 

Each project situation is treated individually 
and reports are tailored to meet the prospect’s 
specific needs. There is minimum reliance on 
standardized promotional materials. 


A strong research base is laid down for each 
undertaking, either from facts already available 
or from new data sought out by survey teams. 
This may take the form of analysis of the potential 
market for a product, community opinion surveys 
on the need for an auditorium or the availability 
of specialized types of machine tools in the area. 

Northern is aggressive in initiating its own re- 
search on a problem, in advance of any outside 
request. It also seeks out the solutions to prob- 
lems brought to its attention by industry — either 
already in the area or considering coming in — 
and by communities. 

An example of the first type is the series of 
studies being devoted to the development of a 
petrochemicals industry in the Northern Plains, 
based at least in part on LP gases: Northern is 
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Not only small communities but —_, nee cone 
Nerinneer an rticipant i pec find 
r in develop- 
ment. Dr. Randall Klemens Klemme is shown outlining 
local dea nage wo! and of the area a the boos ty al of 
fed economic study of 
tracted for with Industrial Plann ning. Associates. Stuart 
Parry Walsh and Perry Roys sit at his right. 


Ha nak S$ area development personnel have a 


Northern gts Po My Prince in the 


rse of a tour by of the indus- 
trial si site in the Pine Bend area, on the Mississippi be- 
tow St. Paul. 
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Strong emphasis on corporate citizenship permeates Northern’s man- 
agement. Its Chairman of the Board, John F. Merriam, is a trustee of 
Omaha's Joslyn Art Museum, which is across the Street from the 
company headquarters. It is one of the leading museums of the area, 
both for its distinguished permanent collection and its frequent 
special exhibits. 





Northern’s newly formed and rapidly growing library is already one 
of the outstanding technical libraries in the Northern Plains, espe- 
cially in the field of chemistry and engineering. 


4 
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constructing a plant at Bushton, Kansas to ex- 
tract liquids from natural gas, including butane, 
ethane and propane, and is interested in potential 
markets for these products, both as fuels and as 
raw materials. 

There is a growing Northern Plains market for 
plastics and other chemicals that can be derived 
from butane and propane. Already there is a small 
chemical complex emerging at Pine Bend on the 
Mississippi below St. Paul. 

Another research undertaking was an investi- 
gation of the potential market in the Northern 
Plains for a steel plant using available scrap to 
make reinforcing rods. 

The company is also interested in the poten- 
tialities of natural gas as fuel for the direct reduc- 
tion of iron ore, by-passing the blast furnace 
stage. If coking coal can be dispensed with as a 
major raw material in the steel making process, 
the locational advantages of the iron-rich North- 
ern Plains would be vastly improved. 

Studies are also underway on trends in the 
meat packing industry — one of the area’s largest 
— with special interest in new uses for by-prod- 
ucts and in the possibilities for decentralized 
plants. 

Market studies point out the increasing oppor- 
tunities of the area as metropolitan centers grow, 
important secondary regional centers emerge, and 
county seat towns draw in trade that formerly 
went to rural villages. 

Another study being carried out deals with the 
lightweight aggregate possibilities of certain clay 
and shale deposits. Primary uses of such aggre- 
gate are for building blocks and an increasing 
variety of pre-stressed concrete products. Another 
use considered to have some potential is for float- 
ing docks on lakes where permanent docks suffer 
extensive ice damage. 

A more advanced and comprehensive project 
now underway is a mathematical matrix of input 
and output in the Northern Plains. Associated 
with this project are special industry studies in- 
cluding rubber, rubber products and various types 
of containers. More of these types of studies are 
contemplated as the matrix takes form. 

The answers to a great many industrial ques- 
tions, especially in chemicals and engineering, can 
be found right in Northern’s remarkable library, 
which is still taking shape and is already one of 
the finest technical libraries in the region. 

Contacts with industries outside the area and 
with those already established in the area are 
generally handled by the Industrial Development 





A major means of keeping track of production machinery installed 
within the Northern Plains, and hence of capabilities of the many 
manufacturers in the area to meet specialized needs, is Northern’s 
Industrial Facilities Register. Between 85 and 90 per cent of the 
metal-working, heat-treating and certain other types of machines in 
the o are recorded in the register and can be spotted within 
minutes. 





personnel. In a sense they operate as a central de- 
velopment group for all of the customer utilities, 
only a few of which have full-time development 
personnel of their own. Actual contacts in the 
field may be with local utility representatives, 
who call on Northern for backstopping, but 
Northern’s own people get around a good deal and 
have a tremendous fund of information and ex- 
perience covering the whole Northern Plains. 


The company has a very sophisticated sense of 
what constitutes a prospect for the area and min- 
imizes its contacts with firms that would find no 
opportunity in the Northern Plains. Close con- 
tact with the Research Department and a careful 
winnowing of area economic data make it possible 
for them to concentrate on the segments of in- 
dustry most likely to find the area attractive. 

Northern is now in contact with over 100 firms 
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which are at some stage or other of investi- 
gating possible new locations or expansions in the 
service area. Some of these firms are not neces- 
sarily large gas users, but the company and the 
distributing utilities stand to benefit if they bring 
in new people, who in turn will be new gas 
customers. 





Existing Industry Program 





A great deal is done to beef up the competitive 
position of companies already in the area, or of 
new firms started up by local people. One means 
of doing this is to spread around word on oppor- 
tunities to bid on large contracts, defense and 
otherwise. Annual conferences of small business, 
large prime contractors and governmental offi- 
cials are held in various parts of the area to keep 
local people abreast of current demands for pro- 
curement items. 

In the technical and consulting service North- 
ern offers to existing industry, there are many 
examples of help to individual firms in solving 
production problems. A Sioux Falls manufacturer 
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industrial procurement conferences to put area businessmen in touch 
with business opportunities are a part of Northern’s service. North- 
ern’s staffers Lou Strom, Buck O’Hanlon and Rod White, on the left 
side of the table, help to orient some of the representatives of 185 
firms in six states who attended a recent conference to find out 
about government purchasing contracts and to get in touch with 
prime contractors. 





NORTHERN'S FAMILY OF DISTRIBUTORS 


in addition to its own Peoples Natural Gas Division, 
which serves 129 communities, and its Council Bluffs 
Gas Division, Northern reaches 381 other communities 
by the privately owned utility companies and the mu- 
nicipal or other public systems shown below, with the 
number of communities indicated. 


American Gas Compa pony 
Austin, Minnesota — Board = Water, Electric, 
Gas ‘& Power Commission 
Cedar Falls, lowa — Municipal | Utilities — 
rd of Trustees 
Central Electric and Gas Company 
Central Natural Gas Company 
Circle Pines, Minnesota — iiese of 
Coon Rapids, lowa — Town of 
Duluth, innesota — City of 
Elkhorn Valley Gas Company 
Guthrie Center, lowa — City of 
‘Harlan, lowa — City of 
Hawarden, City of a : 
Hutchinson Utilities Commission (Minn.) 
interstate Power Company 
lowa Electric Light & er Company 
lowa-iilinois Gas & Electric Company 
lowa Power and Light Company 
io Public Service Com te come 
owa Southern Utilities pany 
irom — es Natural Gas Company 
r & Light — 
Minneapots Gas Compa 
Minnesote Natural Gas > Com 
Minnesota Valiey Natural Gas. Comeany 
Nebraska Natural Gas Com a, 
New emai a ~- Public Utilities 


North Content Public Service Company 
Northern Iilinois Gas Company (supplied 
Partly ~*~ NG) 
Northern States Power Company 
Northern States Power Company of Wisconsin 
west Gas & Power C 


th & ompany 
tern Public tee Compan 
Oman Nebraska MUD : 
cay 15 Minnesota — — Municipal Public 
ies 
nder, Nebraska — Village of 
City 


> 
Ke 


RaBr aon BSuBsornreneren 


_ 
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born, 
hoa Center, tow: — Town 
Superior (Wisc.) V Water, Light. ‘& Power Company 
Natertown, South —e Municipal Utilities 
Willmar Gas Company, Inc. 
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of ornamental gas light fixtures, for instance, 
was able to improve his designs and cut costs at 
the same time on the basis of recommendations 
of an engineer of the Area Development Depart- 
ment. 

The Facilities Register is a most impressive in- 
novation in the industrial development field. The 
natural gas distribution companies of the area, in 
cooperation with Northern, have canvassed their 
industrial customers and have rounded up detailed 
answers to questionnaires covering many types 
of production machinery installed in area fac- 
tories and the productive capabilities of the 
plants. Northern has been able to compile a ma- 
chine records listing that now includes 85 to 90 
per cent of the machine tools in the area, with 
special emphasis on such facilities as those for 
working metals, plastics or wood, and heat-treating 
machinery. 

The uses to which the Facilities Register can be 
put are constantly growing. The most obvious is 
to handle spot requests from industries in the 
area for someone able to make a special part 
needed in an emergency. Sometimes the emer- 
gency supplier adds the item to its stock in trade 
and becomes the regular supplier. 

The Small Business Administration, Defense De- 
partment and other Federal agencies have shown 
strong interest in the Facilities Register as an aid 
to government procurement and industrial mobili- 
zation planning. 

Many of the companies listed in the register 
are small and in the past have not ordinarily bid 
on large contracts or supply orders. Referrals 
from the register are especially significant to them 
as a form of free advertising. Last year nearly 
500 firms in the area were referred to prime con- 
tractors seeking production facilities. 

Northern’s service to new and expanding in- 
dustries is not limited to information and con- 
sulting, as is evidenced by its policy of working 
with customer utilities in providing service to 
promising industrial sites. Examples of planned 
industrial parks are to be found in Sioux City, 
Dubuque, St. Paul, Sioux Falls, Omaha and Val- 
ley Industrial Park southwest of Minneapolis, 
among others. 





Community Development 





An integral part of Northern’s aid to industries 
considering the area is its aid to communities and 
sub-regions through the Community Develop- 
ment phase of its activities. 





Community Development personnel are quali- 
fied to deal with questions of city planning, com- 
munity organization, and municipal affairs, es- 
pecially with regard to their effect on economic 
growth. 

Basic information on each of the communities 
served is being compiled on standard forms. De- 
partment personnel have completed over 50 of 
these surveys and representatives of the local 
gas utilities are working on 175 additional ones. 
This serves two purposes — the information itself 
is needed and the process of compiling it gives the 
utility people the feel of a community that would 
be hard to get in any other way. 

A great many requests for help to a community 
come in a vague form that indicates a lot of en- 
thusiasm for community improvement but no 


The Forest City (lowa) Community Develop- 
ment Council meets informally and wr 
things done. Second from the right is A. J. 
— local manager of Peoples Natural 
as. 
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clear-cut view of the problems to be faced and 
no organization, such as an active chamber of 
commerce, capable of carrying out a sustained 
program. 

In such cases, the aid given may be help in set- 
ting up a broadly based community develop- 
ment council, where divergent views can be ex- 
pressed and resolved and where a single con- 
structive program can be adopted and carried 
out. 

Help in making house-to-house opinion surveys 
is often provided. Such surveys do a lot to clarify 
community attitudes and often point to a widely 
felt need that can be met from existing resources. 

Northern is fully aware, as are most manufac- 
turers, of the great importance of attitudes to- 
ward industry in the community and that the 





Six new industries, including this mobile 
homes plant, have located recently in Forest 
City, lowa, partly as a result of the aggres- 
sive program of Forest City Development, Inc. 
Community improvements sponsored by the 
organization include an airstrip, a new high 
school and an endowment for Waldorf Junior 
College. Northern's Peoples Natural Gas Divi- 
sion has assisted in the formation of a com- 
munity development council to coordinate 
improvements 
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Citizens of Wymore, Nebraska, near Beatrice, are shown 
exploring the possibilities of forming a community de- 
velopment council with Buck O’Hanion of Northern’s 
= Fos his left is the local manager of Peoples Na- 
tural Gas. 





direction in which the community is headed is 
just as important as where it is now. Because of 
this, they are apt to suggest that what a com- 
munity needs first is a new hospital rather than 
an industrial park and that a favorable vote on 
a school bond question will make a better im- 
pression on a prospective industry than the visit 
of a large delegation of local business men. 

They have prepared a number of simple, read- 
able pamphlets in large quantities that put down 
the essentials of community development in a 
form suitable for groups just getting underway. 
They have also undertaken a number of critical 
community analyses, some of them comprehen- 
sive and others dealing with some phase of civic 
activity. 

Cities and towns that have already made use 
of some forms of help or guidance from Northern 
form a steadily growing list — some of these 
places are Atlantic, Estherville, Forest City, Man- 
chester, Maquoketa, Spirit Lake, Storm Lake, and 
Webster City, lowa; Anoka, Jackson and St. Peter, 
Minnesota; Dodge City, Garden City and Hugo- 
ton, Kansas; Auburn, Fairbury, Schuyler, Wy- 
more and Wayne, Nebraska; Aberdeen, Madison 
and Vermillion, South Dakota; and Superior, Wis- 
consin. 

For communities ready to face up to the de- 
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tails of selecting and developing industrial sites, 
Northern’s engineering and planning experts are 
available for consultation. Northern’s advice on 
industrial zoning is especially valuable to smaller 
but growing cities where there has been little 
need for zoning until recently and where experi- 
ence is limited. 





The Spread of the System 





The company behind this bold new program 
is one of the largest in the natural gas industry, 
with a production subsidiary as well as its trans- 
mission and distributing divisions. The wholly 
owned Northern Natural Gas Producing Company 
furnishes a goodly share of the gas transmitted, 
but the bulk of it comes from independent pro- 
ducers with whom Northern has contracts. 

The gas reserves presently owned or under con- 
tract to the company now total 12.7 trillion cubic 
feet, more than five times the 1943 holdings of 2.5 
trillion cubic feet. They are found in a solid 
block of 12 states extending from Utah to Arkan- 
sas and from Texas to North Dakota and in the 
outlying states of Alabama, Ohio, and Alaska as 
well as in the province of Alberta. 

The daily capacity of the transmission system 
has mounted from 45 million cubic feet in 1930 
to 1.5 billion cubic feet in 1960, with further in- 
creases in capacity pending before the Federal 
Power Commission. 

The main sources of gas are currently in three 





areas — the Hugoton field in southwestern Kan- 
sas, which was the original source for the com- 
pany, and the Texas Panhandle and the Permian 
Basin of Texas and New Mexico. The last area is 
connected with the main system by arrangement 
with El Paso Natural Gas. 

The main trunk of the system runs from the 
Panhandle to southeastern Nebraska, where it 
forks. Two other major forks are near Des 
Moines and Sioux City, and the farthest limits 
are near Aberdeen, South Dakota, Duluth, Min- 
nesota and Dubuque, Iowa. Pipe diameters run as 
high as 30 inches. 

In the early period of growth of the company, 
the major emphasis was on expansion of the sys- 
tem to reach areas lacking service. Although 
there are still possibilities of expansion into un- 
served areas, the growth possibilities now lie 
chiefly in fostering the development of areas al- 
ready served. 

The interests of Northern naturally vary from 
one part of the country to another, dependinz on 
whether the area supplies gas, or is crossed by a 
transmission line or is a distributing area. Kan- 
sas, for example, is both a supply area and a 
market, while Texas is a supply area. 

The main market is in the states from Nebraska 
northward and eastward. Nearly 500 communities 
in Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota and 
Wisconsin are supplied either directly through 
Northern’s distributing divisions, Peoples Natu- 





Duluth and Superior are well-known grain exporting centers, now able 
to ship large quantities directly overseas by virtue of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The Farmers Union Grain Terminal in Superior is reported 
to be the world’s largest grain elevator. 
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ral Gas and Council Bluffs, or by 43 privately 
owned distributing companies and publicly oper- 
ated systems. 

Within four of these states — lowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska and South Dakota — Northern supplies 
gas to most of the leading cities and is easily the 
largest supplier. It also serves 30 communities in 
Kansas, including Dodge City and Garden City, 
and 3 in Wisconsin, including Superior. 

Much of the company’s area research centers 
on the geographical area of the Northern Plains — 
Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
also North Dakota, which is not served by North- 
ern but which is closely tied to the other states in 
most other respects. 





Home Ground — The Northern Plains 





The Northern Plains is a major part ef one of 
the world’s great grasslands that were opened up 
for cultivation in the course of the 19th century. 
These areas provided the food necessary for rapid- 
ly growing urban populations and hence made 
possible the world-wide spread of the Industrial 
Revolution. 


Over vast areas the terrain is remarkably level 
and the soils developed under the tall grass of 
the prairies and the short grass of the plains are 
among the most fertile to be found anywhere in 
the world. The area, in other words, is ideal for 
large-scale mechanized farming. 


Heavy plows to break up the thick sod, rail- 
roads to reach a market, Colt revolvers to drive 
out the Sioux, barbed wire to fence the fields, 
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The harbor of Duluth-Superior is naturally enclosed by the sand bar 
known as Minnesota Point. tron ore is overwhelmingly the greatest 
commodity handied in terms of tonnage, followed by grain, coal, and 
general cargo. The port usually outranks not only the other fresh- 
water ports but every salt-water port but New York in terms of ton- 
nage handled 
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IBM chose Rochester, Minnesota as the site of this $8 
million plant (opposite page), one of the most signifi- 
cant of the post-war crop of new industrial facilities in 
the Northern Plains. The strong professional flavor of 
Rochester, good community facilities and a favorable 
attitude toward industry all figured in the selection. 


Expansion of manufacturing in the Northern Plains has 
not been confined to production facilities, as 3M’s new 
research laboratory in St. Paul shows. The largest uni- 
versity in the area is the University of Minnesota, next 
door in Minneapolis. 


Western Electric's plant in Omaha is one of the largest indus- 
trial plants in the area and is a major symbol of increasing 
industrial maturity. 


St. Paul is the eastern anchor of the vast and spreading Twin 
Cities metropolitan area that now _is reckoned to include five 
counties with a population of 1.47 million. The State Capitol 
is at the upper right, and the First National Bank is the tal! 
building in the center. 
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Natural gas has far more agricultural uses than might be supposed. 
Here it is used for fuel in an alfalfa dehydrator. Corn is also being 
dried in increasing quantities and stored centrally at a great saving in 
space and cost. Another increasing use is to power irrigation pumps. 





and windmills to water the stock — all these and 
others figured in the rapid taming of the plains. 

Settlers from the Eastern states, Germany and 
Seandinavia contributed the largest shares to the 
population, but many ethnic strains are found. 
For many years, Old Country traditions remained 
strong, especially in the country, but they are 
fading fast now. Even German and Swedish 
church sermons are becoming rare and are poorly 
attended. 

The climate in most of the area is near the 
optimum for most temperate-zone crops. Enlight- 
ened techniques to maintain soil moisture and 
cut down erosion have greatly improved the sit- 
uation in the dryer western parts of the region, 
and irrigation is spreading at a rapid pace. 

By capitalizing fully on all these advantageous 
circumstances and by making full use of the find- 
ings of its world-renowned agricultural schools, 
the Northern Plains have evolved what may be re- 
garded as the most advanced agricultural econo- 
my ever known, measured in terms of output per 
man. This was dramatized by Khrushchev’s visit 
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to an Iowa corn field on his tour of the country 
last year. 

Apart from its soil, the most important natural 
resource of the area has probably been the iron 
ore of Minnesota, which for many years was the 
chief reliance of the American steel industry. 
Some rich ore remains, but the mining industry 
in the iron ranges has since the war been con- 
verting rapidly to the vast reserves of taconite. 
This relatively low-grade ore, which is found in 
association with the richer ores, can be bene- 
ficiated into pellets of 65 or 70 per cent iron that 
make an excellent charge for blast furnaces. 

More significant from the standpoint of folk- 
lore were the great stands of white pine in Min- 
nesota that gave rise to the Paul Bunyan stories. 
Lumbering on a sustained-yield basis is still im- 
portant, as is the great vacation industry that has 
grown up around the thousands of lakes in the 
wooded area. 

The Northern Plains has large quantities of 
non-metals already being used, such as the lime- 
stone that has given rise to a cement industry in 
Mason City and elsewhere. Waiting in the wings 
for large-scale development are the Dakotas’ lig- 
nite, which is already locally important and which 
can be strip-mined from a vast area. 





Reserve Mining, one of the leading taconite producers of the Minne- 
sota iron ranges, ships crude taconite by rail to its processing plant 
at Silver Bay, 56 miles up the shore of Lake Superior from Duluth. 
The vast reserves of taconite and the large investments made and 
pending in processing plants assure Minnesota of continued leader- 
ship among domestic suppliers of iron ore. 





A Maturing Area 





Manufacturing has a long history in the area, 
dating back at least as far as the early use of the 
water power at St. Anthony Falls at Minneapolis 
for lumber and grist mills. As might be expected, 
industry is dominated by the various food proc- 
essers. 

Firms such as General Mills, Pillsbury and 
Archer-Daniels-Midland have gone far beyond 
flour milling and are processers of many grains 
and oil seeds and do extensive research on new 
products. The big Chicago meat packers have ma- 
jor branches at Omaha, St. Paul and Sioux City, 
while there are such well-known local packers as 
Rath at Waterloo, Morrell at Sioux City, and 
Hormel at Austin. Green Giant at Le Sueur and 
Chun King at Duluth are leaders in the canning 
field. 


Also closely related to agriculture are the farm 
machinery companies such as Minneapolis-Moline 
in Minneapolis and John Deere in Waterloo. In 
recent years, a considerable fertilizer industry 
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has grown up, but it is still small as compared 
with parts of the country where the native fer- 
tility of the soil is near exhaustion. 


Other local resources are also a factor in some 
of the manufacturing in the area. The Minnesota 
iron ore is used locally by Interlake and American 
Steel and Wire at Duluth. Local timber is used for 
wood pulp in some of the paper mills in Minnesota. 

But thea. is plenty of manufacturing in the 
area that is not based on local resources, and a 
number of such firms maintain their headquar- 
ters in the Northern Plains. Examples are Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell and Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing in Minnesota, and Maytag, Collins 
Radio, Sheaffer, Amana, and Armstrong Rubber 
in Iowa. : 

Major nationwide concerns with important 
branches in the Northern Plains include Western 
Electric in Omaha, Goodyear in Lincoln, Inter- 
national Business Machines in Rochestér, and var- 
ious auto assembly plants. 

The Northern Plains has left far behind its be- 
ginnings with only the most basic processing of 
its raw materials; it is now the headquarters for 
many advanced and highly technical industries. 
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Recreational possibilities of the chain of lakes on the 
Missouri are just eng gate | to be realized. The four 
completed reservoirs are all among the seven largest 
in the United States. In some cases water is backed 
up more than 100 miles, and there are thousands of 
miles of shore line. 





This survey of the Northern Natural Gas Company 
and its program of area development was con- 
ducted under company auspices. It is the third 
in a series of company surveys undertaken by 
1D/MR. Reprints of this survey, as well as any of 
the services described, are available from Perry 
F. Roys, Director of Area Development, Northern 
Natural Gas Company, 2223 Dodge Street, Omaha 
1, Nebr. 


It also is notably strong in financial institutions, 
and Des Moines, Lincoln, Omaha and the Twin 
Cities are insurance centers of the first rank. 

The region has one of the nation’s large metro- 
politan centers in the Twin Cities, which have a 
metropolitan population of nearly a million and 
a half, while the Omaha-Council Bluffs area has 
nearly half a million. 


The Northern Plains is also unique among areas 
deep in a continental interior for its water con- 
nections. It has the termini for all three of the na- 
tions great waterways — the St. Lawrence sea- 
way at Duluth-Superior, the Mississippi at the 
Twin Cities and the navigable portion of the Mis- 
souri at Sioux City. 


The rail net is notably dense in all but the 
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western fringe of the area, with east-west lines 
strongly dominant. Most of the Interstate high- 
ways, and the more important Federal highways 
as well, run from east to west. 

The system of dams under construction on the 
Missouri River is destined to have far reaching 
impact. Not only will major floods on the lower 
river be eliminated and navigation improved, but 
upwards of 2 million kilowatts of hydroelectric 
capacity will be installed, and vast quantities of 
water will be available for irrigation. Four of the 
six main dams — Fort Peck, Garrison, Fort Ran- 
dall and Gavins Point — are completed and the 
Oahe and Big Bend dams are under construction. 





Prospect for Prospects 





The value of such a program as Northern has 
undertaken is hard to over-estimate. Many rea- 
sons are likely to impel industrialists from other 
areas to devote more interest than in the past to 
the Northern Plains. 

The completion of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the growing string of reservoirs on the Missouri, 
major oil discoveries in North Dakota and not far 
away in Saskatchewan, the heavy investment in 
Minnesota’s taconite ore, the development of the 
Strategic Air Command’s headquarters in Omaha, 
and Northern’s own large resources in natural 
and LP gases — these are some of the factors that 
will loom larger and larger as time goes on. 

Here is a dynamic company growing with the 
area and extending a cordial hand to other in- 
dustrialists to seek their fortunes in the North- 
ern Plains. 
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gras reports of new plants this month include one development in the 
area of industrial research, and two large investments for long-term 


projects in Texas and Australia. 


An Industrial Research Center to house 5,000 scientific workers is 
planned at Philadelphia’s University City. By early 1963 the University City 
Tower will provide its tenants with leasing facilities for scientific and tech- 
nical equipment and operating personnel, a computing center, design and 
construction center for production of testing equipment and bench scale 
models, reproduction and printing facilities, punch card processing, micro- 
filming and other related services. The $30 million, one-million-square-foot 
structure is a joint project of the Philadelphia Industrial Development Cor- 
poration and the West Philadelphia Corporation. 


Houston-Texas Gulf Coast area’s 
rate of petrochemical growth is in- 
dicated by early 1961 reports of 
giant investments by several firms 
within one week: Monsanto’s $80- 
100 million, Reichold’s $10 million, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission’s $40 
million, and Petro-Tex’s $10 mil- 
lion. 


In Australia Kaiser Aluminum 
and Chemical Corporation will in- 
vest more than $10 million in de- 
velopment of Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation’s properties. Further 
plans call for the establishment of 
the Southern Hemisphere’s largest 
integrated aluminum facility; com- 
pletion date of mid-1966 is set for 
hydroelectric power and aluminum 
production in New Zealand, for 
bauxite and aluminum projects in 
Australia. 


Additional new plant announce- 
ments highlighting this month’s 
scene included: 


RED JACKET, WEST VIRGIN- 
IA. Chemical charcoal will be pro- 
duced by May at Island Creek Coal 
Company’s $600,000 new plant. 


While the highly automated process 
requires a ten-man operating crew, 
another plant there will probably 
be re-activated to supply the 300- 
ton daily coal requirement. 


LAKE CHARLES, LOUISIANA. 
Hercules Powder company is doub- 
ling its $multi-million investment 
in polyolefins facilities. Construc- 
tion was underway on a second unit 
before production started at the 
plant announced in our January 
1960 issue. The new facility will 
have an annual capacity of 120 mil- 
lion pounds. 


ASHEVILLE, NORTH CARO- 
LINA. SKF Industries Inc. will be- 
gin Southern operations in March 
at a modern  109,000-square-foot 
building. Vice president Karl Kes- 
serling said the new plant will in- 
crease production and improve re- 
gional customer service. Other SKF 
plants are in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and California. The em- 
ployment goal at the new plant is 
set at 400. The building, new in 
May, was vacated by another indus- 
try in December. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON and 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO. Metal & 
Thermit Corporation will operate 
two new $1 million detinning plants 
by 1962. President H. E. Martin an- 
nounced that the subsidiary Metal 
& Thermit Products of Canada Ltd. 
will operate the ‘Hamilton plant, 
furnishing sodium and potassium 
stannate to the Canadian market, 
and producing heavy metal steel 
scrap. B. W. Weber, vice president, 
said twelve men would be em- 
ployed at Portland. Both plants are 
situated on 7.5-acre sites. 


SCHWECHAT, AUSTRIA. Eu- 
rope’s most modern oil refinery, 
42.3 million dollar project of the 
Austrian Oil Administration, is now 
in operation. The new refinery dou- 
bles the output of Western Europe’s 
second ranking petroleum producer. 
Annual capacity production is esti- 
mated to be 1.8 million tons. It is 
strategically located near Vienna’s 
international air center. The opera- 
tion favorably effects Austrian 
marketing subsidiaries of Socony 
Mobil Oil and of Royal Dutch Shell, 
and the increasingly cooperative 
Western European economies. 


EREGLI, TURKEY. A giant steel 
complex will rise on the Black Sea 
Coast to employ three- to four 
thousand persons and_ produce 
470.000 tons of ingots annually. 
Eregli Iron and Steel Works’ 245 
million dollar project includes con- 
struction of facilities for by-prod- 
uct coke, blast furnace, basic oxy- 
gen furnace, rolling mills, power 
and steam. 
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NEW PLANTS 


The following is a summary of major 
industrial plants in the United States, 
Canada, and foreign countries, reported 
to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT during 
the month of December, 1960, by indus- 
tries and industrial development organ- 
izations. 


Number of employees is indicated by 
the code: A(Under 25); B(25-100); C(100- 
250); D(250-1,000); and E(Over 1,000). 





ALABAMA 

Clio — Clio Mfg. Co.; apparel. Oper. 
date — June 1961. $150,000. (C). 

Foley — Hale Mfg. Co., Laurence N. 
Hale, Pres., Jas. G. Gamble, Pint. Mgr.; 
textile prods. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 
48,000 sq. ft. $500,000. (C). 

Frisco City — Frisco Sportswear Inc., 
Joe Jordan, Resdnt. Mgr.; blouses. (D). 

Leeds — Anderson Electric Corp., Thos. 
H. Fox, Pres.; mch’y. shop & shipng. 
Oper. date — May 1961. 21,000 sq. ft. 
$250,000. 

Montgomery —Nolin Mfg. Co., A.C. & 
Beauchamp Nolin, Offls.; steel & alum. 
shelving, store equip. Renov. exist. 35,000 
‘om. 

Oneonta — Schneider & Son, Joe Tal- 
cott, Plnt. Mgr.; egg cracking & process- 
ing. $500,000. (C). 

Piedmont — Marvell Quilting Co., 
quilted fabrics. $100,000 plus. (C). 


ALASKA 
No Plants Reported. 


ARIZONA 


No Plants Reported. 


ARKANSAS 

Blytheville — Arkansas Brass Corp.; 
valves. 10-acre site. 45,000 sq. ft. $360,000. 

El Dorado — Arkansas Chemical Inc., 
formed by Houston Chemical Co. (Subs. 
Philadelphia & Reading Corp.) & Great 
Lake Corp.; bromine. Plans working. 
$Multi-million. 

Little Rock— Windsor Door Co., sec- 
tional doors. 16,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Osceola — E. R. Moore Co.; caps, gowns, 
choir fobes, etc. In oper. $200,000. (B). 

Rogers — Grimm Brooder Mfg. Co.; 
gas & elec. brooders. Oper. date — July 
1961. 20,000 sq. ft. (B). 

West Memphis — Loose Leaf Hardware 
Co. (Subs. Loose Leaf Metals Co.); metal 
binders. 5-acre site. 16,000 sq. ft. (B) 


CALIFORNIA 

Fresno — Kimber Turkey Breeding 
Farm Inc., Ray Houck, Mgr.; experimen- 
tal & hatching facility. Under constr. 
14,000 sq. ft. $250,000. (A). 

Glendale — Transo Envelope Co., 
Mayne B. Stevenson, Reg’l. Mgr. & V. 
Pres.; envelopes. Oper. date — May 15, 
1961. 2.5-acre site. $275,000. 

Kingsburg-Selma — Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of Calif., Walter K. Hines, Gen. 
Mgr.; food processing. Oper. date — Jly. 
1962. 53-acre site. 

Pinedale — Vendorlator Mfg. Co., Gor- 
don L. Schneider, V. Pres.; vending ma- 
chines. Plans announced. $200,000. 

Redondo Beach — Space Technology 
Labs. Inc., (Subs. Thompson Ramo Wool- 
dridge Inc.), Dean E. Wooldridge, Pres.;: 
res. cntr. Oper. date — late 1962. 110-acre 
site. $25 million. (10 bldgs.) 

Sacramento — United Concrete Pipe 
Corp., Lloyd Earl, Pres., Jackson Rd.; 
cement mortar lining & coating for steel 
pipe. In oper. $300,000. (B). 

Tracy — Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Carl 
R. Megowen, Pres.; glass containers. 150- 
acre site. $3 million. 

Vallejo — Seven-Up Bottling Co., W. H. 
Easley, Pres., 425 Chestnut St.; bottling. 
In oper. 22,000 sq. ft. $400,000. 
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COLORADO 
Delta — Sun-Gro Minerals Inc., F. M. 
Doran, V. Pres.; additives, soil condition- 
ers. $100,000. (B). 


CONNECTICUT 
New Haven — Atlantic Saw Mfg. Co.; 
metal-cutting saw blades. Plans working. 
15,000 sq. ft. $150,000. 


DELAWARE 
No Plants Reported. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
No Plants Reported. 


FLORIDA 

Bryant — United States Sugar Corp., 
Harry T. Vaughn, Pres.; sugar mill. Oper. 
date — fall 1962. $12 million plus. (D). 

Bryant — United States Sugar Corp. & 
Savannah Sugar Refinery; sugar refin- 
ery. Oper. date — fall 1962. $Multi-million. 

Lake Butler — Smith & Hicks Sawmill. 
Greene T. Smith & B. C. Hicks, Prtners.: 
sawmill. In oper. (B). 





THE TOP TEN 


The following ten states ranked 
highest in new plant announcements 
as reported to INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT during the six-month period 
October to February. The figure to 
the right represents each state’s ac- 
tual six-month total. 

. TEXAS 117 
. ILLINOIS 100 
. PUERTO RICO 90 
. PENNSYLVANIA 84 
OHIO . 75 
for onoel b (tied) 71 
. CALIFORNIA 65 
. NEW JERSEY 63 
. NORTH CAROLINA 59 
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Miami — National Bath Enclosures Inc., 
M. B. Morris, Pres.; tub & shower en- 
closures. Oper. date — April 1961. (B). 

Miami — Playmates of Miami Inc., Dal- 
ton Israel, Pres.; children’s sportswear. 
Oper. date — Jly. 1961. (B). 

Perry — Tree-Co Inc.; logging & pulp- 
wood. In oper. (B). 

St. Augustine — Wise Potato Chip Co., 
Earl Wise Jr., Pres.; potato chips. Oper. 
date — May 1961. 25-acre site. $300,000. 
(B). 

Winter Haven — National Fiberglass 
Products, Leo K. Fiske, Pres.; fiberglass 
boats, gas tanks. In oper. $1 million. (C) 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta — Country Club Bag Mfg. Co.: 
luggage. In oper. $200,000. 

Atlanta — Dixie Concrete Co.; concrete 
processing. Plans announced. $100,000. 

Atlanta — Reynolds Aluminum Supply 
Co.; whse. In oper. $200,000. 

Atlanta — Tallowmasters Corp.; tallow 
& animal feed. In oper. 200,000 sq. ft. 

Atlanta — Tedro Industries; paper 
products. Plans announced. $100,000. 

Atlanta — Trumbull Asphalt Co. Under 
constr. $1.25 million. 

Augusta — Rock City Box Co., Jas. M. 
Morrison, Pres.; paper products. Plans 
announced. 48,000 sq. ft. $300,000. (B). 

Dalton — Curon of Ga. (Div. Reeves 
Bros.); fabric lamination. In oper. 10,000 
sq. ft. 

Savannah — National Wire Products 
Corp. Plans announced. (B). 

Tifton — International Harvester Co.; 
farm machy. testing ground. 2,000-acre 
site. $1 million. 


HAWAII 

No Plants Reported. 

IDAHO 

Buhl — Producers Container Co. (Subs. 
Green Giant Canning Co.), Cyrus In- 
graham, Mgr.; cans. Plans working. 55,000 
sq. ft. 

Nampa — Cold Cache Mfg. Co., Morris 
Smith, Exec. V. Pres.; refrigeration equip. 
ILLINOIS 

Kankakee — Armour & Co. (Wm. W. 
Prince, Pres.) Food Div.; vegetable oil & 
animal fat refinery. Plans announced 
$6.5 million. 

Olney — American Machine & Foundry, 
Jr. Toy Div., Norman G. Wintermantel, 
Pres.; tricycles, etc. Oper. date — Nov. 
1961. 122-acre site. 420,000 sq. ft. $5 mil- 


lion. (D). 
INDIANA 

Evansville — Springfield Wire & Tinsel 
Co.; insulated wire. Oper. date — spring 
1961. (C). 

New Haven — Superior Ball Joint 
Corp., Everett Weissbrodt, Pres. & subs.: 
Barmatic Products Inc., Gilbert Davies, 
Pres.; ball joint linkage swivels. Plans 
announced. 8-acre site. 20,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Seymour — Gardner Box Co.; corru- 
gated shipping containers. Oper. date — 
Mar. 1961. 22,000 sq. ft. (C). 

IOWA 

Dyersville — Jayve Mfg. Co.; forklift 
pallets, ind’l. lumber, etc. In oper. (B). 

Ft. Madison — California Chemical Co. 
(Subs. Standard Oil); ammonia & nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Oper. date — late 1961. 


$22 million. 
KANSAS 
Kansas City — Atlas Wire Products 
Co., 6500 Inland Dr.; wire book racks. 
Oper. date — Jly. 1961. 75,000 sq. ft. (B). 


KENTUCKY 

Berea — Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
Co., J. Robt. Kelley, Pres.; precision 
gauges. Oper. date — mid-1961. 18-acre 
site. 30,000 sq. ft. 

LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge — Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp. Oper. date — mid-1961. 
$700,000. 

Gretna— Louisiana Power & Light Co.; 
computer cntr. Plans announced. $725,000. 

Lake Charles — Hercules Powder Co.; 
polyolefins. Expnsn. prior to compl. $Mul- 
ti-million. 

Lake Charles — Union Carbide Corp., 
General Carbon & Chem. Corp., Alumi- 
num - Industrie - Aktien - Gesellschaft 
(switz.); bulk-handling & storage facil- 
ity. 5-acre site. $1.5 million. (Contract 
with Bd. of Commissioners, Lake Charles 
Harbor & Terminal Dist.) 


MAINE 
No Plants Reported. 
MARYLAND 
White Oak, Montgomery Ind. Prk. - 
Rixon Electronics Inc., Jas. L. Hollis. 
Pres.; communications & data handling 
electronics. Under constr. 6-acre site. 


28,800 sq. ft. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Burlington — Astro Dynamics Inc.: 
electronics. In oper. 13,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Cambridge — Industrial Stainless Steel 
Inc.; steel whse. Oper. date — May 1961. 
40,000 sq. ft. $150,000. (B). 

Chicopee — Mercury Plastics 
plastic prods. Oper. date — Oct. 
2.5-acre site. 12,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Douglas — Einegar Mills Inc. In oper. 
(C). 
East Bridgewater — Foxboro Co. Plans 
announced. 50,000 sq. ft. $575,000. (D). 

Gardner — Wildmann Corp. (Affl. Sig- 
net Mfg. Co.); furniture. Under constr. 
14,000 sq. ft. 

Gloucester — O’Donnell-Usen Fisheries; 
fish prods. Oper. date — Sept. 1961. 


Corp.; 
1961. 





60,000 sq. ft. $1 million. (C). 

Holbrook -—~ Priggin Steel Bldg. Co.; 
prefab. steel forms. Oper. date — Sept. 
1961. 30,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Lawrence — Gosman Enterprises Inc.; 
textile laminating & coating. Plans an- 
nounced. 140,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Lawrence — Savoy Leather Corp. Plans 
announced. 40,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Melrose — Commercial Filter Corp.; 
filters. Oper. date — Oct. 1961. 70,000 
sq. ft. (B). 

Needham — Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co.; rubber prod. — whse. Oper. date — 
July 1961. 120,000 sq. ft. $800,000. (C). 

North Adams — Sprague Electric Co.; 
res. centr. Oper. date — Oct. 1961. $500,000. 
(C). 

Salem — Banner Shoe Products Inc. In 
oper. 20,000 sq. ft. 

Southbridge — Hill Packing Co.; distr. 
& processing cntr. Plans announced. (B). 

South Deerfield — Deerfield Plastics 
Co.; plastic prods. Oper. date — Apr. 1961. 
10,000 sq. ft. $50,000. (B). 

Waltham — Pickard & Burns Inc.; elec- 
tronics. Oper. date — June 1961. 60,000 
sq. ft. (C). 

Waltham — Sylvania Electronics Sys- 
tems; res. lab., exec. hq. Under constr. 
55-acre site. 107,000 sq. ft. (2 bldgs.) $3 
million. (D). 

Westfield — Old Colony Envelope Co.; 
cards, envelopes. Oper. date — Oct. 1961. 
24,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Woburn — Arnold Fisher Co.; roses. 
Plans announced. 17,000 sq. ft. (2 bldgs.) 


$110,000. 
MICHIGAN 


Detroit — Aurora Gasoline Co., W. E. 
Slaughter, Pres.; refinery. Plans an- 
nounced. $15 million. (E). 

Detroit — Danly Machine Specialties 
Inc., Robt. E. Danly, V. Pres.; machine 
specialties. In oper. 24,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Frankenmuth — Carling Brewing Co., 
I. R. Dowie, Pres.; beer bottling. Plans 
announced. $5.5 million. (C). 

Ypsilanti — General Motors’ Corp. 
(Fisher Body Div.), Jas. Gordon, Pres.; 
automobiles. Under constr. $1.88 million. 


MINNESOTA 

Gilbert — Hercules Powder Co., Jos. E. 
Wommack Jr., Supt.; commercial explo- 
sives. In oper. $150,000. (A). 

Long Lake — Van Dale Inc., Earl G. 
Olson, V. Pres.; silo unloaders, autom. 
bulk feeders. In oper. 15,600 sq. ft. 
$100,000. (A). 

Minneapolis — Downing Box Inc.; 
boxes. Plans announced. 8-acre _ site. 
$750,000. 

New Hope, Science Industry Prk. — 
Miniature Instruments Inc.; missile & 
space components. In oper. 4.5-acre site. 
20,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 

Red Lake — Knutson Potato Co., Hal- 
vor & Jorgen Knutson, Ownrs.; potato 
processing. 15,840 sq. ft. $70,000. (A). 

Shakopee, Valley Ind. Prk. — Air 
Products Inc.; oxygen. Oper. date — Mar. 
1961. 5-acre site. $250,000. (A). 


MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson — Mississippi Bedding Co., 
mattresses. In oper. 6-acre site. 40,200 
sq. ft. 

Leakesville — Dobson & Massey Lum- 
ber Co. Plans announced. $55,000. (B). 
Pascagoula — Southern Crab Co. Plans 
announced. $55,000. (B). 


MISSOURI 

Cape Girardeau — Atlas Plastics Corp., 
Stanley Chase, Pres.; extruded plastic 
products. Oper. date — spring 1961. 16,000 
sq. ft. $255,000. (B). 

Kansas City — Central States Steel 
Corp., Harry J. LaFrenz, Pres.; steel 
whse. Oper. date — spring 1961. 80,500 
sq. ft. $1 million. (B). 


NEW PLANTS 


Kansas City — Kim Mfg. Co., Orville 
F. Kimsey, Pres.; farm power equip. In 
oper. 45,000 sq. ft. $400,000. (B). 

Kansas City, Everman Ind. Prk. — 
Owens Plastic Co., Geo. E. Owens, Pres.; 
containers. Plans announced. 5-acre site. 
15,000 sq. ft. (B). 

St. Louis — Bennett Corrugated Paper 
Box Co. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 5-acre 
site. 33,500 sq. ft. 

MONTANA 

No Plants Reported. 

NEBRASKA 

Grand Island — New Moon Homes Inc., 
mobile homes. Oper. date — May 1961. 
71,000 sq. ft. $300,000 plus. (C). 

NEVADA 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW JERSEY 

Cedar Grove — Foto-Video Electronics 
Inc. Under constr. 30,000 sq. ft. 

Clifton — Private Brands Co. (Div. 
Waterman Pen Co.), Francis B. Carey, 
Pres.; Oper. date — Aug. 1961. 11.3-acre 
site. 105,000 sq. ft. 

Jersey City — Encyclopedia Britanni- 

dist. centr. Plans announced. 15,000 


City — Public Service Electric 
& Gas Co.; generating station. Oper. date 
— 1964. $84.5 million. 

Millville — Keen Mfg. Corp.; poultry 
machy. In oper. 105,000 sq. ft. 

Newark — Federal Pacific Electric Co., 
T. M. Cole, Pres.; elec. switchgear. Plans 
announced. 70,000 sq. ft. $5 million. (5 
add'l. plants planned on site). 

Rockleigh — Allyn & Bacon Inc.; ofc. & 
whse. Plans announced. 6-acre site. 40,000 
sq. ft. 

Secaucus — Chock Full O'’Nuts Corp.; 
Wm. Black, Pres.; frozen doughnuts. 
Constr. date — spring 1961. $1 million. 

South Plainfield — Acme Paper Co.; 
paper specialties. Plans announced. 6-acre 
site. 22,400 sq. ft. 


NEW MEXICO 
No Plants Reported. 


NEW YORK 

Amsterdam — Bayshore Industries Inc., 
Willow St.; toys, marine hrdware. Oper. 
date — May 1961. 180,00) sq. ft. $100,000 
equip. (D). 

Brooklyn — B. & G. Sportswear, 323 
6th St.; sportswear. In oper. (B). 

Brooklyn — Columbia Technical Corp., 
24-30 Brooklyn-Queens Exp. W.; electrical 
components. Plans announced. 14,400 sq. 
ft. (B). 

Brooklyn — Liebmann Breweries Inc., 
36 Forrest St.; whse. Oper. date — 1962. 
$2 million. (E). 

Brooklyn — Sonar Radio Corp., Shef- 
field Ave.; sonar radios. Oper. date — 
Aug. 1961. 31,000 sq. ft. $275,000. ($50,000 
equip.) (B). 

East Farmingdale — Electrical Fittings 
Corp., Smith St. & New Hwy.; conduit 
fittings, etc. per. date — summer 1961. 
16-acre site. 80,000 sq. ft. 

Flushing — Specialty Electronics De- 
velopment Corp.; electronic prods. Oper. 
date — Aug. 1961. 75,000 sq. ft. 

Great Neck — Arco Electronics Inc., 
Community Dr.; capacitators, electronic 
components. In oper. 46,000 sq. ft. $500,000 
bldg. $100,000 equip. (B). 

Greenlawn — Hazeltine Corp., Cuba 
Hill Rd.; whse. Oper. date — May 1961. 
50,000 sq. ft. (E). 

Hicksville — Dorrie Process Co. Inc., 
890 S. Oyster Bay Rd.; metallized plastics. 
32,000 sq. ft. $1.25 million equip. (A). 

Long Island City — Crystal Pearl Co. 
Inc., 15 St. & 23 Ave.; pearl buttons. Oper. 
date — late 1961. 50,000 sq. ft. 

Long Island City — Fotochrome Inc., 
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Why are more and more industries 
choosing Northern Illinois for new 
plant locations? 


The answer is clear and simple: 


Ample gas supplies are now avail- 
able to all forms of industry, for 
both space heating and processing. 


If you are considering a new plant 
site, it will pay you to investigate the 
many advantages of this area. 

We'll be pleased to assist you in 
locating. Write: Harold J. Roth, 
Manager, Industrial Development, 
Northern Illinois Gas Company, 
615 Eastern Avenue, Bellwood, III. 


NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS 
\ eZ N= 


Service 
around the clock 





NEW PLANTS 


45-20 33 St.; film. Oper. date — Oct. 1961. 
160,000 sq. ft. (D). 

Long Island City — Zenith Roofing & 
Sheet Metal Co., Borden Ave. & 11 St. 
15,000 sq. ft. 

Middletown — Mary Lue Fashions Inc. 
(B). 

Mount Vernon — Hodes-Daniel Co. Inc., 
McQuestin Pkwy.; printers. Oper. date — 
early 1961. 25,000 sq. ft. 

New Hyde Park — Heyman Glass Co. 
Inc., 12 Denton Ave.; glass_ mirrors, 
frames. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 14,009 
sq. ft. 

New York City — Karen Lingerie Inc.; 
lingerie. In oper. 10,000 sq. ft. 

Plainview — Narda Microwave Corp., 
Engineers Hill. Oper. date — Sept. 1961. 
40,600 sq. ft. 

Richmond Hill — Dynaron Electronics 
Corp. (Subs. Eastern Precision Resistor 
Co.); wirewound resistors. Plans an- 
nounced. (D). 

Rochester — Eastman Kodak Co., Lake 
Ave.; res. physics. In oper. 195,000 sq. ft. 
$1.6 million. 

Rosedale —  Barchris Construction 
Corp., 144-11 Hook Creek Blvd.; bowling 
equip. Oper. date — summer 1961. 21,500 
sq. ft. 

Roosevelt Field — Electronic Energy 
Conversion Corp., Meadowbrook Prkwy.; 
electronic power supplies. Oper. date — 
mid-1961. 6.5-acre site. 30,000 sq. ft. 

Syosset — Metallurgical Processing 
Corp., 180 Michael Dr.; metal treating. 
In oper. 22,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Yonkers — Serefire Corp., 144 Nepper- 
han Ave.; ceramic printers. In oper. 
10,000 sq. ft. (B). 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Asheville — SKF Industries Inc., Karl 
Kesserling, V. Pres.; ball & roller bear- 
ings. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 109,000 
sq. ft. (A). 

Burgaw — American Foods Inc.; straw- 
berry, etc. processing. Plans announced. 
10,000 sq. ft. $80,000. (A). 

Burlington — Willard Industries Inc.; 
precision, foundry work. Oper. date — 
Apr. 1961. 50,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Charlotte — Westbury Knitwear Co., 
Al Kronovet, Pres., 201 Hoskins Ave.; 
sweaters. In oper. 70,000 sq. ft. $400,000. 
(D). 

Colfax — Truitt Metal Fabricators Inc., 
John R. & W. B. Truitt, Offls.; heavy 
plate, metals, alloys. Under constr. 13-acre 
site. 35,000 sq. ft. $200,000. (B). 

Durham — Owens-Illinois Glass Co.; 
mold equip. (C). 

Hickory — Oxford Furniture Co.; up- 
hostered furn. (B). 

High Point — Duke Furniture Corp.; 
upholstered lvngrm. furn. In oper. 16,000 
sq. ft. (B). 

Smithfield — Eastern Meat Packers 
Inc.; meat processing. Plans announced. 


20-acre site. 35,000 sq. ft. $400,000 bldg. 
$350,000 equip. (D). 

Monroe — Dixon Corp.; textile machy. 
components. (C). 

Monroe— General Mills Inc.; poultry 
feed. Over $100,000. (A). 

Wilkesboro — Melville Shoe Corp., Robt. 
C. Erb, Pres.; shoes. Plans announced. 
61,000 sq. ft. (D). 


NORTH DAKOTA 
No Plants Reported. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati — Lockwood Mfg. Co., 3170 
Wasson Rd.; bakery equip. In oper. 15- 
acre site. 10,000 sq. ft. $60,000. (A). 

Cincinnati — Nutone Incec., Madison & 
Red Bank Rées.; door chimes. Oper. date 
— May 1961. 20-acre site. 18,000 sq. ft. 
$180.000. 

Cleveland — Zep Mfg. Corp., Ind. Prk- 
wy. S. W.; janitor supplies. Oper. date — 
June 1961. 20,000 sq. ft. $175,000. 

Euclid — General Electric Co., Tung- 
sten Rd.; tungsten, molybdenum, tatalum 
& columbium. ll-acre site. 125,000 sq. ft. 
$8 million. 

Middletown — Diamond National Corp.; 
egg cartons. Oper. date — Dec. 1961. $7 
million. (C). 

Newburgh Heights — Higbee Co., 1235 
W. llth St.; whse. 33-acre site. 325,000 
sq. ft. $1.25 million. 

Parma — Faroh Candy Co., 6890 Pearl 
Rd. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 10,000 sq. ft. 
$250,000. (C). 

Rocky River — R. O. Hull Co., 1400 
Marion Crt.; electroplating chems. Under 
constr. 32,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 


OKLAHOMA 
Ada — Lock Joint Pipe Co., Allan 
Hirsh, Pres.; pipe for Okla. City line 
Oper. date — July 1961. (C). 


OREGON 

Lebanon — Santiam Lumber Co.; ply- 
wood. Oper. date — Apr. 1961. 50,000 
oq. . (C). 

Portland — Louis Dreyfus Corp., Jean 
Paul Marx, V. Pres.; grain terminal. 
Plans announced. $2 million. 

Portland — Metal & Thermit Corp., 
B. W. Weber, V. Pres.; detinning. Oper. 
date — 1961. $1 million. (A). 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown — Quaker Shoe Co.; shoes. 
Plans announced. 192,351 sq. ft. $350,000. 
(D). 

East Pittsburgh — National Coal Ass’n. 
& Bituminous Coal Research Inc., 
Stephen F. Dunn, Pres.; res. lab. Under 
constr. 30-acre site. 37,000 sq. ft. $675,000. 

Greensburg — Westland Mfg. Co., wom- 
en’s sportswear. Oper. date — May 1961. 
20,000 sq. ft. $270,000. (C). 

Harrisburg — Railway Express Agncy.; 
express terminal. Oper. date — Aug. 1961. 
32,000 sq. ft. $1 million. (C). 

Jersey Shore — Central Cable Corp.; 
copper & aluminum wire & cable. Oper. 
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date — Dec. 1961. 41,000 sq. ft. $1.5 million. 

Johnstown — Air Reduction Sales Co.; 
tonnage oxygen plnt. Oper. date — Sept. 
1961. 5-acre site. $5 million. 

Neville Island — Pittsburgh Coke & 
Chem. Co.; maleic anhydride. Plans an- 
nounced. 15,000 sq. ft. $4 million. (A). 

New Garden Twp. — F & M Scientific 
Corp.; scientific instruments. Oper. date 
— Sept. 1961. 17,000 sq. ft. $250,000. (C). 

Oakdale — Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Co.; concrete pipe. Plans announced. 
35,000 sq. ft. $700,000. (B). 

Philadelphia — Institutional Products 
Inc.; folding tables, etc. Oper. date — 
Aug. 1961. 23,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Philadelphia — Philadelphia Industrial 
Development Corp. & West Phila. Corp.; 
industrial research center. Oper. date — 
early 1963. 4-acre site. 1 million sq. ft. 
$30 million. 

Point Marion — Houze Glass Corp.; 
sunglass lenses, drawn flat glass. Plans 
announced. 45,000 sq. ft. $255,000. (C). 

Scranton — Lonergan Corp.; mobile 
homes. In oper. 40,000 sq. ft. $250,000. (C). 

Yorktowne — Ice Cream Co.; ice cream 
novelties. Oper. date — Apr. 1961. $250,000. 


(A). 
PUERTO RICO 

Bayamon — Mercade Co. Inc. V.; alu- 
minum kitchenware, galvanized stamp- 
ings. In oper. 10,781 sq. ft. $50,000. (B). 

Carolina — Incentives Inc. of P. R.; 
trophy bases. Plans announced. 8,000 sq. 
ft. $65,000. (B). 

Corozal — Evelyn Judith Products, Inc.: 
driving gloves. In Oper. 3,000 sq. ft. 
$15,000. (B). 

San German — Southdale Knitting 
Mills Inc.; sweaters. 23,000 sq. ft. $40,000. 


(2). 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket — Hassenfeld Bros. Inc., 
Merril Hassenfeld, Pres., 1027 Newport 
Ave.; toys, school supplies, novelties. 
— mid-1961. 45,000 sq. ft. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greeneville — J. M. Tull Metal & Sup- 
ply Co.; ofc. & whse. In oper. 57,000 sq. ft. 
Rock Hill — Williamson-Dickie Mfg. 
Co., C. Donovan Williamson, Pres.; men’s, 
boys’ garments. Plans announced. (B). 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
No Plants Reported. 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — Nopco Chemical Co., 
W. W. Marshall, Plnt. Megr.; polyether 
urethane foam. Oper. date — Mar. 1961. 
17-acre site. 70,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Cookeville — Plateau Inc., John T. 
Miller, Pres.; charcoal briquets. In oper. 
(B). 

Elizabethton — Lewisburg Chair & Fur- 
niture Co., T. Gregory Parker, Pres.; 
furniture. Plans announced. 38-acre site. 
228,000 sq. ft. (D). 

Humboldt — Humboldt Foods Co., 
Houston Herndon, Pres.; produce proc- 
essing & freezing. Plans announced. (D). 

Morristown — K & B Hosiery Mill, 
J. B. Ketner, Pres.; boys’ socks. In oper. 
(B). 

Morristown — Mohawk Furniture Co.; 
bdrm. furniture. Oper. date — summer 
1961. $350,000. (C). 

Morristown — Pressley Bros. Hosiery 
Co., Clayton & Leonard Pressley, Ownrs., 
1120 W. 2nd St.; men’s hose. Plans an- 
nounced. $75,000. (B). 

Rockford — Tenn. Farmers Cooperative 
Feed Mill; feed processing. Plans an- 
nounced. $1 million. (B). 

TEXAS 

Arlington — General Analine & Film 
Corp., Ozalid Div.; paper coating, con- 
version of sensitized materials. Oper. date 
— Dec. 1961. 10,000 sq. ft. 
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- Here, trees are remade to create 


new products...and new industries 





Here in the second largest market of the West it’s 
sometimes hard to see the trees for the forest prod- 
ucts. The lumber mill has become a laboratory 
where industry “‘takes the tree apart and puts it 
together again in new ways” —turning wood wastes 
into plastics, insecticides, adhesives, a wide range 
of wood chemicals. 


New industries are being born and new plants 
are being built to seize the new opportunities. Last 
year alone, nearly $55 million was invested in new 
forest products facilities, with more to come. 


It is typical of the expansion everywhere in this 
surprising state as industry takes inventory of 
Washington’s added advantages. Power is more 
plentiful than anywhere in the U. S., taxes more 
favorable than elsewhere in the West, and buying 
power, population growth and productivity of 


labor all far higher than the nation’s average. i di 
A $5 million plant is being built on this site by Dow Chemical Co. to 


Come join in the booming good living of 
Washington State, where you meet industrial op- 
portunity on the very best of terms. 


swell the total of Washington’s forest products facilities. The timber 
resources to supply these new forest industries are enormous — after 
100 years of continuous logging, more than half the state is still covered 


by giant stands of evergreens. And Washington’s lumbering, like its fish- 
ing, is now managed on a sustained yield basis. Tree farms assure con- 
tinuing resources. 


GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 


For your free copy of ‘BASIC ECONOMIC DATA AND INDUSTRIAL SITE INVENTORY” 
write to Sem Boddy, Jr., Acting Director, Washington State Department of Commerce 
and Economic Development, General Administration Building, Olympia, Washington. 


THE SURPRISING 


STATE OF WASHINGTON 





NEW PLANTS 


Athens — Glad Oaks Packing Plant, 
C. W. Murchison, Pres.; meats. In oper 
$125,000. 

Athens — Phil-Modes Co., Phil Walter, 
Pres.; women’s coats. Oper. date — Mar. 
1961. 15,000 sq. ft. (B). 

Bangs, Brown Cnty. — Lube-Tex Corp. 
(Sub. Liberty Petroleum Co.); lubricating 
oil. In oper. $400,000. 

Brownsville — Brownsville Public Utili- 
ties Bd.; turbine steam generator. Oper. 
date — Jly. 1961. $3.5 million. 

Chocolate Bayou, Brazoria Cnty. — 
Monsanto Chemical Co., Chas. H. Som- 
mer, Pres.; ethylene. Oper. date — late 
summer 1962. 3000-acre site. $80-100 mil- 
lion. (D). 

Corpus Christi — Columbia-Southern 
Chemical Corp. (Subs. Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co.); chrome’ chemicals. Plans 
working. $Multi-million. 

Dallas — Dallas Airmotive Inc.; whse. 
& distr. centr. Under constr. 70,000 sq. ft. 
(B). 

Dallas — Frontier Mfg. Co:, I. B. Beren, 
Pres., 11200 Harry Hines Blvd.; steel — 
ofe., mfg., whse. & eng. facility. In oper. 
120,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Dallas — Lone Star Optical Co., 519 S. 
Ervay St.; optical plnt. Plans announced. 
$110,000. 

Ft. Worth — Alcon Laboratories Inc., 
W. C. Conner, Pres., 6201 S. Freeway; 
pharmaceutical preparations & opthalmic 
specialties. In oper. 50,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Houston — Petro-Tex Chemical Co.; 
tetrahydrophthalic anhydride. 292-acre 
site. $10 million. 

Houston — Porter-Lite Corp., 14029 Ala- 
meda Rd.; aluminum windows — ofc. & 
shop. Plans announced. $200,000. 

Houston — Reichold Chemicals Inc., 
H. W. Mason, Admin. V. Pres.; vinyl 
acetate monomer. Constr. date — late 
1961. $10 million. 

Houston — Tennessee Gas Transmis- 
sion Co. 794-acre site. $40 million. 

Houston — Texas Electric Steel Casting 
Co., Thos. Shartle, Pres., 3601 Gillespie; 
steel castings — ofc. & lab. Oper. date — 
June 1961. 10,000 sq. ft. $150,000. 

Kaufman — Kaufman Enterprises Inc., 
R. H. Van Somer, Pres.; structural steel & 


aluminum. In oper. 35,000 sq. ft. (C). 

Rosenberg — Herfort Diamond Ring 
Factory, John Herfort, Ownr.; diamond 
rings. In oper. 20,000 sq. ft. 


UTAH 
Ogden — Sierra Lingerie Co. Plans an- 
nounced. 25,000 sq. ft. $250,000. (C). 
Spanish Fork — Osborn Apparel Mfg. 
Co.; sportswear, girls’ apparel. Plans 
working. 20,000 sq. ft. (C). 


VERMONT 
Brattleboro — Alan S. Browne Inc.; 
books. Plans working. (C). 
Rutland -— Moore Business Forms Inc.; 
continuous business forms. Oper. date — 
late spring. 40,000 sq. ft. $1 million. (B). 


VIRGINIA 
Yadkin, Norfolk Cnty. — St. Joe Paper 
Co.; kraft shipping containers. Oper. date 
— Spring 1961. 2-acre site. 51,450 sq. ft. 


(B) 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle — Coates & Coates, 3419 11th 
St. S. W. Under constr. 12,524 sq. ft. 
$48,000. 
Seattle — General Electric Co.; electri- 
cal appliances. In oper. $1.5 million. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Graham Station — Appalachian Power 
Co. & Ohio Power Co., (Subs. American 
Electric Power Co.; steam-electric unit. 
In oper. $65 million. 

Keyser — Spectronics Corp., Frank Pit- 
tera, Brd. Chm.; precision lenses. Compl. 
date — summer 1961. 20,000 sq. ft. 

Red Jacket, Mingo Cnty. — Island Creek 
Coal Co.; chemical charcoal. Oper. date — 
May 1961. $600,000. 

WISCONSIN 

No Plants Reported. 

WYOMING 

Cofly — Big Horn Gypsum Co.; gypsum 

boar@. In oper. (C). 


CANADA 


ALBERTA 
Calgary — Williams Oil Tool Mfg. Co.; 
oil drilling bits & tools. Oper. date — 
Mar. 1961. 2-acre site. 7,000 sq. ft. $250,000. 





MARCH 24, 1961 
Plant Decentralization Confer- 
ence, Sponsored by Back-to-the- 
Small-Town Realty Co., Milwaukee 
Inn, Milwaukee, Wisc. at 1 P. M. 

APRIL 9-11, 1961 
American Industrial Development 
Council, 36th Annual Conference, 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas. Contact: J. Huber Denn, 
Secretary, A.I.D.C., 252 Red Mill 
Rd., Newark, Del. 

APRIL 10-12, 1961 
AMA — Developing Areas, Doing 
Business in the World’s Develop- 
ing Countries: Conditions of Pri- 
vate Enterprise Profitability 
(Briefing Session 10323-01). Hotel 
Astor, New York, New York. Reser- 
vations: as indicated for March 
6-10 meeting, above. 

APRIL 17-19, 1961 
AMA—Real_ Estate: Managing 
Corporate Real Estate (Workshop 
2128-01). Hotel Astor, New York, 
New York. Reservations: as above. 





1. D. CALENDAR 


APRIL 24, 1961 
Small Business Association, Mid- 
west Industrial Procurement Meet- 
ing, Lincoln, Nebr. Contact: Lyle 
. McKenzie, S.B.A. 207 Farm 
Credit Bidg., 206 S. 19th St., 
Omaha, Nebr. 


APRIL 27, 1961 


Rhode Island Development Coun- 
cil, Aids to Small Business, Univ. 
of Rhode Island, Providence, R. I. 
Contact: Henry C. Gagnon, Admin. 
Chief, R. |. Dev. Council, Roger 
Williams Bldg., Providence 8, R. I. 
APRIL 28-29, 1961 
Society for International Develop- 
ment, Annual Meeting, 1725 K St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

APRIL 30 - MAY 3, 1961 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 49th Annual Meet- 
ing; Washington, D. C. Reserva- 
tions: Hotel Reservation Office, 
1616 K St., N. W. Washington 6, 
D. C. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 

No Plants Reported. 

MANITOBA 

No Plants Reported. 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

No Plants Reported. 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

No Plants Reported. 

NOVA SCOTIA 

No Plants Reported. 

ONTARIO 

Hamilton — Metal & Thermit Products 
of Canada Ltd. (Metal & Thermit Corp., 
H. E. Martin, Pres.); detinning. Oper. 
date — early 1962. 7.5-acre site. $1 million. 

Toronto — Hoganas of Canada Ltd. 
(Subs. Hoganas-Billesholms A. B., Swe- 
den), 151 Belfield Rd.; In oper. 2.8-acre 
site. 17,500 sq. ft. 

Toronto — O’Keefe Brewing Co. Ltd., 
Warden Ave. & Hwy. 401; brewery. 
Constr. date — 1962. Oper. date — 1964. 
22-acre site. $10 million. (D). 

Toronto — Rowntree Co. Ltd. (Subs. 
Rowntree & Co. Ltd., England), Sterling 
Rd.; chocolate prods. In oper. 39,000 sq. ft. 

Toronto — Sovereign Housewares Ltd., 
John Hirschorn, Gen. Mgr., 27 Hobson 
Ave.; stainless steel cookware. In oper. 
10,000 sq. ft. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 

No Plants Reported. 


QUEBEC 
Drummondville — Centre Industrial Jan- 
elle — Prest-O-Lite Battery Ltd.; bat- 
teries. Under constr. $400,000. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Saskatoon — Bowman Bros. Ltd.; en- 
gine mfg. In oper. 18,000 sq. ft. $300,000. 


(B). 
FOREIGN 


Algiers (Maison Carree) — Societe de 
la Raffinerie d’Alger (formed by 8 co's. 
inc. British Petroleum’s assoc. Societe 
Francaise des Petroles BP); refinery. 
Plans announced. $47,600,000. 

Australia (Iron Knob) — Broken Hill 
Proprietary Co. Ltd.; ore treatment. Oper. 
date — June 1962. $2.46 million. 

Austria (Schwechat) — Austrian Oil 
Administration (OMV); oil refinery. In 
oper. $42.3 million. 

Bolivia (Bermejo) — Gov't.; 
amill. Plans announced. $3.2 million. 

Bolivia (Kami) — Gov't.; hydroelectric. 
Plans announced. $150,000. 

Denmark (Stiganaes) — Gulf Oil corp.; 
oil refinery. Oper. date — late 1962. 
$145,000. 

Egypt — United Arab Republic, (DLF); 
pulp mill. Plans announced. $6.7 million. 

Germany (Knapsack) — Knapsack- 
Griesheim (Subs. Farbwerke Hoechst); 
caustic-chlorine. Oper. date — summer 
1961. $5 million. 

Israel (Tel Aviv) — Gulton Industries 
(Israel) Ltd. (Subs. Gulton Industries 
Inc., Dr. Leslie K. Gulton, Pres.); basic 
electronics prods. Plans _ announced. 
$500,000. 

Portugal (Alcacer do Sal) — Sociedade 
Agro-Celuloses do Sado, Lda. (CELSA); 
pulp mill. Plans announced. $2.1 million. 

Thailand — Bangkok Jute Mill Co. 
Ltd.; gunny bags. $290,000. 

Turkey (Eregli) — Eregli Iron & Steel 
Works, (DLF); integrated steel plant. 
$245 million. (E). 

Union of South Africa (Isipingo) — 
California-Texas Oil Co.; oil refinery. 
Plans working. $98 million. 

Venezuela — United Carbon de Vene- 
zuela C. A., Dr. Luis Ignacio Mendoza, 
Pres. (Subs. United Carbon Co., Richard 
W. French, Pres.; carbon black. Oper. 
date — late 1961. $3 million. 

Yugoslavia — Zeljezara Sisak, (DLF); 
skelp mill. Plans announced. $8.5 million. 
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Located at the geographic center of Oklahoma, and at 
the intersection of two major pioneer railroads, Okla- 
homa City has become the primary distribution center 
of the state and a major marketing center of the South- 
west. Manufacturing has become prominent in 
Oklahoma City, largely because of the development of 
14 well planned industrial parks or districts. Petroleum 
and livestock, in addition to manufacturing, are major 
industries. 

The Rock Island has many choice industrial sites 
available in Oklahoma City. If the following informa- 
tion about this fast-growing community interests you, 
get in fouch with us for more specific details. We'll work 
with you in strictest confidence. 
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LABOR: An intelligent, loyal labor force of 205,900 in 
the Oklahoma and Cleveland County area; increase of 
employment of 28% in 10 years; average education 11.7 
years. 


POWER: Nine generating stations with a generating ca- 
pability of 1,136,900 KW with a planned expansion of 
200,000 KW; controlled reserves of natural gas, the 
principal fuel, of 1,651 billion cubic feet. 


TRANSPORTATION: The ‘Rock Island and 4 other rail- 
roads; 5 airlines; 45 interstate truck lines; 18 local 
truckers; interstate bus service provided by 8 com- 
panies. 


HOUSING: 25,106 new living units have been constructed 
since 1954; the most popular new construction sells in 
the range of $16,000 to $25,000, with the overall aver- 
age sale value below this figure; construction of a new 
Central Expressway is upgrading marginal property. 


THE COMMUNITY: 92 schools in the Oklahoma City 
Public School System with an enrollment of 63,000; 5 
colleges and universities, 3 seminaries, adult education 
programs and excellent business colleges; 82 parks with 
a total of 9,924 acres; 22 hospitals with 2,300 beds 
supplemented by Veterans Administration facilities; 1.7 
doctors per 1,000 population. 
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COMMERCIAL SERVICES: 1,050 wholesale firms; 4,500 
retail outlets serving a 58 county marketing area; 4,000 
service firms. 


CLIMATE: Normal average temperature of 60.4°; aver- 
age normal rainfall 30.22”. 


INFORMATIVE BROCHURE describes 12 key markets in 
Rock Island Country. This fact-packed ‘Rock Island 
Country” booklet, as well as fur- 

ther details on industrial sites in 

Oklahoma City, may be obtained 

by writing on your company letter- 

head to P. J. Schmidt, Manager, 

Industrial Development, Depart- 

ment 175, Rock Island Lines, La 

Salle Station, Chicago 5. The bro- 

chure and supplementary informa- 

tion will be mailed in a plain enve- 

lope marked ‘‘Confidential.”’ 


m7 ROCK ISLAND LINES 

The raHroad of planned progress 

...geared to the nation’s future 
Chicago § 
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i i returns, and to discourage wild specu- 

Progress of Reciprocity A Real Estate Congress feos ie enpvoasiiinn Taesauaea tie 
‘ : ‘ sna ge congress should prove of great value 

Reciprocity with Barbadoes is al- The National Real Estate Congress to all interested in real estate, either 
ready an accomplished fact, the legis- will meet in Nashville on February 17, as owners or agents. A large attend- 
lative council of that colony having 18, and 19. The object of this meet- ance is promised from the West and 
ratified the agreement a month earlier ing is to form a national association Northwest, and while it is in no sense 
than had been anticipated. The new of real estate agents, through which a designed in the interest of the South, 
regulations went into effect the first more uniform system of transacting it would be well if the delegates from 
day of this year. Besides the list of business may be established; to create other sections could be given excur- 
imports on which Barbadoes old rate closer fraternal relations between sions to the coal and iron and timber 
has been reduced 50 or 25 percent, agents and owners; to encourage the regions of this section. Then, when 
there is another long schedule of arti- organization of state associations and the next meeting is held in the North 
cles on which other countries pay a real estate exchanges in the various or West, as it probably will be, the 
duty of 8 percent ad valorem, while cities of the country; to direct legis- Southern delegates will have a chance 
those of the same kind made in the lation in reference to laws bearing on to see the resources and advantages 
United States may pass in free. the transferring of realty, simplifying and study the business methods of 
lien laws, mortgages, etc., and to elev- those sections. The MANUFAC- 
By the reciprocity treaty with Ja- ate and dignify the real estate business TURERS RECORD hopes to see a 
macia duties have been reduced on in all its branches; to direct, as far as full attendance at the Nashville meet- 
fully one-third of the articles hereto- possible, the investment of money in ing and a strong national organization 
fore exported from this country, those those sections promising the greatest effected. 
duties amounting from the year end- 
ing March 31, 1891, to $853,915, an 
average of 28 percent of their value. 
The average sum that would have 
been paid had the reciprocity tariff 
been in force would have been about 
$569,000, or an average of about 18 
percent ad valorem. A large number 
of articles on which ee — 
must pay 12% percent ad valorem, 
when sent from this country are ad- WILLIAMSPORT WIRE ROPE C0. 
mitted free. bine — oats, hs waseekireahia ae 
commercial seeds, dried vegetables, 
eggs, cattle, horses and mules, patent Iron, Steel and Galvanized 


medicines, all kinds of paper other 

than stationery, clock and watch W i R E R Oo Pp 

nt ga org printing materials, and i 

pitch, tar and turpentine. Similar 
treaties have been made with British STREET CABLES A SPECIALTY. 
Guiana, the Leeward Islands and all WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

the Windward Islands except Granada. Correspondence Solicited with Southern Coal asd Quarry 
For the year ending June 30, 1890, Companies. 

the imports of the United States from 
these islands amounted to $19,191,933, 
and our exports to them were valued 
at $10,085,555, making a balance of 
trade of $9,106,438 in their favor. 
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The President last Saturday issued 


a proclamation announcing the sign- 

ing of a reciprocity agreement with IRQ A 0) 
Salvador. This will take effect the first 

of next month. The list comprises i 

some fifty articles heretofore subject ‘FOR 


to duty that will be admitted free if ALL’ PeRree ES ° 


produced in and exported from the 


TEEL WIRE HAY TIES: 


United States. Besides various agricul- 

tural products and articles made from | 

them which the South can supply if it E TO 0) TRENTON N, RF 
chooses, there are also all forms of 


building lumber, shingles, staves, 


et ed See WEW YORK OFFICECOOPER HEWITT SCO. 


common forms of cast and wrought 
iron, including kettles for salt boiling “17 BURLINC SLIP 
and sugar making, water pipes and 
plates for buildings. Here is another KINDS 
series of free markets opened by . 


reciprocity to Southern products and 
inviting to Southern enterprise. 
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A BOOM TOWN WITH 


Silhouetted against the deep blue of a clear 
Texas sky is Odessa’s recently completed 
American Bank of Commerce Building. The 
structure, which cost $3.5 million to build, 
is part of the sparkling newness which char- 
acterizes much of Odessa. 
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A SOUND BASE 


If you are looking for a southwestern location which has 


a combination of such factors as ample water, a 


strong transportation network, a reservoir of easily 


trained workers, and great natural resources, then 


Odessa deserves your particular attention. 


By Jouett Davenport, Jr. 


ODESSA. It’s a well-established tradition that 
a Texan, wherever he may be visiting on the face 
of the earth, will soon find occasion to brag about 
his home state. 

This fact applies, most assuredly, to the citi- 
zenry of Odessa, but it’s a safe bet to say also that 
when you meet a resident of this thriving com- 
munity you'll find a person ever ready, very will- 
ing and quite able to give you a super sales pitch 
that Odessa is THE place in Texas. 

Our first impression of Odessa, gained before 
we had even been introduced to anyone here, was 
that this is a city sparkling with newness — the 
bloom of a boom with a solid foundation. As we 
drove in from the airport, we noticed the hand- 
some new buildings — and more are on the 
way — which mark the downtown skyline, and 
subsequently we saw huge developments of mod- 
ern and functional new homes. 

Further, the school buildings here are as mod- 
ern and well equipped as one can find anywhere. 
The streets of the city, unusually wide, give an 
additional impression of clean newness and space. 
As a result of these streets, a downtown traffic jam 


virtually never happens, and you can generally 
find an on-street parking place close to wherever 
you want to go. A number of parking lot areas also 
are provided for the convenience of shoppers and 
workers. 





Unlimited Growth Potential 





After getting settled in the recently-built, com- 
fortable Lincoln Hotel, we set out to learn more 
about Odessa — the factors which enabled the 
city to have a spectacular increase in population 
of from 29,000 to 80,000 in the past decade, and 
what its continuing growth pattern is expected 
to be. 

Our first interview was with Attorney John 
Ben Shepperd from whose office on the 12th floor 
of the new American Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing you can get an impressive view of Odessa and 
the surrounding countryside. 


Besides being the new president of the Chamber 
of Commerce here, Mr. Shepperd is legal counsel 
for the Rodman-Noel banking, oil and ranch in- 
terests, is a former attorney general and former 
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Secretary of State of Texas, and a past national 
president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

“Odessa is fortunate,’ Mr. Shepperd declared, 
“in having outstanding leadership. We all work 
well together on projects to improve the city, to 
make it constantly more attractive, and it has 
been my experience that the entire populace is 
actively responsive to whatever drives or projects 
we may have under way.” 

Citing an example of local cooperation and en- 
thusiasm, he recalled that last year a group of the 
city’s top business and industrial citizens met and 
quickly raised from within the group a fund of 
$82,000 to finance the promotion of industrial de- 
velopment. 

In further comment on local leadership, which 
he described as having “a wide base,’ Mr. Shep- 


This oil field “pump-jack’”’ which gives, when in operation, the ap- 
pearance of something animate slowly bobbing its head, symbolizes 
the great importance of the petroleum and petrochemicals industries 
in the oil-and-gas rich Odessa area. 





perd observed that Odessa is in fact as well as ap- 
pearance a new city, and there is no one group or 
faction which dominates the affairs of the com- 
munity. 

Concerning teamwork, he said: “If an indus- 
trial prospect comes here and wants to know more 
about Odessa, we can always get a group together 
immediately to show him around, and in a mat- 
ter of hours we can have all the information he 
needs to get the whole picture on the community 
and its advantages.” 

Mr. Shepperd stressed, too, that Odessa offers 
no special inducements to lure new plants, but an 
industrial newcomer can be assured of fair and 
equitable treatment and of getting all the help 
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he may need both from city officials and local 
businessmen and industrialists. 

“As I see it,” he added, “we are just beginning 
to grow here, and our development potential is 
tremendous.” 

That view was emphasized also by Bailie Grif- 
fith, tire and appliance dealer here. “Odessa,” 
he declared, “is already a big city. We now have 
a sound basis for the development of diversified 
industry, and I am very optimistic about contin- 
ued rapid growth.” 

Mr. Griffith, who is an active leader in the 
Chamber of Commerce and a member of its in- 
dustrial development committee, made the addi- 
tional point that Odessa has had and is continu- 
ing to enjoy a high level of retail activity in prac- 
tically all fields. He noted, for instance, that his 
own retail sales in 1960 were above those of the 
previous year. This is particularly significant in 
view of the fact that in many areas throughout the 
nation, retail sales last year were down from pre- 
vious levels. 

Mr. Griffith’s company also wholesales Fire- 
stone tires and other products from a warehouse 
here, and in this connection he said: “Odessa has 
good trucking facilities, and we can make over- 
night shipments to all the key points in Texas.” 





The Newest Industrial Frontier 





Odessa carries the slogan “America’s Newest 
Industrial Frontier,’ and while there is good in- 
dication here that industry coming in will be 
more and more diversified in the future, the fact 
remains that petroleum will be the solid base for 
growth in the area for some time to come. 

The city is atop a geologic phenomenon known 
as the Permian Basin which covers an area in 
southwest Texas and extends into southeast New 
Mexico. During the past two decades of swift 
growth the Basin has not only gained a major 
role in crude oil production for the nation but 
also has become an important part of the world 
oil picture. 

Now, for example, the Permian Basin produces 
about 25 per cent more petroleum than the 
U.S.S.R. Actually, only one foreign country — 
Venezuela — exceeds the Basin in output. 

The importance of this great resource was em- 
phasized to us by W. D. Noel, president of Odessa 
Natural Gasoline Company and a partner in the 
extensive Rodman-Noel petroleum, banking and 
ranch interests. 

“Odessa,” he stated, “is in a dynamic growth 





position, its potential having just been touched. 
Our proved oil and natural gas reserves in this 
area are sufficient to last 100 years.” Mr. Noel 
said, too, that he foresees dramatic developments 
in the broad field of petrochemicals which will 
open whole new vistas for industrial expansion. 
“1 think,” he declared, “that this field is unlim- 
ited.” 

In other comment about Odessa, Mr. Noel point- 
ed out that the city is the center of a major mar- 
ket area, is midway between the East and West 
Coasts, and is blessed with a high per capita in- 
come. He said also that although his business in- 
terests extend over several states, “I like to live 
in Odessa.” 





Huge New Plant Complex Being Built 





Mr. Noel’s view about the future of petrochem- 
icals here is further substantiated by develop- 
ments which have taken place during the past 
few months. 

The newest big project in Odessa, on which 
construction has already begun, is a multi-million 
dollar series of plants to produce and market ma- 
terials for making plastic products. The complex 
is being constructed by Rexall Drug and Chemi- 
cal Company and El Paso Natural Gas Products 
Company. The project will cost an estimated $71 
million and provide employment ultimately for 
some 800 persons. 

Commenting on the choice of the Odessa site, 
President Justin Dart of Rexall said: “We found 
the first requirement for the location — an ample 
supply of natural gas. Next we discovered the 
business and industrial climate was a most plea- 
sant one in which to live. Finally, and probably 


most important, were the people in the Odessa . 


area. They were vigorous, energetic, and like our- 
selves, expanding and growing for an unlimited 
future. Everyone is anxious to be of assistance in 
every way possible.” 

The first plant to be built will produce ethylene, 
propylene, conventional polyethylene, linear poly- 
ethylene and polypropylene. Additional units in 
the complex will produce hydrocarbons and ole- 
fins. 

El Paso Natural already has extensive facilities 
in Odessa producing such chemicals as styrene, 
polyethylene and butadiene. To learn more about 
that, we dropped in for a visit with W. W. Mize, 
general manager of the company’s operations in 
Odessa, and who also is the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Shown is just a small portion of the sprawling El Paso Chemical piant 
in Odessa. The largest chemical complex located away from a major 
waterway, the facility is currently being enlarged to produce raw 
material for the Rexall Chemical Company which is building a 
chemical plant here. 





Concerning the location of the facilities here, 
Mr. Mize explained that Odessa has a “package” 
of advantages that suit the needs of the over-all 
operation. The styrene plant was erected first, the 
Odessa site having been selected because of an 
existing market for the product. Then, Mr. Mize 
said, the company built a refinery in view of the 
growth and market possibilities in the area, and 
the polyethylene plant was located here because 
of the availability of raw materials, plus the fact 
that it conveniently tied in with the rest of the 
company’s system. 

“In addition to all that,” he continued, “Odessa 
has excellent manpower and good housing, both 
better than in some other areas in which we op- 
erate, plus very fine schools.” Another advantage 
he stressed was the existence in Odessa of heavy 
repair facilities, making it unnecessary for El Paso 
Natural to have its own repair shop. 

Besides pipelines, the company uses railroad 
and truck facilities for transportation and has 
found them to be “very satisfactory.” Mr. Mize 
noted, for example that via truck line it was only 
an overnight trip to Houston where big repair 
and replacement parts are available. 
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The company’s present operation provides em- 
ployment for 400 persons in Odessa. 

Following our chat with Mr. Mize, we went next 
door to the big synthetic rubber plant of Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Company and met Personnel 
Manager Bill Fleck. He told us that his facility 
very conveniently gets its butadiene and styrene 
from neighbor El Paso Natural Gas Products. 

Discussing other advantages in Odessa, Mr. 
Fleck said he had been able to find an adequate 
supply of workers with mechanical aptitudes and 
ability to learn the exacting skills required in the 
plant. Current employment totals 260, he said. 

“The general attitude of the people here,” he 
continued, “is progressive and forward looking, 
and growth in Odessa has been fast but orderly. 
We also have a good business climate, and very 
cooperative city and county governments and 
chamber of commerce leaders.” Mr. Fleck stressed, 
too, the efficiency of law enforcement here and 
the fact that this is “a wonderful place in which 
to live, on all counts, for one can live better here 
for less cost than in many other areas of the na- 
tion.” 





A Strong Financial Background 





A corollary to the prosperity that Odessa en- 
joys has been the continuing rapid development 
of the city’s financial institutions. 

The city has four banks and three savings and 
loan associations. As of December, 1960, bank de- 
posits here totaled $73.365 million, in round fig- 
ures, while the savings and loan reserves were 
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$27.373 million. 

The banks here are the American Bank of Com- 
merce, the First National Bank of Odessa, Na- 
tional Bank of Odessa, and First State Bank of 
Odessa. The other financial institutions are First 
Savings & Loan Association, Home Savings and 
Loan Association, and Odessa Savings and Loan 
Association. 

An excellent example of growth here may be 
seen in the case of the American Bank of Com- 
merce. The bank was organized in 1955, and since 
it began operations its deposits have increased 
from slightly more than $3 million to a current 
$16.6 million. 

The bank’s crisply modern new building, which 
we mentioned earlier, has two basement floors 
and 12 stories above ground,’ totaling 225,000 
square feet of floor space. The bank operations oc- 
cupy two floors, while the remainder is rented 
office space. 


Lester W. Morton, president of the institution, 
said during our interview with him that the banks 
in Odessa “will go all out for new business, more 
so than in most other cities.” He explained that 
the banks have this attitude “because we have un- 
usual growth opportunities. Even recessions are 
felt less here than elsewhere, for we have a very 
stable industrial base.” 


Mr. Morton, who is co-chairman of the Chamber 
of Commerce’s Industrial Committee, stated fur- 
ther that the school system in Odessa and the 
rest of Ector County is “the finest in the state.” 
Other plus factors he mentioned were the avail- 


N 


Here is one of the massive units the 
General Tire and Rubber Company’s Syn- 
thetic Rubber Plant has in its process for 
the production of synthetic rubber latex. 
The butadiene it uses is provided by the 
Odessa Butadiene Company, while the 
styrene comes from Odessa Styrene Com- 
pany, both of which are operated by the 
El Paso Natural Gas Company. 





ability of plenty of good industrial land and an 
adequate supply of lake and ground water. Since 
this is a geographic area where rainfall is sparse, 
this supply of water is a particular advantage for 
Odessa. 

Looking to the long-range future, Mr. Morton 
predicted that when conversion of saline water to 
fresh in large quantities becomes economically 
feasible, and extensive areas of now semi-arid 
lands can be irrigated, agriculture will reach a 
place of importance around Odessa. 

In a later interview with Ernest Schur, execu- 
tive vice president of the First National Bank of 
Odessa and immediate past president of the Cham- 
ber, we learned that the First National has under 
construction a new eight-story building, an ad- 
joining three-story parking garage and other fa- 
cilities involving an investment of approximately 
$3 million. This is slated for completion in July, 
1961. 

“Our faith in the future of Odessa,’ Mr. Schur 
declared, “is exemplified by our new building.” 
Agreeing with Mr. Morton’s view that the banks 
here are very aggressive seekers for new busi- 
ness, Mr. Schur said that responsible industrial 
prospects can get needed financing through Odes- 
sa banking connections. 

In his comments about the characteristics of the 
city, Mr. Schur emphasized such things as the ef- 
fectiveness of its young, capable leadership, the 
cooperation of the citizenry on community en- 
terprises, access to a variety of recreational ac- 
tivities, and the new 10,000-seat capacity coliseum. 


The architect's sketch shows how the new 
First National Bank of Odessa building 
will look when completed. Construction 
on the new facility was begun in May, 
1960, and the tower is scheduled to be 
finished by May of this year. The total 
project will cost approximately $3 million. 
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“We not only have a great deal to offer indus- 
try,” he said, “but also a well-rounded community 
offering the best in culture, recreation and educa- 
tion.” 

Equally enthusiastic about Odessa is Fred Ho- 
meyer, president of Home Savings & Loan Asso- 
ciation. 

Anticipating “big growth” in the future, he 
said, Home Savings has acquired a site on which 
it plans to build within two years greatly expand- 
ed facilities. Current assets of the institution now 
total $11 million. 

“During the past year,” Mr. Homeyer said, “the 
mortgage loan business has been very good, and 
we anticipate a continued high level of activity 
this year.” He described the new housing here, 
the majority of which is for the middle income 
group, as being “substantial and of good quality.” 
He noted also that some handsome “executive 
type” apartments have been and are being built 
here. 

Calling Odessa “‘as nice a town as I’ve ever lived 
in,” Mr. Homeyer said it is an ideal place in which 
to rear children, has fine living conditions, and 
is a thoroughly well rounded community. 





New Housing and Land Development 








After touring the areas of extensive new hous- 
ing developments in Odessa and viewing the acre- 
ages of land that have been and are being made 
available for industrial sites, we visited several 
men concerned in these activities in order to learn 
more about that growth pattern. And, to say the 
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least, the story on new construction in Odessa is 
remarkable. 

For example, President Bill Beck of Beck Home- 
builders told us that if the need arose the rate of 
new home production here could be quadrupled in 
60 days. He said also that housing can be pro- 
duced here at a cost 10 per cent below the na- 
tional average. 

Explaining why this is true, Mr. Beck said: 
“We have stable land costs, make extensive use of 
component part construction, are careful and ef- 
ficient in the purchase of materials, and we have 
skilled craftsmen who use imaginative thinking 
and who are high in per hour productivity. In ad- 
dition, we have a strongly competitive market, 
plus a climate that allows year ’round building 
activity.” 


Another handsome and ultra-modern building lending prestige to 
Odessa’s skyline is the Lincoln Hotel with its adjacent cabanas. The 
hotel has 175 rooms, a heated swimming pool, parking facilities for 
200 cars, a coffee shop, barber shop and drug store, plus the Odessa 
Athletic Club on the top floor. 





During the past 10 years, he added, his organi- 
zation alone has built 2,000 new homes in Odessa. 

After our chat with Mr. Beck, we went to see 
James S. (Jim) Key, president of Key Investment 
Company which, he said, is the largest firm of its 
kind in West Texas. 

“Mortgage financing here is ahead of the na- 
tional average,” he observed, “and all I can see for 
Odessa is a continuing rapid pace of growth. I am 
sure, too, that there will be a sustained demand 
for the middle to higher income group housing 
that has been and is being built here. There are 
few vacancies here now, and most of those are in 
the lower income group type of homes.” 

Mr. Key stressed further that adequate financ- 
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ing is available, builders here have the ability and 
capacity to handle just about any kind of job, and 
there is plenty of available land already subdi- 
vided and ready with all utilities. 

Agreeing with these sentiments was J. L. 
(Dusty) Rhoades, head of Rhoades Associates, 
Inc., land developers. “Tell us the kind of land 
you want, and we can find it in Odessa,” he as- 
serted. “Whether its for residential or industrial 
use, there is plenty of acreage on tap, and we can 
quickly supply all necessary services. 

“Actually,” Mr. Rhoades opined, “growth in 
Odessa will be limited only by the ability and 
ambitions of the people here, and I think they 
have a big supply of both.” 

Figures supplied by the City of Odessa Inspec- 
tion Department show that in 1960 there were 747 
new dwellings constructed with a total value of 
$14.687 million. An interesting commentary on the 
stability of the Odessa citizenry is the fact that 
of the single family dwelling units, 98 per cent 
of them are owner occupied. 

Other figures from the Inspection Department, 
which substantiate Mr. Beck’s comments, show 
that the cost of construction averages $10.50 per 
square foot for FHA or VA housing. Construc- 
tion costs are $1 to $1.50 a square foot under the 
national average. 

Another matter of importance is the orderly 
manner in which the city is developing. New areas 
are filling in before additional subdivisions are 
started. This eliminates undeveloped property in 
or near the middle of the city. 





Near Or Distant Markets Easily Accessible 





Located 327 miles west of Fort Worth and 287 
miles east of El Paso, Odessa is close to impor- 
tant market areas throughout Texas, as well as 
in Oklahoma and New Mexico. 

In the immediate trade area is a population of 
approximately 250,000 persons, and in Odessa 
alone the effective buying income is estimated at 
more than $181.4 million annually, or about $6,755 
per family. Dollar retail sales, as of mid-1960, 
ranked 189th in the nation, while per household 
retail sales were 12th in the nation at $5,337. 

Easy accessibility to these markets both near 
and distant is provided by an excellent system 
of highways, as well as good trucking, rail and 
air services. Crossing right in the city are east- 
west U.S. Highway 80, the route of new Federal 
Interstate Highway 20, and north-south Highway 
U.S. 385. State 302 also serves the city. 





From the standpoint of motor transport, Odessa 
is particularly well situated, as it is the second 
largest trucking center in Texas. In addition to 35 
trucking companies, eight common carrier motor 
truck lines operate 72 regularly scheduled trips 
daily in and out of the city. 

Rail service is provided by the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway which has adequate and thoroughly 
modern facilities in Odessa. Included are recently 
constructed freight and passenger stations, and 
there are many miles of main line trackage and 
sidings within the city limits. The T&P also main- 
tains a fleet of delivery trucks for public use. 

Of special interest to industry is the fact that 
the railway provides not only efficient service to 
and from points in Texas but also through trans- 
continental service. Present freight schedules call 
for third morning delivery from St. Louis and 
fourth morning from California. 

In connection with the railway’s operations 
here, Texas and Pacific’s President J. T. Suggs, of 
Dallas, made this special comment: 

“The Texas and Pacific Railway Company has 
long been active in the industrial development ac- 
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The unusually good transportation facilities serving Odessa include 
a modern and efficient airport which serves both this city and Mid- 
land. This new terminal building was completed in 1960. It houses 
Weather Bureau offices, passenger lounges, airline ticket counters 
and offices, and a complete restaurant. There is also an extensive 
parking area. The airport has runways 4,245 feet and 6,499 feet long, 
and an interesting fact is that there are more private airplanes per 
capita hangered at this field than at any other airport in the nation. 





tivities in the Odessa area. As the rail service fa- 
cility in Odessa, we are well aware of the indus- 
trial potentials of West Texas and we will continue 
to exert full efforts toward the proper utilization 
of the resources, manpower and leadership of the 
community. In the work-a-day application of this 
aim, we incorporate the following projects in our 
industrial development program: direct contact 
with industrial prospects; use of our off-line sales 
personnel in following through on industrial loca- 
tion leads; preparing aerial photographs of in- 
dustrial sites; visiting industrial prospects with 
representatives of the community; meeting with 
Chambers of Commerce and other civic leaders 
regarding specific industrial growth problems and 
participating in many other activities. 

“Our Company is closely linked with Odessa and 
the other fine communities of our service area. 
We foresee a very bright future for the area and 
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we pledge our best efforts toward the full achieve- 
ment of this growth.” 

Around-the-clock air line schedules for pas- 
sengers and air freight are provided by Ameri- 
can Airlines, Continental Air Lines and Trans- 
Texas Airways in and out of the Midland-Odessa 
Air Terminal which is 10 miles east. As a result 
of the large amount of private traffic, the terminal 
is referred to as the “Executive Airport Capital 
of the United States.” In addition, private and non- 
scheduled operators are served by the county- 
owned Ector County Airport located north of the 
city. 

Supplementing all this are six passenger bus 
lines which have numerous schedules and con- 
nections in all directions accommodating both lo- 
cal and transcontinental passengers. 





Young and Capable Workers 





As stressed by the various businessmen and in- 
dustrialists we chatted with, the workers in Odes- 


Since Odessa is fortunate in being close to big lakes, boating and 
other forms of recreation are extremely popular with the citizenry, 
and there is an average of one boat for every two families living 
here. This is Lake Thomas, one of three major sources of Odessa’s 
water supply. 





sa are of high calibre, quick to learn skills, and 
very dependable. 

And, just as this is a young city it also has a 
young population. The median age is 26.5, and a 
fourth of the population is still in school, which 
means that an impressive number of capable 
workers are entering the labor market each year. 

Latest available figures show that there are 
more than 2,000 persons engaged in manufactur- 
ing pursuits, while the total in non-manufactur- 
ing is approximately 30,360, including 350 in agri- 
culture. 

According to figures contained in Odessa’s Reg- 
istered Community Audit on file in the Interna- 
tional Community Audit Registry maintained by 
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Conway Publications, the prevailing wage rates 
are: Skilled, $1.85 to $2.85 an hour; semi-skilled, 
$1.50 to $1.90, and unskilled $1 to $1.50 an hour. 
Less than five per cent of the workers here belong 
to labor unions, and Odessa has the benefit, of 
course, of the Texas “right to work” law. 

Figures supplied by the Texas Employment 
Commission show that the total labor force in 
Ector County is over 34,000, and unemployment 
amounts to only five per cent of the total force. 

Further, the Commission estimates that within 
a 50-mile, easy-commuting, radius of Odessa 
there is a labor force of 57,000 persons. In that 
total, unemployment amounts to eight per cent, 
but the number of workers available for im- 
mediate employment is from nine to 13 per cent. 





The Power for Continued Expansion 





Electricity is supplied to Odessa through the fa- 
cilities of Texas Electric Service Company, which 
has headquarters in Fort Worth, while Pioneer 
Natural Gas Company, Amarillo, is the supplier 
of gas. 

In a special comment for this report, Texas 
Electric Service President J. B. Thomas observed: 
“We have found the Odessa Chamber of Com- 
merce to be alert and capable and have watched 
with interest their excellent work in connection 
with bringing to Odessa some of the fine and sub- 
stantial industries which have come to the city 
in the past few years. The Odessa area offers one 
of the finest sites for petrochemical and second- 
ary manufacturing development in the country, 
and we expect their further efforts to bring ad- 
ditional industry. 

“Texas Electric Service Company has always 
been optimistic about the Odessa area and its 
further growth, and has built its facilities with 
that in mind. Raw materials, a good labor mar- 
ket, ample fuel, water, and electric energy sup- 
ply, and a business group accustomed to doing 
things well and in a big way, all mark Odessa 
as a substantial part of what we are pleased to 
call the ‘Opportunity Frontier of Texas.’” 

The company’s service is single or three phase, 
60 cycles, and at any one of the company’s stand- 
ard service voltages required by the customer. 
Non-standards types of service can be supplied 
through special arrangement. 

Concerning Pioneer Natural’s service here, Com- 
pany President C. I. (Stoney) Wall had this to 
say: “Pioneer Natural Gas Company is in envi- 
able position to serve the ever-growing industrial 





Among facilities for surface storage of water in Odessa are these 
reservoirs which hold 80 million gallons. Plans are underway to build 
on this same site an additional reservoir to hold 400 million gallons. 
The filtration plant, in the foreground, will have its capacity doubled 
in the near future. 





development of the Odessa area. Odessa is situ- 
ated in the heart of the Permian Basin area of 
West Texas known throughout the United States 
for its oil and gas reserves. Exploration within 
a 100-mile radius of Odessa continues to locate 
and develop large new reserves of natural gas.” 

“Pioneer Natural,” he continued, “has invested 
millions of dollars within the past decade in capi- 
tal additions to insure adequate gas supplies to 
the ever-increasing domestic, commercial and in- 
dustrial growth of the Odessa area.” 





Water in Plentiful Supply 





The principal source for Odessa’s supply of wa- 
ter is the mammoth water conservation project 
known as the Colorado River Municipal Water 
District. 

Created by a dam in the southwestern corner 
of Scurry County is the Lake J. B. Thomas Reser- 
voir in which the District impounds water. Cover- 
ing an area of about 12.5 square miles, the lake 
at spillway level contains 204,000 acre feet of 
water. * 

To supplement this surface water source, the 
District has a group of 19 producing wells in the 
southern portion of the Martin County Well Field. 
Additional water comes from the well fields owned 
by Odessa, Big Spring and Snyder, the member 
cities of the District, from which they previously 
derived their water requirements. 

With the present supply lines and ground stor- 
age facilities for Odessa, it is estimated that the 
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city’s supply will have a peaking capacity of 44.8 
million gallons a day. That compares with a daily 
consumption peak of 26 million gallons in 1960. 

In addition, water permits have been obtained 
by the District to impound another lake on the 
Upper Colorado River in Mitchell County. This 
lake, when full, would yield an estimated 75 mil- 
lion gailons daily. 

Odessa City Manager W. E. Routh told us the 
current surface storage facilities here consist of 
two reservoirs, each with a capacity of 80 million 
gallons. “It is planned,” he added, “that within 
a year or so we will construct an additional stor- 
age lake here with a capacity of 400 million gal- 
lons.” 

Besides the present and planned storage facili- 
ties, there are seven million gallons in under- 
ground storage and three million gallons elevat- 
ed storage. 

Mr. Routh said further that plans are under- 
way to double the capacity of Odessa’s filter 
plant, and constant improvements are being made 
to the water and sewage lines. 

Important resources in the Odessa area in ad- 
dition to water, and petroleum and gas include 
sulphur, gypsum and salt. 

Several plants here are manufacturing sulphur 
from hydrogen sulfide gases, and two of the 
plants produce the mineral in pharmaceutical 
quality. The gypsum and salt deposits are in such 
quantity as to offer excellent opportunities here 
for substantial further development in their uti- 
lization. 





Education to Suit Every Need 





The public schools in Odessa and the rest of 
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Founded in 1946, Odessa College is a two-year school offering 125 
genera! courses, and it also has a wide variety of approved profes- 
sional courses. The school is noted for its classes in drilling tech- 
nology which attract students from all over the world. 


Lamar Elementary School is one of 27 such schools in 
Odessa. In addition, there are seven junior high schools 
and four high schools. The elementary schools have 
13,417 students, while there are 5,169 in junior high and 
2,928 in the high schools, making a total of 21,514 boys 
and girls attending school in the Odessa system. 


Backing up the modern facilities, highly qualified teach- 
ers and extensive curriculum of the public school sys- 
tem here are ee pe | libraries. This junior high 
library is typical of such facilities which may be found 
in the Ector County Independent Schoo! District. 
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the county are financed and operated by the Ec- 
tor County Independent School District. The Dis- 
trict is supported from ad valorem taxes. 

During our interview with affable, enthusias- 
tic Dr. Dwight Kirk, superintendent of schools, 
we were told that there are 24 elementary schools 
in the system, four junior high schools, two senior 
high schools and two combined junior-senior high 
schools. As of December, 1960, the enrollment to- 
taled 21,514. Of these, 13,417 pupils were in ele- 
mentary schools, 5,169 in junior high, and 2,928 in 
high school. 

“We are in very good shape on facilities,’ Dr. 
Kirk said. “A new junior high was completed this 
past fall, and additions were made to six school 
buildings. A bond issue has been passed and the 
funds made available for the construction of two 
more new elementary schools as soon as the need 
arises.” 

Dr. Kirk described the school board as “for- 
ward-looking and progressive.” He said the “out- 
standing” educational program covered a very 
broad curriculum, including music teaching in 
each school and good shop programs in the junior 
and senior high schools. There is also a qualified 
library in each school. 


Dr. Kirk said further that there was a “very 
effective” terminal education program in the high 
schools for those who did not plan to attend 
college, while the graduation requirements for 
those who do plan to continue their formal edu- 
cation “meet the strictest demands of any college 
in the nation.” 


We received a first-hand impression of how 
modern and efficient the school system is during 
a visit to the new Permian High School which 
exemplifies the pattern of the system. 

The huge and beautiful building, all on one 
floor, has such things as a magnificent auditori- 
um, acoustically perfect and completely equipped 
for any sort of stage production; a smaller audi- 
torium for speech classes; a music hall; well 
equipped gymnasiums; extensive laboratory and 
shop equipment, the latter including metalworking 
and woodworking facilities, and many other fea- 
tures. A sidelight on the prosperity of the area is 
the fact that the parking lot of the school was 
filled with hundreds of late model automobiles. 

For children with special problems, the Sam 
Houston Elementary School houses four types of 
special education. These include four units for 
orthopedic cases, one unit for the hard-of-hear- 
ing, one unit for the partially sighted, and speech 





therapy classes. 

Also located here is Odessa Junior College 
which, since its opening in 1946, has been rated 
as one of the outstanding junior colleges in Tex- 
as. Its faculty of approximately 100 full and part- 
time instructors places it among the group of 
large institutions of higher education in the state. 

The college offers not only an opportunity for 
higher learning to high school graduates but also 
courses of study for all persons in the area who 
desire credit toward a degree or instruction to 
increase their skills in a number of fields. 

Among the things offered are 125 general cours- 
es, including a wide variety of pre-professional 
courses for students who want to become physi- 
cians, lawyers, engineers, or members of many 
other professions. The evening school also offers 
complete two-year academic courses. 

The six divisions of the school, each of which is 
subdivided into several departments, are Arts 
and Sciences, Fine Arts, Business Administration, 
Education, Engineering, and Technical and Voca- 
tional. Among the short courses offered, each 
covering a variety of subjects, are Special Inter- 
est courses, Industrial Education, Distributive 
Education and Homemaking. 

Unusual for a junior college but certainly of 
great importance in this area is the institution’s 
School of Drilling Technology. The school meets 
for six weeks, twice a year, and is the only one 
of its kind in existence. Attracting students from 
all parts of the world, the school is sponsored 
jointly by Odessa College, the University of Texas 
Division of Extension, and the American Associa- 
tion of Oil Well Drilling Contractors. 

Odessa College has a full time enrollment of 
around 900, but total enrollment, including the 
night classes and short courses, is usually in ex- 
cess of 2,700. 





A Community of Outstanding Services 





An essential factor for the successful, orderly 
growth of a city is the extent and quality of the 
community services. In the case of Odessa, it 
might be said that the proof is in the pudding, 
for the evidence is obvious, but what this city 
has to offer deserves further elaboration. 

In our conversation with City Manager Routh, 
for example, he stressed that the police and fire 
departments here are recognized as among the 
best in all of Texas. 

The Odessa Metropolitan area is covered by 103 
police officers. For patrols in the county the Sher- 
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First opened in 1949, Odessa’s Medical Center Hospital 
now has a capacity of 350 beds and represents an in- 
vestment of more than $4.5 million. This new portion 
was completed during 1960, increasing capacity by 308 
beds and 72 bassinets. Another 100 beds can be pro- 
vided in the present building when necessary. 


Since Odessa is a city of church-goers, it’s hard to get 
out of sight of dignified and beautiful churches here. 
Altogether, there are 91 church buildings representing 
virtually all faiths and denominations. Shown is the 
Parker Heights Christian Church. 
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Looking nothing like the fire house of old, Odessa’s newest and 
streamlined fire station is one of seven helping to protect the city’s 
property from fire damage. Mobile equipment in the fire department 
includes 19 pieces equipped with two-way radio. 


The varied recreational facilities in Odessa include five municipal 
swimming pools like this one. There are also 27 city parks, 15 tennis 
courts, and extensive playground equipment, plus 18 tennis courts on 
school property and six at Odessa College. 


Adding materialiy to the cultural background here is the Odessa Sym- 
phony Orchestra which not only provides fine musical programs for 
music lovers but also an opportunity for talented musicians to prac- 
tice their skill 
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iff’s office has a staff of 24 deputies and eight, two- 
man cars. All motor vehicles have a two-way radio. 


The 115-man fire department has 19 vehicles 
equipped with two-way radio, and these provide 
fire protection for all of Ector County. There are 
six fire stations in the city, one of which was re- 
cently constructed. 


For health care the Medical Center Hospital 
here has a total of 450 beds, 240 of which are in a 
recently built addition, a number of medical clin- 
ics, and a full complement of physicians, surgeons 
and dentists. Also in Odessa are the Ector County 
Crippled Children’s Treatment Center and Texas’ 
most complete training facilities for mentally and 
physically retarded children. 


The daily newspaper here is “The Odessa Amer- 
ican” of which Vern L. DeBolt is publisher. The 
paper has a circulation of 35,000, and Mr. DeBolt 
told us that in the period 1947 through 1960 its 
advertising lineage increased by 220 per cent — an 
excellent indication of growth here. 

The publisher said further that the plant of 
the newspaper had been expanded from a total of 
14,800 square feet in 1951 to a current 30,000, 
plus the addition of new presses. “The expansion 
represents an investment of $500,000 which shows 
our faith in Odessa’s future. We are,” he contin- 
ued, “just on the threshold of industrial develop- 
ment, for we have progressive people and the 
natural resources — plus an ideal location in rela- 
tion to all the key cities in Texas — to foster 
continued growth.” 


Odessa has four radio stations and one televi- 
sion station, but good TV reception is received 
from two other stations in the area. The city is 
headquarters for the Trigg-Vaughn group of 
three television and three radio stations, and Odes- 
san Cecil L. Trigg is president of the organiza- 
tion. The Trigg-Vaughn stations here are KOSA 
and KOSA-TV, while the other stations are 
KRIG, KECK and KOYL. 


Mr. Trigg, a dynamic, buoyant personality, 
made the statement in an interview that within 
the next 10 years the population in the Odessa- 
Midland area will reach 250,000. “The Odessa trade 
area,” he declared, “is really tremendous coun- 
try.” 





Things to Do In Odessa 





Odessa also has cultural and recreational serv- 
ices and facilities which, as the various men we 
chatted with emphasized, are suited to meet the 





Unique in Odessa is the famous Chuck Wagon Gang which is com- 
prised of 250 business and professional men who are known as the 
city’s “Good Will Ambassadors.”” The men travel, as a unit, to events 
all over the nation and serve special barbecue dinners. Here a part of 
the group, dressed in their special cowboy outfits, do a bit of barbe- 
cuing. 





needs of all groups and ages. 

A good example is the Ector County Library 
which has more than 55,000 books that are used 
by more than 40,000 registered borrowers. The li- 
brary, which underwent a $96,000 expansion pro- 
gram in 1957, doubling its size, also maintains a 
branch plus a Bookmobile service which covers the 
smaller communities and schools in the County. 

The city has a full complement of civic, so- 
cial and service clubs, 120 in all, which contrib- 
ute materially to the growth and cultural devel- 
opment of the community. 

The center for spectator sports and other ac- 
tivities is the Coliseum. It accommodates rodeos, 
industrial exhibits, theatrical performances and 
various other shows and athletic contests. Addi- 
tional events are staged at Barrett Stadium, which 
seats 20,000; American Legion Stadium, which 
seats 3,500, and the Ector County Auditorium, 
2,000 seats. The field houses of the schools and 
Odessa College also have excellent athletic facili- 
ties. 
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Five modern theaters, which have a total seat- 
ing capacity of 5,036, provide motion picture en- 
tertainment, and there are also five suburban 
drive-in theaters with a capacity of 4,633 auto- 
mobiles. 


Further, Odessa has a total of 208 acres de- 
voted to parks and recreational areas comprising 
27 different facilities. Included are eight com- 
munity buildings, five swimming pools, eight 
baseball diamonds, several basketball and tennis 
courts, as well as all types of playground equip- 
ment, picnic areas, and so on. 

Odessa’s strong religious background is attested 
to by its 91 church buildings representing all 
faiths and denominations. Many of these build- 
ings are new and unusually attractive. 

Of particular interest here is the Permian Basin 
Oil show which is held every second year. Odessa 
alternates years with Tulsa, Oklahoma, where an 
oil show also is held biannually. The 1960 four- 
day event here attracted a total of 173,000 per- 
sons. Shown were more than 500 petroleum in- 
dustrial exhibits valued at $20 million. 

The show in Odessa is held at the Coliseum, but 
a 100-acre tract has been donated by local citizens 
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Cdessa community leaders, gathered to discuss boa 
for future industrial growth, are (left to right) W. D. 
(Bill) Noel, president of Odessa Natural Gasoline Com- 
pany; John Ben Shepperd, president of the Odessa 
Chamber of Commerce; Lester Morton, president of the 
American Bank of Commerce and co-chairman of the 
industrial Development Committee; H. H. (Pat) Sim- 
mons, president of the First National Bank and co- 
chairman of the |. D. Committee; E. M. Schur, executive 
vice president of the First National and immediate past 
president of the Chamber, and Charles Perry, president 
of the First State Bank. 





This report on the opportunities for industrial ex- 
pansion in Odessa was made by the staff of IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT under the auspices of 
the Odessa Chamber of Commerce. Reprints of 
the study may be obtained without charge from 
Ray W. Hedges, executive vice president, Odessa 
Chamber of Commerce, 211 West Third Street, 
Odessa, Texas. 


for the location of permanent exhibit buildings, 
and plans are underway to carry out this develop- 
ment. 

Along with all this, Odessa has a unique or- 
ganization, which has gained national recognition, 
known as the Chuck Wagon Gang. It was organized 
in 1940 by a group of 25 men, and its original 
purpose was to serve meals to the graduating 
classes at the U.S. Air Base in nearby Terminal. 

From that beginning it has grown to an or- 
ganization of 250 men who are known as “Am- 
bassadors of Good Will for Odessa.” With trucks, a 
station wagon and portable pits for cooking barbe- 
cue, the Gang stages periodic “feeds” for gather- 
ings in various parts of the nation. So far they 
have fed more than a million, having dispensed 
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their special meals to as many as 18,000 persons 
at one event. To belong to the Gang, a man has 
to be first a member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and is voted in by the members. Each man 
buys his own western outfit and other Chuck 
Wagon Gang regalia. 


A City-Wide 1.D. Team 








As we stressed at the beginning of this report, 
a citizen of Odessa is, per se, a salesman for Odes- 
sa, but the key leaders behind promoting the 
city as a location for new industrial plants are 
the members of the Chamber of Commerce and 
its Industrial Committee, as well as the Chamber 
staff. 


Ray W. Hedges, executive vice president of 
the Chamber, is armed with statistical data, in 
great detail, covering all aspects of the economy 
of the Odessa area and is set to give a complete 
answer to just about any question you might have 
about site selection and plant location factors 
here. In fact, we have rarely encountered a city 
of any size which has as complete and up-to-date 
file of information as that maintained at the 
Odessa Chamber of Commerce. 

Working closely with Mr. Hedges, of course, are 
Industrial Committee Co-chairmen Lester Mor- 
ton, who was quoted earlier, and H. H. (Pat) 
Simmons, president of the First National Bank, 
who always stand ready to give a cordial wel- 
come to any prospective industrialist. 

As Mr. Simmons put it: “We have what it takes 
to keep on growing here, and I certainly have no 
qualms about the future.” 





Taking a look at the conditions which in today’s complex in- 
dustrial set-up are resulting in less returns on greater sales, a 


physical distribution expert examines in detail here the pos- 
sibilities for cost-cutting through establishment of assembly 
plant operations. He lays stress on the concept that, “All the 
factors of plant location are present once research indicates 
the feasibility of an assembly plant.” 


THE GROWING COST PROBLEM 
OF PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 


By Arthur E. Gogol 


he purpose or goal of a com- 
T pany has been defined by 
many people as being “to make a 
profit.” Naturally, this term also 
implies maximum return on invest- 
ment by employing assets as ef- 
fectively as possible to meet the 
needs and desires of customers, 
stockholders, employees, and the 
public. Unless the know-how, ef- 
forts, and programs of the various 
functions are coordinated on a prac- 
tical basis, these assets are not be- 
ing utilized to the maximum. Too 
often a cost reduction in one de- 
partment is nullified to a great ex- 
tent by increases in other depart- 
ments. 

The recent emphasis on “Profit 
Squeeze — Less Return on Greater 
Sales” appears to indicate that cer- 
tain companies may have experi- 
enced mere expansion, not true eco- 
nomic growth. 

Physical Distribution, or delivery 
of manufactured products to the 
ultimate user nationwide, has be- 
come more of a cost, sales, and 
profit problem in recent years be- 
cause of: 

A. Wholesaler cost and inventory 
reduction efforts. 

B. Plant expansion and automation 
causing need for greater volume, 


often attempted through expan- 

sion of geographic market area. 

. More competition on a nation- 
wide basis causing more markets 
to be much more competitive, 
both delivery time and pricewise. 
. Trend to more special styles of 
a product. 

. Greater trend toward obsoles- 
cense through faster new model 
changeover. 

History indicates that in the 
United States, even after the ex- 
pansion of the nation to 48 states, 
many manufacturers limited their 
marketing-merchandising efforts to 
a regional basis. Improved trans- 
portation facilities, nationwide com- 
munications for advertising, larger 
and automated plants, mergers or 
purchases by corporations with poli- 
cies of national marketing increased 
the change toward greater nation- 
wide marketing and physical distri- 
bution. 

The Wholesaler-Distributor who 
desires to expand his volume of 
business without a corresponding 
increase in inventory and physical 
plant can do so in many instances 
by the use of direct (from manu- 
facturer to his customers) ship- 
ments. The primary deterrents to 
use of this concept are: 


Arthur E. Gogol, of Avon Lake, Ohio, is a 
consultant in physical distribution, includ- 
ing transportation, warehousing and packag- 
ing. He has had extensive experience in the 
field with a rail carrier, steel company, as a 
civilian in military transport, and with West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation. In addition 
to taking Westinghouse management courses, 
he attended Duquesne University and the 
University of Pennsylvania. He has been an 
Interstate Commerce Commission practitioner 
since 1951. 
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. Quantity discounts that are rela- 
tively substantial and not per- 
mitted when deliveries to dif- 
ferent points are requested. 

. Transportation charges that are 
collect or the responsibility of 
the distributor. 

. The time cycle of a particular 
company for orders to be proc- 
essed and delivered. (Whether 
this lead time is competitive is 
the important sales factor to the 
Distributor. ) 

Unfortunately for the manufac- 
turer, the deterrents in themselves 
have often not solved their prob- 
lems. Industrywide pricing term dis- 
ruption, greater amount of paper- 
work and greater inventory control 
problems are symptoms of. this. 
Progress has been made through 
use of mechanical computers, meth- 
ods analysis, and paperwork simpli- 
fication. As yet, however, physical 
distribution research and coordinat- 
ed control, a major tool in prevent- 
ing and overcoming the problems 
mentioned for many industries, has 
not come into widespread practical 
operation. Periodicals, such as the 
July 1960 issue of Nations Business, 
are highlighting the trend toward 
less profit per unit of sale and indi- 
cate that greater research and cre- 
ativity are now required in Market- 
ing, including Physical Distribution. 

This article was originally envi- 
sioned as a method of germinating 
top management interest in the pos- 
sibilities of a greater return on an 
expansion investment through an 
assembly plant concept. It has been 
broadened to assist firms in their 
research planning of an assembly 
plant. It has been the writer’s ex- 
perience that only through a re- 
search approach can all the factors 
and functions involved in an as- 
sembly plant concept be considered 
on a coordinated basis. 

Although automotive assembly 
plants are well recognized, relative- 
ly few other producers have uti- 
lized, or even researched, the as- 
sembly plant concept. Data on this 
subject in business libraries is very 
limited or not available. 


A plant expansion decision devel- 
ops through various stages. These 
normally are: 

A. A problem to be solved — need 
for modernized or additional fa- 
cilities, competition, diversifica- 
tion, growth, etc. 
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. The type of expansion decision. 

. Regional area location, if other 
than local enlargement is decided 
upon. 

D. Particular town and plot of land. 

Should You Expand? 

This article will not attempt to 
indicate that a 20% or more return 
on assets is always. attainable 
through an assembly plant nor that 
an assembly plant, in itself,’ will 
solve all of management’s expan- 
sion problems. It will stress that, if 
an expansion of the present facility 
for fabricated products appears de- 
sirable or necessary, an assembly 
plant is a sound alternative to ex- 
plore. It can assist in making the 
expansion growth economically 
sound. It may be that a complete 
plant in a new regional location is 
highly desired or deemed necessary 
but such a sizeable financial invest- 
ment cannot be secured or justi- 
fied. A minor modification and as- 
sembly plant does: 

A. Require a much smaller invest- 
ment, thereby making an expan- 
sion more feasible. 

. Provide an intermediate step to- 
ward future complete manufac- 
turing operation if sufficient 
land is purchased, etc. 

. Provide a method to meet com- 
petitive customer service that 
cannot be solved through local 
warehouses because of special 
styles, cost, etc. 


Why an Assembly Plant? 

A. A regional minor modification 
and assembly plant provides 
additional marketing, etc. bene- 
fits compared to an enlargement 
of the present facility. 

. Volume dispersion hazards to 
automation, etc. are reduced at 
the basic plant with an assem- 
bly plant compared to a com- 
plete regional manufacturing fa- 
cility. 

. Less set-up time and expense is 
required to place an assembly 
plant in operation. 

. Existing physical properties and 
industrial development programs 
can be utilized with greater flex- 
ibility because of less stringent 
requirements. 

. Labor costs at an assembly plant 
are not as critical a location fac- 
tor as a less skilled type of la- 
bor is required and the assem- 
bly portion is a small percentage 


of the total labor involved in 
producing a unit of the product. 


An Increased Return on 

Investment 

A. Increased present regional mar- 
ket participation. 

. New marketing areas may now 

be profitable. 

. Reduced inventories. 

. Reduced freight costs. 

. Reduced costs of obsolescence. 

. Overcoming a poor location of a 

basic plant. 

. Reduced import costs. 

. Improved export possibilities. 

. A sintpler decentralization con- 
cept. 

Other indirect effects on invest- 
ment results are: gaining local prod- 
uct identification, reduced and im- 
proved communications, improved 
sales control. Costs and time are 
the key competitive factors by 
which assembly plants have _in- 
creased regional market participa- 
tion over 100%. 

Previously it was indicated that 
field inventories could possibly be 
reduced. A regional assembly plant 
will eliminate one or more present 
field warehouses. A great many 
firms have experienced great 
growth in the number of standard 
and special styles in fabricated 
products. A program of carrying in- 
ventories in the component parts 
stage at the basic plant is normally 
not possible without field ware- 
houses and still adequately serve 
the distant nationwide markets. An 
assembly plant in a distant region, 
however, does permit a greater por- 
tion of the inventory to be carried 
in the component parts stage, stand- 
ards as well as specials. The extent 
to which this is possible depends on 
the lead time necessary to fill the 
great majority of the orders. An 
assembly plant six to seven days clos- 
er to the customer or utilization 
point makes the difference. There is 
no question but that delivery on 
specials is more competitive. A re- 
duction in regional field inventories 
of 25% is not out of the question. 

It has been the author’s experience 
that unless products are sold at a 
value of approximately $1.75 per 
pound or greater, the alternative of 
flying products in lieu of field 
warehousing could not be justified. 
A substantial reduction in present 
air costs or packaging could change 
this. 





Transportation Cost 

1. Freight rates on Stampings, Un- 
finished Shapes, etc. are much low- 
er than on finished products. De- 
pending on the material, type of 
finished product, and distance, a 
cost reduction, if previously shipped 
in carload lots to a warehouse, 
would normally range from 25% to 
50% without negotiations. Negotia- 
tions could extend the cost reduc- 
tions range from 40% to 60%, or 
cover component parts in a more 
complete state. The important fac- 
tor here is maximum loading of the 
cubic capacity of the car and maxi- 
mum density through nesting, etc. 

If the product, in an assembled 
state, is very bulky or a substan- 
tial proportion of the product is 
sold or shipped in less than truck- 
load or carload quantities, it is pos- 
sible that the cost of freight from a 
basic plant to the assembly plant 
could be as low as 20% - 25% of 
present costs. The regional area of 
marketing and freight negotiations 
and control at the assembly plant 
location will determine what the fi- 
nal cost reductions on freight will 
be. (It must be clearly understood 
that negotiations on reduced freight 
rates can be long lasting and sta- 
ble only if the final result still pro- 
duces a reasonable profit for the 
carriers involved.) 

If your present costs for trans- 
portation to an assembly area, such 
as from the East to the West Coast, 
presently are 12% of the sales price, 
or $9.00 per 100 pounds, the assem- 
bly plant cost on parts could drop 
to as low as $2.50 per 100 pounds, 
with an actual cost less, due to elim- 
ination of packaging weight being 
shipped. The assembly freight cost 
inbound, therefore, could conceiv- 
ably be 3% or less of sales, and, if 
3% is allowed for average, mostly 
small lot redistribution, then the re- 
sultant 6% savings could be ap- 
plied to any additional overhead, 
lower prices for greater volume, or 
larger profits. The above generali- 
zation could apply to a product val- 
ud in the neighborhood of $75 per 
100 pounds. 

There may be products w! .vin 
the savings on freight alone coiud 
justify the erection of an assembly 
plant for a high return on assets 
However, the author wants to em- 
phasize that one or more of the oth- 
er factors cited would more often 


PHYSICAL DISTRIBUTION 


be required, in addition to freight 
savings, to justify a decision to op- 
erate an assembly plant. 

2. If the finished product has a 
density of 15 or less pounds per 
cubic foot, packaging may account 
for 10% to 20% of the total ship- 
ping weight of the finished product. 
On Fluorescent Lighting Fixtures, 
cartoned individually, for example, 
the average of the package weight 
appears to be approximately 15%. 
On this type of product, therefore, 
an additional cost reduction is pos- 
sible as 8% to 13% less toal weight 
would be charged for in shipping 
the parts the many miles to the as- 
sembly plant. Carriers can and do 
provide for “free” movement of pal- 
lets and skids to assist in reducing 
damage and will often provide 
“Damage Free” boxcars with built 
in blocking and bracing necessitat- 
ing a minimum of packaging for safe 
delivery of maximum size loads. 

3. Rush deliveries over long dis- 
tances usually require a number of 
carriers. Expediting costs are re- 
duced through an assembly plant 
as local deliveries normally with 
one carrier require less communica- 
tion and labor cost. An assembly 
plant location near a port can ma- 
terially assist the export sales ef- 
fort. 

4. Damage in transit is normally 
rduced as the material moves the 
greater distance to an assembly 
plant in a manner less susceptible 
to damage. 

5. Negotiations for delivery from 
an assembly plant can be more 
easily accomplished if a substantial 
volume can be delivered within the 
same state or with a one carrier 
route. Private trucking operation, 
as an alternative, is also more prac- 
tical to control over shorter dis- 
tances. 

6. Parts that are purchased for the 
basic manufacturing plant, such as 
packing material, nuts and bolts, 
etc., can usually be purchased at the 
assembly plant location, often at the 
same unit price with a lower deliv- 
ered cost on inbound freight and 
eliminating the need to re-ship the 
material to the assembly plant. Pur- 
chased services may be more avail- 
able and at lower cost because of a 
better location. 

7. If major components are pur- 
chased on a delivered price basis 
and then installed at the manufac- 
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turing plant, a substantial amount 
of handling and transportation costs 
can be reduced. Motors purchased 
for gear-motor products can be an 
example. 
8. Local less distance hauling and 
handling at an assembly plant may 
permit reduced packaging as the 
product is exposed to less risk of 
damage. Return of re-usable pal- 
letized and other special packs are 
more practical over shorter dis- 
tances. 
9. The traffic technique of stop- 
ping-off to partially unload may 
now be possible if previous quanti- 
ty of orders seldom permitted com- 
bining orders into truckloads or 
carloads. This may provide a serv- 
ice improvement and a cost reduc- 
tion to areas enroute, not be served 
by the assembly plant. 
10. Partial shipments of an order 
incur less additional transportation 
cost because of the shorter distance 
from an assembly plant. 
Import-Export 

An assembly plant in this coun- 
try, if located near a port site, may 
make it practical to purchase some 
parts from a foreign source at lower 
costs, in addition to low present and 
future water transportation. The dol- 
lar exchange amount is reduced and 
simplified when material is_ sold 
and purchased from the same for- 
eign country. It is possible, under 
certain circumstances, to receive a 
refund of U. S. duties (over 90% on 
raw materials received from Can- 
ada) if the product manufactured 
therefrom is re-shipped to Canada. 
It is not out of the realm of proba- 
bility that a Canadian “Order in 
Council” could also be obtained if 
a new assembly plant was contem- 
plated in a depressed area in Can- 
ada or if the parts manufactured 
in the U. S. A. from Canadian raw 


material made it possible for the 
Canadian firm to substantially in- 
crease their sales. An Order in 
Council can nearly eliminate the 
cost of custom duties into Canada as 
a major problem. There are re- 
duced custom charges applicable 
between certain countries, such as 
comprise the British Commonwealth 
and the European Common Market. 
A foreign operation may, at times, 
permit the re-use of the most re- 
cent obsolete tools and dies. 


Labor Costs 

A firm with a direct labor bill of 
$5,000,000 on sales of $12,000,000, 
with an assembly plant in Ohio 
serving 25% of the total market, 
could increase their total direct la- 
bor bill 1% to 3% if their present 
plant were in a low labor cost loca- 
tion. This percentage would be de- 
termined by the portion of labor 
assigned to an assembly plant, as 
well as the location in Ohio (In- 
dustrial Development, November, 
1960, Page 83, provides excellent 
data as to “Wage Levels in 500 
Communities”), considering semi- 
skilled and unskilled assembly and 
finishing labor. A high labor cost 
present plant location could con- 
ceivably experience no direct labor 
increase, including direct supervision 
An assembly plant would be diffi- 
cult to justify if freight and inven- 
tory savings do not more than over- 
come any such handicap. 

Few firms are able to fully over- 
come the loss of sales and the cost 
tag of additional warehouses, addi- 
tional freight costs, increased inven- 
tories or lead time, added communi- 
cations, and travel and sales promo- 
tion costs as well as less engineer- 
ing and other contacts due to a 
poor manufacturing location. 


Research 
1. Must be a definite, primary as- 
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signment of two or more men capa- 
ble in developing and analyzing the 
present system and policies for nec- 
essary changes. 

2. The factors of sales, marketing, 
purchasing, inventories, assembly 
operations, transportation, packag- 
ing, materials handling and control 
must be considered on a coordinat- 
ed basis. 


3. The following 
should be estimated: 


A. The incremental sales volume 
must be forecast based on this 
type of operation. If lower com- 
petitive prices are necessary to 
secure this volume, the effect on 
profit margins must be deter- 
mined. Prepaid and Charge 
freight terms can change the 
transportation cost to the pro- 
ducer as well as delivered cost 
to the customer by using the as- 
sembly plant instead of the man- 
ufacturing plant as the basing 
point. 

. Based on the practical break-off 
point for minor modification and 
assembly in the field, determine 
what facilities would be required 
and cost of same. 


. Determine the reduced costs of 
freight, inventories, etc. based on 
the estimated new volume and 
pattern of sales. 

. These tentative conclusions 
should then be followed up by 
more detailed . implementation 
studies, if justified, including 
contacts with carriers, etc. if 
necessary. 


Conclusions 

All the factors of plant location 
are present once research indicates 
the feasibility of an assembly plant. 
It would be absurd to so locate and 
broaden the area served by the as- 
sembly plant that the reduction in 
delivery costs and transit time are 
nullified for marketing. 

Projecting the new inventory, la- 
bor, and other costs, along with the 
increased sales forecasted, into an 
expected Profit and Loss Statement 
for five years ahead is a tool and 
concept that can appreciably aid 
management in a decision of Yes or 
No, When, etc. Physical Distribu- 
tion research, to be practical, must 
have experienced “know-how” ap- 
plied to measure the contrary fac- 
tors and expected costs that could 
occur based on the new operations. 
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From the President’s Desk: 


in contemplating the purposes and activities of the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council, high tribute should be paid to the Founders of the Council who 
“planned wisely and well” during those early meetings 35 years ago. George C. 
Smith and Colonel C. P. Wood, eminent Life Members of the Advisory Board, are 
still active in the organization and continue to exert a stimulating influence on 
current policy and activity. 

Today, the Council continues to “provide a medium for conference and inter- 
change of ideas on principles, practices and ethics in the field of industrial de- 
velopment”—as expressed in the Constitution and By-Laws. The Council has no 
authority to create or establish policy binding upon its membership, but is con- 
cerned with “practices and procedures in the field of industrial development.” 

In recent years, A.I.D.C. has broadened its concept to include many other as- 
pects of community development—with the knowledge that industrial development 
and community development are inseparable and that the professional in this field 
must be alert to all the needs of his community in order to intelligently pursue 
I pet of “expansion of productive and distributive facilities in a commu- 

Council members are now giving serious attention to programs designed to 
enhance the general business climate and to enrich the educational, cultural and 
recreational attributes of their communities. And finally, nearly all professionals 
have come to realize that it is just as important to strive for the solution of prob- 
lems affecting existing industries, with a view to their good health and expansion, 
as it is to go after brand new industrial payrolls. 

The Council has embarked on a program to provide more tangible benefits and 
services to its members. Through the publication of the Hand Book each member 
will be in possession of a compendium of current, useful professional information. 
Findings of the Planning Committee will be available prior to the Annual Confer- 
ence in Dallas, and it is hoped that as a result of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions further action will be taken to expand the Council's service to its membership. 


—LEWIS M. HOLLAND 
AIDC President 
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From the Secretary’s Desk: 


Started in 1926 as an informal discussion group of industrial bureau managers 
of chambers of commerce and similar organizations, the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council has reached its present size and standing by fulfilling to the 
best of its abilities the purposes of the Council as first expressed following the 
1926 conference. 

These purposes are well worth repeating: “To promote among its members an 
informal exchange of ideas, practices, ethics and procedures having to do with 
industrial development work; to provide a medium through which, by means of 
meetings, correspondence and study groups, various fundamental practices may 
be developed which will be of direct assistance to all engaged in industrial de- 
velopment work.” Be 3 
It will be seen from the above, then, that the Council is a cooperative group, 
its members willing and eager to exchange information with each other to raise 
ever higher the standards of conduct in the profession of industrial development. 

; h member of the Council subscribes to a code which, among other provi- 
sions, requires the highest ethical standards in professional relationships. 

The motto of the Council pinpoints its interpretation of ethics, Integritas Erga 
Omnes—integrity toward all. Honesty in all actions is implied, whether dealing with 
the industrialist, the community, the utilities, the transportation agencies, or others 
with whom contact is made in industrial development pursuits. 

This one provision of the Council’s Members’ Code—high ethical standards— 
has been emphasized among the members more than any other, for it is recog- 
nized that this is the keystone of industrial development efforts. 

—J. HUBER DENN 
AIDC Secretary 
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The members of the American Industrial Development Council are, by background and training, equipped to 


give you professional assistance in your site selection process. And through the expansion of programs de- 


signed to instruct and inform its members, the AIDC has taken the lead in establishing high standards of 


ethics and procedures in the development field. Today, there are tnore than 800 specialists active in this 


professional group and these members are, generally speaking, well-informed and prepared to supply you 


with basic location data. 


PROFESSIONAL AID 


By Ronald K. Hill 


F THE 11,000 plus development 
O personnel throughout the United 
States and Canada which site-seek- 
ing executives can call on for serv- 
ice, one relatively small association 
can claim among its membership a 
high percentage of the top profes- 
sionals in the field. This group is 
the American Industrial Develop- 
ment Council, which is composed of 
more than 800 specialists in almost 
every type of development organi- 
zation. 

Through annual conferences, news- 
letters, publications on _ bibliogra- 
phies and technical information, 
and other activities, the AIDC is 
striving to promote the use of stand- 
ard procedures and techniques in 
serving the expansion-planning ex- 
ecutives. 

AIDC also strongly advocates high 
ethical standards. In fact, this is one 
of the main reasons why the Council 
was formed. In the early 1900’s many 
communities were making excessive 
claims of “give aways” to bring 
new or expanding industries into 
their communities, and it was be- 
coming evident that all chambers 
were suffering in the estimate of 
many influential people because of 
this unprofessional attitude on the 


part of some. This situation brought 
about a code of ethics to which mem- 
bers must subscribe. (This code is 
reproduced in a separate box in this 
report.) Thus, the members of AIDC 
as a whole are supporting standards 
which are a direct benefit to you, 
the site-seeker. 

Because of the wide variety of 
organizations represented among the 
membership of the Council, each 
member is exposed to a great range 
of information on site selection. This 
learning by association helps the 
AIDC member become more effec- 
tive and efficient in helping you lo- 
cate your new facilities. 

Another of the reasons why the 
members of AIDC are generally bet- 
ter equipped to serve the site-seek- 
ing executive is because the Coun- 
cil invites expansion-planning in- 
dustrialists to participate in the an- 
nual conferences. 

For example, at last year’s meet- 
ing, you could have heard Richard 
C. Holmquist, a consultant for Gen- 
eral Electric Company, speak to the 
AIDC members on the _ subject: 
“Business Climate: What It Is and 
How to Improve It.” Or, you could 
have listened to Robert D. Court- 
right, of the Facilities Planning De- 


partment of IBM, detail the “Spe- 
cifics of Location”. Or, you could 
have eavesdropped on Robert E. 
Johnson, Economist and actuary for 
Western Electric Company, discuss- 
ing the mathematical applications 
to the decision of where to locate 
plants. 

This Council’s members have dis- 
covered that, in order to serve in- 
dustry, they must find out what in- 
dustry wants. 

And the same type of discussions 
will be going on in Dallas on April 
10 and 11, 1961, at the 36th annual 
conference of AIDC. Another panel 
of experts will make talks on per- 
tinent subjects and then a question 
and answer period will follow. Out- 
standing economists and planning 
experts are featured on the Dallas 
program, which includes topics such 
as “Trends in Industrial Location 
Patterns”, “Are Industrial Land Uses 
Competing or Complementary?”, and 
“The Economic Outlook”. 

Top area development profes- 
sionals are also included on every 
program. Hence, the AIDC member 
learns from the experts on both sides 
of the development fence. At the 
meeting in Dallas, one entire day 
will be devoted to concurrent clinics 
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Lewis M. Holland, Pres. Wm. R. Davlin, 1st V.P. Melvin D. Peach, 
San Francisco, Calif Harrisburg, Pa. 2nd V.P. 
Boston, Mass. 


J, Huber Denn, Secty Thomas W. Finney, J. A. Buchanan Kenneth S. Carberry 
Newark, Del - ‘Treas. Cheyenne, Wyo. Newark, N. J. 
Dallas, Texas 


Gene F. Cermak Murray A. Elder Wm. W. Gordon Ray C. Hartman 
Chicago, Il. Windsor, Ont. New York City Cleveland, Ohio 


Julius R. Jensen Randall T. Kiemme Robert P. Lee Paul W. Miller 
San Diego, Calif Omaha, Neb. Berlin, Conn. Atlanta, Ga 


Rodney Q. Selby James B. Thurston Pierce Vandercook Warren T. White 
St. Paul, Minn Memphis, Tenn. Chicago Heights, II! Richmond, Va. 
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on the subjects: “Coordinating In- 
dustrial and Community Develop- 
ment”, “Techniques of Industrial De- 
velopment”, and “Industrial Dis- 
tricts”. 


These topics are an indication of 
the areas of study which the Coun- 
cil promotes. Certainly, the AIDC 
is the foremost development or- 
ganization in the U.S. and is gen- 
erally recognized as such by execu- 
tives in industry and area develop- 
ment. 

Formed in 1925, the Council was 
first limited to development person- 
nel of chambers of commerce, but 
with the entry of many other groups 
into the field, membership was ex- 
tended to personnel of almost every 
type of development organization. 
Until 1957, the Council operated 
its headquarters in the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce office in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Then, the Council elected 
J. Huber Denn (Industrial Commis- 
sioner, Delaware State Chamber of 
Commerce) as Executive Secretary 
and moved the headquarters office 
to Newark, Delaware. Mr. Denn re- 
mains as the executive officer of the 
Council with the title of Secretary. 

The real growth of the Council 
has taken place since 1957, when Mr. 
Denn became secretary. During 1957, 
for example, the membership in- 
creased more than 50 percent and 
has grown steadily since then. 


The need for a continuing high 
level of standards and for increased 
professionalization of the member- 
ship has been recognized by some 
of the leaders of the Council and a 
big step in this direction was taken 
in late 1960 with a detailed survey 
of the membership by the Special 
Projects Committee. This survey 
questionnaire was completed by 
more than 50 percent of the mem- 
bers and the results will be reported 
at the Dallas conference. The action 
taken as a result of this survey will 
indicate to a great extent the direc- 
tion the Council will take in the 
future. 

In any event, the site-seeker will 
find that the average AIDC member 
is well-equipped to supply the basic 
site selection data necessary in lo- 
cating new facilities. ID presents a 
geographical directory of the mem- 
bers of this Council in the pages 
of this report for the convenience 
of the site-seeker. 
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AIDC MEMBERS: A GEOGRAPHICAL DIRECTORY 


Included in the following list are the 


members of the American Industrial 


Development Council arranged geo- 


graphically and alphabetically. This 
current list with corrections through 
February 5 was provided by J. Huber 
Denn, Secretary of the Council. 


It is important to note that member- 
ship in AIDC is not transferable. If you 
wish to deal with a member of AIDC, 
mark your inquiry directly to his or 
her attention. 


ALABAMA 


ANNISTON — Leonard A. 
C of C, Radio Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM 
W. Cooper Green, V. P. & Mgr., Ind. Dev. 
Dept., Ala. Power Co., P. O. Box 2641. 
Paul A. Sieverling, Dir., Committee of 
100 - Birmingham, 1914 - 6th Ave., N. 
William R. Van Gelder, Dist. Megr., Steel 
City Wholesalers, Inc., 2809 - 5th Ave., Ss. 
DECATUR — Thomas D. Johnson, Dir., 
N. Ala. Associates, 726142 Bank St., P. O. 
Box 302 
HUNTSVILLE — Guy 
Dir., Huntsville Ind. 
408. 


silbert, Megr., 


B. Nerren, Exec. 
Exp. Comm., Box 


JASPER — Christie W. Summers, Mgr. & 
Ind. Rep., Jasper C of C, Ist Federal 
Bldg. 

MOBILE 

Robert W. Gay, Ind. & Res. Mgr., Mobile 
C of C, P. O. Box 1489. 

Thomas T. Martin, V. P. — Ind. Div., 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio RR, P. O. Box 881. 

William D. Sims, Asst. V. P., American 
Nat'l. Bank & Trust Co. 

MONTGOMERY 

Thomas L. Blake, Ind. Dir., C of C of 
Montgomery, P. O. Box 79 (1). 

Leland H. Jones, Dir., Ala. State Plan. & 
Ind. Bd., 711 High St. 


ARIZONA 
PHOENIX 


Adrian V. K. Babcock, Dir., Area Dev. 
Dept., Ariz. Public Service Co., P. O. 
Box 2591. 

Robert C. Fournier, Project Sales Mgr., 
Del E. Webb Constr. Co., Box 4066. 

Robert T. Harrell, Asst. V. P., Valley 
Nat'l. Bank, Drawer 71. 

Don G. Parlett, Supvr., Area Dev., Salt 
River Project, P. O. Box 1980. 
Glenn A. Pratt, V. P., lst Nat’l. 

Ariz., 411 N. Central Ave. 

Stanley R. Thomas, Consultant, 
Avalon Dr. 

PRESCOTT — Lt. Col. (ret.) Byron E. 
Hargrove, Prescott Found. for Ind. Dev., 
Box 1147. 

TUCSON 

David M. Batavia, Gen. Megr., 
Realty & Ins. Co., P. O. Box 2448. 

K. G. Dixon, Exec. Dir., Tucson Ind. 
Dev. Bd., Suite 405, Ariz. Land Title 


Bldg. 
Michael Hallward, Community & Ind. 
Dev. Conslit., 135 Camino Espanol 


Bank of 


4008 E. 


Batavia 
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AIDC MEMBERS’ CODE 


Members of the Council are dedicated to: 
Maintain the highest ethical standards in professional relation- 


ships. 


Advance the best civic and economic interests of the commu- 


nities and areas served. 


Uphold the dignity and prestige associated with Council mem- 


bership. 


Cooperate with fellow members in informal exchange of infor- 
mation and ideas reflecting practices, procedures, trends, 
and policy pertaining to industrial development. 


Accept personal responsibility for furthering the Council’s pro- 


grams when called upon. 





Andrew W. Wilson, 
dm., Univ. of Ariz. 


Assoc. Prof. Bus. 





inquiries treated confiden- 
tially, address to personal 
attention 


DAVID M. BATAVIA 


[ave ROADWAY] 
y BATAVIA REALTY and INSURANCE CO 


Tucson, Arizona 


AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 











ARKANSAS 


CAMDEN — H. K. Thatcher, V. P., 
Ouachita River Valley Assn., Wright 
Bldg. 

LITTLE ROCK 

James A. Dildy, Dir., Ind. & Area Dev., 
Ark. Power & Light Co., 9th & Louisiana 


Sts. 

Harry Hiott, Jr., apesihs Ind. Dev. Dept., 
C of C, 115 W. 6th 

Boyd Ridgway, Exec. V. Ps, cr otc, 118 
W. 6th St. 

William P. Rock, Dir., Ark. Ind. Dev. 
Comm., Capital Bldg. 

Ind. Dev. 


Everett Tucker, Jr., Exec. Dir., 
Co., Tower Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA 
ANAHEIM — Earne W. Moeller, Ind. 
Dev. Conslt., 14651 State St. 


BAKERSFIELD 
Raymond M. Hammett, 


Bakersfield Sav- 
ings & Loan Assoc., P. O. Box 547. 


A. J. Maloney, Project Mgr., Stockdale 
Dev. Corp., 1601 H St. 

Harold C. Marsh, Dir., Econ. Dev., Gr. 
Bakersfield C of C, O. Box 1106. 

BREA — Arthur W. Studebaker, City 
Admin., City of Brea, 401 S. Pomona 
Ave. 

BURBANK — Kirk P. Draheim, Asst. 
Div. Mgr., Planning-Western Div., Col- 
lins Radio Co., 2700 W. Olive Ave. 

BURLINGAME — William E. Cartwright, 
Ind. Rep., A. V. R. Realty Co., 1169 
Broadway. 

FRESNO — Lloyd S. Weber, Mgr., Fresno 
Cty. & City C of C, 1039 St. (16) 

HAYWARD — James G. Araujo, Mer.. 
Ind. Dept., Hayward C of Cc. 1079 B St. 


LONG BEACH — Gene Curtis, Pres., ay 
tis, Sarver & Witzerman, Inc., E. 
Broadway (3). 

LOS ANGELES 

William Adams II, Asst. Gen. Mgr., Los 
Angeles C of C, 404 S. Bixel St. 

Dean B. Cockerill, Ind. Rep., Bank of 
America, 650 S. Spring St. 
Cc. M. Crawf ford, Gen. Megr., 
Estate Co., 3434 W. 6th St. 

H. Dye, Area Dev. Mgr., Gen. 
Sales Div., Dept. of Water & Power, 
P. O. Box 3669 Terminal Annex (54). 

Oliver A. Folcke, P., Title Ins. & 
Trust Co., 433 S. Sprin St. (54). 

H. R. Hudsen, Ind. Realtor, H. R. Hudsen 
Co., 210 W. 7th St. 

John B. Kilroy, Chm. Bd., Co-Ordinated 
Const., Inc., 618 S. Spring St. (14). 

Gilbert 'G. Mec oy, Ind. Planning Assoc., 
— Glendale 1 Blvd. (39). 

C. _ B. O’Gorman, Ind. Props., W. Ross 
Campbell Co., 712 S. Spring St. 

Frank J. Rohring, Mgr. of Area Dev., So 
Calif. Edison Co., 601 W. 5th St. (17). 

Joseph Roush, 1053 w. Seventh ~ 

Otis E. Whelan, Ind. Dev. §S 
of Indian Affairs, ary of 
S. Broadway, Rm. 304 (15). 

MARTINEZ 

Mrs. Iona M. Booth, Gen. Mgr., Contra 
Costa Cty. Dev. Assn., 838 Escobar St. 

Walter T. Craig, Ind. Dir., Contra Costa 
Cty. Dev. Assn., 838 Escobar St. 

MENLO PARK — Charles L. Hamman, 
Asst. Dir. — Econ. Res. Div., Stanford 
Research Inst. 

MILLBRAE — Samuel H. Halsted, Wilsey, 
Ham & Blair-Engrs. & Planner, 111 
Rollins Rd. 

MODESTO — seph M. Good, Megr., 
Modesto C of o 7120 -1lth St. 

NAPA — oe Timmons, 
Napa C of C, P. O. Box 636. 
OAKLAND — Ken Moeller, Mgr., Ind. 
Bria * came cof C, 1320 Webster 
ONTARIO — Forde Seward, Mgr., 

of Com. & Ind., 206 W. B St. 


POMONA — Thomas B. DeMott, Ind. 
Dev. Dir., Pomona C of C, 146 E. 3rd 
St. 


Dominguez 


. Bureau 
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Sec.-Mer., 


Assn. 


REDDING — John J. Stranahan, Mgr., 
Shasta Cty. Econ. Comm., P. O. Box 798. 

REDLANDS — Orlando J. Fowler, Partner- 
Mgr., Fowler’s, 25 Cajon St. 

RICHMOND — Raymond Reeves, Exec. 
V. P., Richmond C of C, P. O. Box 1548. 





SACRAMENTO — Bruce Craver, Gen. 
Mgr., Sacramento City-Cty. C of C., 
P. O. Box 101 (5). 

SAN BERNARDINO 

Arthur B. Groos, Dir. - Ind., San_Ber- 
nardino Cty. Bd. of Trade, 316 Mt. View. 

William H. McGurty, Asst. Trade & Ind. 
Dev. Dir., San Bernardino Cty. Bd. of 
Trade, 96 W. 3rd St. 

SAN DIEGO 

John E. Harter, Asst. Mgr., Ind. Dept., 
San Diego C of C, 499 W. Broadway. 

Julius R. Jensen, Ind. Conslt., Ind. Dev. 
Comm., 273 Civic Center Bldg. (1). 

Harold V. Pederson, Ind. Mgr., San Diego 
C of C, 499 W. Broadway. 





BEImont 9-7511 
Ext. 268 
JULIUS R. JENSEN 
Consultant 
bevsiorucet | INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 


City of San Diego 


Room 273 Civic Center Bidg. 


VALLEJO 

Melvin L. Dykes, Exec. V. 
Vallejo C of C, 2 Florida St. 

F. R. Henrekin, Dir. of Ind. Dev., 
Vallejo, 2 Florida St. 


P. & Megr., 


City of 





VALLEJO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
2 Florida Street Midway 3-6408 
Vallejo, California 
Confidential service to industry 


MELVIN L. DYKES 


Member American Industrial Development 
Council 











VENTURA — William M. Kerrigan, Exec. 
Dir., Ventura Cty. | aa, Dev. Assn., 
Box 909. 


VISALIA — Jack L. Davis, Pres., Visalia 
Industries, Inc., 106 S. Court St 


COLORADO 


COLORADO SPRINGS — Wm. E. Carra- 
way, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Colo. Springs 
Ind. Found. & C of C, 112 E. Pikes 
Peak. 

DENVER 

Earle L. Beardsley, Dir., Ind. Dev., Den- 
ver-Rio Grande Western RR Co., 1531 
Stout St., P. O. Box 5482 (17). 

Carl Berg, Ind. Conslt., Suite 641, Equit- 
able Bldg. (2). 

R. S. Brown, Dir., Ind. & Bus. Dev., Den- 
ver C of C, 1301 Welton St. (4). 

Dwight E. Neill, Dir., Resources & Com- 
munity Dev., Dept. of Empl., State of 

Colo., %210 Sherman St. (3). 














SAN FRANCISCO 

D. Judson Callaghan, V. P. & Dir., Ind. 
Dev., San Francisco Bay Area Council, 
World Trade Center. 

George R. Concannon, Realtor, 704 Mar- 
ket St. 5 
James D. Gofourth, Dir., Ind. Dept., Calif. 

State C of C, 350 Bush St. (4). 

Col. John S. Harnett, Exec. Sec., San 
Francisco Bay Area Council, World 
Trade Center. 

Raeburn F. Hay, V. P., 1st Western Bank 
& Trust oe. 405 Mont a St. (4). 

Lewis M. Holland, eer. ept., San 
Francisco C of C, 333 "ine St. (4). 

Lawrence E. Hoyt, Mgr. of Ind. Dev., 
So. Pacific Co., 65 Market St. (5). 

Cc. D. Lafferty, Ind. Conslt., 14 Good St. 
ll 


(11). 
Fred J. Mahr, Ind., Dev. Engr., 
Gas & Elec. Co., 445 Sutter St. 
E. paris Pres., International Ind. 
155 Montgomery St., Room 


Video ‘T. Mead, V. P., Buckbee Thorne 
& Co., 145 Sutter St. 

Richard M. Oddie, Asst. V. P., Bank of 
America NT&SA, 300 Montgomery St., 
(20). 

Louis B. Peradotto, P. O. Box 1003 (1). 

Laurence C. Plowman, 155 Montgomery 
St. 


Pacific 


Gordon P. Smith, Partner, Booz, Allen & 
Hamilton, 120 Montgomery St. (4). 

Frank B. Stratton, Dir., Ind. Dev., West- 
ern Pacific RR Co., 526 Mission St. (5). 

Loran C. Vanderlip, Dir. of Res., Calif. 
State C of C, 350 Bush St. (4). 

John S. Walsh, Mgr., Area Dev., Pacific 
Gas & Elec. Co., 245 Market St. (6). 

Stuart Parry Walsh, Dir., Ind. Planning 
Assoc., 260 Calif. St. (11). 

SAN JOSE 

Charles A. Anderson, Ind. Sales, Cooper- 
Challen Realty Co., Inc. 

Robert J. Bye, Ind. Mgr., San Jose C of C, 
Civic Auditorium (13). 

SAN LEANDRO — Frank M. King, Sec. - 
a San Leandro C of C, 858 E. 14th 


SAN MATEO 

Henry Bostwick, Jr., Exec. V. P., San 
Mateo Cty. Dev. Assn., Inc., 400 Ben- 
jamin Franklin Ct. 

Wm. H. Piercy, Prop. Mgr., David D. 
Bohannon Org., 60 Hillsdale Mall. 

SANTA ANA — George B. Maxwell, Co- 
ordinator, Ind. Dev. Div., Santa Ana 
C of C, P. O. Box 205. 

SANTA MONICA — Allan G. Cooley, 
Asst. to Pres., General Telephone Co. 
of Calif., 2020 Santa Monica Blvd. 

SANTA ROSA — William M. Harrison, 
Ind. Dev. Dir., Sonoma Cty. Ind. Dev. 
Bd., 312 Rosenberg Bldg. 


SUNNYVALE — Al R. Spiers, Sunnyvale, 
C of C, 499 S. Murphy Ave. 


TORRANCE — George C. Powell, Plant 


4 City of Torrance, 3031 Torrance 
vd. 
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obligates him to 


Integritas Erga Omnes 


Incorporated in the seal of the American In- 


dustrial Development Council is this motto: 


‘Integrity Toward All’’ 


and to you, Mr. Manufacturer, this is an assurance 
that you can have complete confidence in their 
honesty and ability when you consult with mem- 


bers of this professional group. 


Every member of the American Industrial De- 
velopment Council has subscribed to a code which 


“maintain the highest ethical 





standards in all professional relationships.” 








So, when you have a plant location problem, con- 
sult with the members of the Council listed in this 
publication. By so doing, you can take advantage 
of the knowledge and experience of men and 


women expert in the field of industrial location. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 


252 Red Mill Road, Newark, Delaware 





Area Dev., Pub- 
900-15th St. (2). 


M. Gordon Parker, Dir., 
lic Service Co. of Colo., 


CONNECTICUT 


CORNWALL BRIDGE — Arthur V. Mc- 
Gowan, General Rep., Boston & Maine 
RR. 


DERBY — Stuart T. Hotchkiss, Dev. 
Engr., Housatonic Public Service Co., 33 
Flizabeth St. 

HARTFORD . 

LeRoy Jones, Asst. Mng. Dir., State of 
Conn. Dev. Comm., State Off. Bldg. (15). 

Paul F. Kane, Sr. Ind. Agt., Conn. Dev. 
Comm., State Off. Bldg. 

Robert P. Lee, Mgr., Area Dev. Dept., 
Conn. Light & Power Co., P. O. Box 
2010 (1). 

Rolland W. Ross, Asst. Area Dev. Dir., 
Hartford Elec. Light Co., 266 Pearl St. 

Graham R. Treadway, V. P., Conn. Bank 
& Trust Co., 803 Main St. 

MANCHESTER — Richard S. Tibbits, 
Exec. Dir., Manchester Dev. Comm., 41 
Center St. 

MERIDEN — Sanford S. Shorr, Exec. 
Vv. P., Gr. Meriden C of C, Inc., 4312 
Colony St. 

NEW BRITAIN ; 

Bernard G. Kranowitz, Mng. Dir., New 
Britain Mfg.’s Council, C of C, 99 W. 
Main St. 

John H. 
Comm. 

NEW HAVEN — George W. Heston, Area 
Dev. Conslt., United Illum. Co., 0 
Temple St. (6). 


DELAWARE 


WILMINGTON 

J. Huber Denn, Ind. Comm'r., Del. State 
C of C, Inc., 1112-1114 King St. 

Arnold Goldsborough, Realtor, 9 E. 12th 
St. 


O'Malley, Dir., Redevelopment 


Edward F. Spear, Ind. Engr., Del. Power 
& Light Co., 600 Market St. 





DO YOU WANT 
PROOF 


that you can attain 
GREATER PRODUCTION EFFICIENCY 
and 
LOWER LABOR COST 
ina 
PLEASANT INDUSTRIAL CLIMATE 
2222? 


e 
It’s no myth that it’s fun 


doing business in the 


LITTLE ROCK AREA 


— contact — 


AIDC Member 
Harry W. Hiott, Jr., Manager 
Industrial Development Dept. 
LITTLE ROCK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
115 W. 6th St. FR 4-481 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
A. E. Baker, Mgr., Econ. Dev. Dept., 
, Bd. of Trade, 1616 K St., N. W. 


(6). 

Robert E. Boley, Sec., Ind. Council, Ur- 
ban Land Inst., 1200 - 18th St., N. W. 
(6). 

James N. Lowe, Chief, Ind. Dev., Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Dept. of Int., 18th & 
19th & C Sts., N. W. (25). 

Frank W. Mueller, Mgr., State C of C 
Service Dept., C ‘of C of the U. S., 1615 
H St., N. W. (6). 

— Roterus, Dir., Off. of Area Dev. 

Div., U.S. Dept. of Com. (25). 


FLORIDA 
BRADENTON — Harry Lee, Exec. Dir., 
Manatee Cty. Committee of 100, P. O 
Box 360. 
CLEARWATER — Ira P. Powers, Ind. 
Dir., Clearwater C of C, 411 Cleveland 


St. 

DAYTONA BEACH — W. R. McElroy, 
Pres., Bellemead Dev. Corp., 420 Sea- 
breeze Blvd. 

JACKSONVILLE 

Donald S. Brown, Asst. Dir., Committee 
of 100, Jacksonville Area C of C 4 
Hogan St. 

Harold A. Martin, V. P., Barnett Nat’l. 
Bank, 106 W. Adams St. (1). 

Burnham C. McCaffree, Exec. Dir., Com- 
mittee of 100, Jacksonville Area C of C, 
604 Hogan St. 

MIAMI 

David P. Caldwell, Dir. of Ind. Dev., 
Fla. Power & Light Co., 25 S. E. 2nd Ave. 

Richard J. Welsh, Dir., Dade Cty. Dev. 
Dept., 345 N. E. 2nd Ave. (32). 

ORLANDO — Milton D. Blanck, Mgr., 
Blanck Realty, 707 Magnolia Ave. 

ST. PETERSBURG 

Andrew H. Hines, Jr., Dir., Ind. Dev. 
Dept., Fla. Power Corp., 101 - 5th St., S. 

Walter T. Jerkins, Exec. Dir., Committee 
of 100, P. O. Box 1371. 

Elmer J. Krauss, Pres., — J. Krauss 
Org., Inc., 3300 - 34th St. 

TALLAHASSEE — aS oh J. Murphy, 
Dir., Ind. Services Div., Fla. Dev. 
Comm., Caldwell Bldg. 

TAMPA 

A. R. Timberman, Jr.. Mgr. Ind. Dept. 
Gr. Tampa C of C, P. O. Box 420 (1). 

G. Pierce Wood, Ind. Dev. Coordinator, 
Tampa Elec. Co., P. O. Box 111. 

WEST PALM BEACH 

Paul F. Hrabko, Ind. Sales Dept., 
Westward Dev elopers, Inc. 

Philp D. Lewis, V. P., Lewis Terminals, 
P. O. Box 616, Riviera Beach Branch. 


GEORGIA 

ALBANY — Walter R. Brown, Mgr., Al- 
bany C of C, P. O. Box 180. 

ATLANTA 

H. McKinley Conway, Jr., Ed. - Publisher, 
Industrial Development, Conway Bldg. 
(19). 

Ronald K. Hill, Asst. Editor, Industrial 
Development, Conway Bidg. (19). 

Robert M. Holder, Prop., Commercial & 
Ind. Real Estate, 403 Title Bldg. (3). 

C. D. McLendon, Pres., Ind. Realty. Inc. 

Paul W. Miller, Mgr., Ind. Bureau, Atlan- 
ta C of C, 1301 Commerce Bldg. (3). 

—s L. Perkins, V. P., Central of Ga. 
Ry., 1212 Rhodes- -Haverty Bldg 

Frank K. Shaw, Conslt., “atlanta GC ef <, 
1301 Commerce Bldg. (3 

Frank H. Stedman, Tech, Dir., Industrial 
Development, Conway Bldg. (19). 

George I. Whitlatch, Ind Dev. Br., 
Exp. Sta., Ga. Inst. of Tech. 


Perini- 


Engr. 


Ga. Power 


Maurice L. Wilson, Ind. Engr., 
Co., 75 Marietta St., Ww. 

Penn W. Worden, Jr.. 
C of C, 900 Forsyth Bldg. 

Eugene A. Yates, Jr., Mgr., 
Power Co., 75 Marietta St., N. W. (1). 


Ind. Megr., Ga. State 


Ind. Dev., Ga. 


AUGUSTA — Allen H. Douglas, 
Dir., Committee of 100, Inc., 
nance Bldg. 

CATUR — F. William Broome, Gen. 
Megr., Dekalb Cty. C of C. 

GAINESVILLE — W. Moffett Kendrick, 
Jr., Gen. gr., Gainesville-Hall Cty. 
C of C, 127 E. Washington St. 

GRIFFIN — Barton Stephens, Sec., Grif- 

116 E. Solomon 


a Dev. Corp., 

St. 

MARIETTA — Charles L. Manner, Exec. 
Sec., Cobb Cty. C of C, 200 Lawrence St. 


Exec. 
220 So. Fi- 
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ROME — ge O. Fletcher, Mgr. Rome- 
Floyd Cty. of C, 424 Broad St. 
SAVANNAH — %. H. Kissinger, Jr., Exec- 
Dir., Savannah Dist. Auth., P. O. Box 


768. 
THOMASVILLE — Rear Adm. T. F. Hal- 
loran (Ret.), Dir., Ind. Prom. & Exp. 
WAYCROSS — Richard L. James, os: 
a & Ware Cty. C of C, 0! 


Box 1 
HAWAII 
HONOLULU 


—— C. Bacher, Hawaiian Elec. Co., 
Ltd., 900 Richards St. (13). 
George Mason, Dept. of Econ. Dev., 
of Hawaii, 1124 Miller St. (13). 


IDAHO 
BOISE 


Howard D. Bessire, Exec. V. P., Idaho- 
Eastern Oregon Dev. Council, 301 East- 
man Bldg. 

Orland C. Mayer, Dir., Ind. Dev., 
Power Co., 1220 Idaho St. 

Roger B. McGinnis, Gen. Megr., 
C of C. 


ILLINOIS 

BELLWOOD — H. J. Roth, Mgr., Ind. 
Dev., No. Ill. Gas Co., 615 Eastern Ave. 

BLOOMINGTON — Robert J. Lindley, 
Mgr. — Dir., Bloomington Assn. of 
Comimn., 212 E. Wash. St. 

CARBONDALE — Robert S. Henderson, 
Ind. Conslt., Dept. of Community Dev., 
So. Ill. Univ. 

CHICAGO 

Gene F. Cermak, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Chi- 
cago & N. W. Rwy. Co., 400 W. Madison. 

Henry W. Coffman, Mgr., Ind. Dev., N.Y. 
_e System, 139 W. Van Buren St. 


George W. Cox, Asst. to Pres., Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Rwy., 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd. (4). 

Kurt Dreifuss, Ind. Dev. Spec., Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, Dept. of Interior, 608 S. 
Dearborn St. (5). 

C. A. Ernst, Dir. Ind. Dev., Chicago & 
Eastern Ill. RR Co., 332 S. Michigan 
Ave. (4). 

J. S. Frost, Gen. Ind. Agent, Ill. Central 
RR, 135 E. 11th Pl. 

Maurice Fulton, Fantus ead Locating 
Serv., Prudential Bldg. (1 

W. S. Porter, Asst. Dir., lng. Dev., Chi- 
cago & Eastern Il. RR Co., 332 S. 
Michigan Ave. (4). 

E. Paul Querl, Conslt. 546 W. 
Wash. Blvd. (6). 

James E. Rice, V. P., Clearing Ind. Dist., 
Inc., 38 S. Dearborn St. (3). 

Frank C. Stern, Gen. Mgr., Central Mfg. 
Dist., 38 S. Dearborn St. (3). 

E. J. Stoll, a. Dir., Ind. & Real Estate 
Dev., C. ST. P. & P. RR, 286 Union 
Sta. (6). 

John H. Sykora, Gen. Western Agent, Ga. 
Ports Auth., 224 S. Michigan Ave. (4). 

Loren Trimble, Mgr., Ind. Dev., Common- 
wealth Edison Co., 72 W. Adams St. (90). 

Carl D. Wilkins, Ind. Agent, Penn. RR, 
626 Union Sta. Bldg 

Charles F. Willson, Dir., Ind. Dev., Chi- 
——. aa of Com. & ‘Ind., 30 W. Mon- 
roe ) 

CHICAGO HEIGHTS — Peirce Vander- 
cook, Exec. Sec., Committee for Chi- 
cago Heights, 1632 Chicago Rd. 

DECATUR 

Henry H. Bolz, Exec. Sec., Assn. of Com., 
a". . Club Bldg. 

W. McCaulla, zea. Dev. 
ge Co., 500 S. 27th St. 

GALESBURG — Roy Harding, Megr., 
C of C, 54 S. Kellogg St. 

LA SALLE — Robert W. Blomgren, Ind. 
Dir., C_ of C of LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby- 
Spring Valley, 12642 Marquette St. 

MATTOON — George M. Pendell, Exec. 
Sec., Mattoon Assn. of Com., P. O. Box 
502. 


State 


Idaho 


Boise 


in Mgt., 


Engr., Ill. 





ATLANTA AREA 
Free plant location assistance 


F. WM. BROOME 


Manager 
Committee of 100 
DeKalb County 
P. O. Drawer 759, Atlanta 22, Georgia 
Telephone 378-3691 














PEORIA — James R. Gilchrist, Mgr., Ind. 
Dev. Council, Peoria Assn. of Com., 
207 - ist Nat'l. Bank Bld dg. 

ROCKFORD — Sheldon A. Coxhead, 
Sales Mer., Central Ill. ‘Elec. & Gas Co., 


Lewis H. Day, Dir., 
Area Dev., Iowa-Ill. Gas & Elec. Co., 
319 - 18th St. 

SHELBYVILLE — Fred W. Simmering, 
Exec. Sec., Shelbyville C of C, 238 E. 
Main. 

SPRINGFIELD 

James F. Cannon, Supt., Div. of Ind. 
Plan. & Dev., State of Ill, Rm. 116, 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Robert F. Davis, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Council 
Assn. of Com. & Ind., 325 E. Adams. 

Roy E. Yung, Exec. Dir., Area Ind. Dev. 
Comm., 2421 S. College. 

STERLING — Donald A. Loken, Exec. 
Dir., Sterling-Rock Falls Community 
Dev. Assn., 508 Lawrence Bldg. 

WAUKEGAN — George L. Davison, Mgr., 
Waukegan — N. Chicago C of C, 229 N. 


Genesee. 
INDIANA 


ELKHART — _ Floyd J. Hutchison, 
Hutchison Ind.-Bus. Serv., 341-A Equity 


Bldg. 
EVANSVILLE — Amos Martin. Gen. 
Mgr., Evansville C of C, 117 Main St. 


(8). 

FORT WAYNE — Herman G. Steegman, 
Ind. Dev. Conslt., Ind. & Mich. Elec. 
Co., 2101 Spy Run Ave. (1). 

GARY 

Stanley A. Harrison, Mgr. Ind. Dev., 
Gary C of C, 578 Broadway. 

Charles Jolliff, Exec. V. P., Gary Ind. 
Found., 578 Broadway. 

INDIANAPOLIS 

Frederic J. A. Beyer, Mgr., Ind. Dept., 
oye C of C, 320 N. Meridian 


Royer K. Brown, Dir. of Area & Market 
Dev. Dept., Indianapolis Power & Light 
Co., 25 Monument Cir. (6). 

Albert H. Hargreaves, Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., 1508 
Fletcher Trust Bldg. (4). 

T. W. Schulerberg, Exec. Dir., Ind. Dept. 
of Com., 333-State House (4). 

Paul Starrett, Partner, Klein & Kuhn, 620 
Guaranty Bldg. 

MICHIGAN CITY — Eugene H. Stearns, 
Gen. Mgr., Michigan City C of C, 626 
Franklin St. 

SOUTH BEND — J. Frank Hartwig, Exec. 
Dir., Comm. of 100, S. Bend & Misha- 
waka, Ind., 608 Sherland Bldg. 

TERRE HAUTE — Paul J. Pfister, J. B. 
Pfister Co., 662 Ohio St. 


IOWA 

BOONE — John Lewis, Mgr., Boone 
Cham. of Com., 811 Keeler St. 

BURLINGTON — Robert W. Berger, 

Megr., Ind. Dev. Bureau, Burlington 
C of 'C, Hotel Burlington. 

CEDAR RAPIDS — Robert H. Caldwell 
Exec. V. P., C of C. 

CENTERVILLE — Vern C. Price, Asst. 
to Exec. sie P., Iowa So. Utilities Co., 
P. O. Box 

CLINTON. _ ~g J. Stapleton, Mng. Dir., 
Clinton Dev. Co., Shull Bldg. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS 

John Duncan, Mgr., C of C, 30 Pearl St. 

G. Gordon Evans, Mgr., Ind. Found., 
C of C, = Pearl St. 

DES MOINES 

John D ae Gen. Sec., Gr. Des 
Moines C of C, 510 Equitable Bldg. (7). 

Sidney R. Bradley, Dir., Ind. Bureau, Gr. 
Des Moines C of C, 510 Equitable Bldg. 

E. B. Storey, Dir., Iowa Dev. Comm., 200 
Jewett Bldg. 

Noel T. Torect. Noel T. Tweet & Assoc., 
4345 Grand Ave. (12). 

ass * DODGE — William J. Terrill, Exec. 
V. Ft. Dodge C of C, Warden Bldg. 

ron. MADISON — Robert Humphrey, 
Gen. git. Ft. Madison C of C, 83514 


ve. G. 

KEOKUK — James B. Kettering, Megr., 
Keokuk C of C, Iowa Hotel. 

KNOXVILLE — Edward E. Frank, Exec.- 
ec. - Mgr., C of C, 320 E. Robinson St. 

MARSHALLTOWN — John C. Bailey, 
Gen. r., Marshalltown C of C, 709 S. 
Center St. 

MASON cers — Ralph Shelton, Mgr., 
Ind. Dept., Mason City C of C, 823 
Brick & Tile Bldg. 


AIDC 


MT. PLEASANT — Richard 
Mgr., C of C. 

OSKALOOSA — Clifford L. Dodson, Exec. 
Sec., oa C of C, 124 N. Market. 

SIOUX CIT G. . Wimmer, Megr., 
Ind. po Council of Sioux City, Inc., 
Sheraton Warrior Bidg. 


KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY — Ellsworth Green, Jr., 
Exec. Mgr., K. C., Kan., C of C oO. 
Box 356. 

PARSONS — William H. Caldwell, Exec. 
V. P., Mid - America, Inc. 

SALINA — Leland M. Srack, City Mgr., 
City Hall Bldg., 5th & Ash Sts. 

TOPEKA 

Wayne Dawson, Exec. V. P., 
C of C, 112 W. 7th. 

John H. Sticher, Dir., Kan. Ind. Dev. 
Comm., State Off. Bldg. 

WICHITA 

George E. Billings, Dir., Ind. Dev. Serv- 
ices, Kan. Gas & Elec. Co. 

John E. McCauley, Jr., Mgr. Ind. Dept., 
Wichita C of C, 300 Miller Bldg. (2). 


KENTUCKY 
ASHLAND — Rufus P. Thomas, Ind. Dev. 
yt Ky. Power Co., 15th St. & Carter 


ve. 

FLEMINGSBURG — Dan A. _ Jones, 
Mayor, City of Flemingsburg. 

FRANKFORT 

Damon W. Harrison, Dir. of Res., Ky. 
Dept. of Econ. Dev., New Capitol An- 
nex Off. Bldg. 

E. B. Kennedy, Comm’r., Dept. of Econ. 
Dev. Comm. of Ky., New Capitol An- 
nex Off. Bldg. 

Leonard T. Kernen, Dir., Ind. Dev. Div., 
Dept. Econ. Dev., New Capitol Annex 
Off. Bldg. 

E. Thomas Wheat, Asst. Dir., Ind. Dev. 
Div., Ky. Dept. of Econ. Dev., New 
Capitol Annex Off. Bldg. 

HENDERSON — John V. Collins, Exec. 
V. P., Henderson C of C, Union Federal 


Bldg. 

LEXINGTON — E. Buchanan, Dir. 
Ind. Dev., Ky. Utilities Co., 120 S. Lime- 
stone St. 

LOUISVILLE 

Raymond E. Bisha, Gen. Ind. Agt., L&N 
RR. P. O. Box 1198. 

Thomas Carroll Shirley. Dir., Member 
Serv. Dept., Ky. Rural Elec. Coop. Corp. 
4515 Bishop Lane. 

Rex Trubey, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Louisville 
C of C. 300 W. Liberty. 

James C. Zimmerman, Dir., 
Ky. C of C, 317 Fincastle Bldg. 

OWENSBORO 

Glover Cary, Ind. Rep., Tex. Gas Trans- 
mission Corp., 416 W. 3rd St. 

William H. Neal, Jr., Dir., Ind. Dev., 
Western Ky. Gas Co., 608 Frederica St. 

Byron R. Wharton, Exec. V. P., Owens- 
Daviess Cty. C of C, Hotel Owensboro. 


LOUISIANA 
BATON ROUGE 
Joseph S. Horan, Plan. Conslt., 
Horan, 6800 Airline Hwy. 
Prewitt Nelson, 810 Fidelity Bank Bldg. 
NEW ORLEANS 
F. Lynn Covert, Dir., Ind., Prom. Div., 
os of C of New Orleans Area, 315 Camp 
Keith J. Wheelahan, Jr., Ind. Dev. Engr., 
New Orleans Public Service, Inc., P. O. 
Box 340. 
SHREVEPORT 
Jack Clarke, Pres., Freestate Ind. 
Co., 265 N. Freestate Blvd. 
Harry K. McLemore, Mgr., Ind. 
Shreveport C of C, Henry C. 


Bldg. 
MAINE 
AUGUSTA 


Lloyd K. Allen, Comm’r., Dept. of Econ. 
Dev., State of Maine, State House. 

Arthur R. Austin, Asst. Dir., Ind. Div., 
Dept. of Econ. Dev., State Off. Bldg. 

Raymond D. Morrison, Dir., Ind. Dev. 
Dept., Central Maine Power Co., 9 
Green St. 

Roderic C. O'Connor, Mgr., Maine Ind. 
Bldg. Auth., State Off. Bldg. 

BANGOR 

W. Bartlett Cram, Dir. of Ind. Dev., 33 
State St. 

Peter R. D’Errico, Ind. Dev. Dir., City of 
Bangor, City Hall. 

LEWISTON — Samuel Michael, Dir., Ind 
Dev. Dept., City Hall. 


Hartley, 


Topeka 


Ind. Dev., 


Carter- 
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THOMASVILLE, GA. 


if you are considering 
a new site or new branch 
for your enterprise 


It’s a friendly small city 

as hospitable 

to new industry and commerce 
as to its many famous visitors 
and winter residents. 

Labor situation and climate 
help you 

reduce operating costs. 


Write for data — to 
INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
P. O. Box 975 — Dept. | 
THOMASVILLE, GA. 














BUILDING BONANZA!! 


*STERLING-ROCK FALLS, ILLINOIS 
400,000 square feet 
of 
manufacturing or warehousing space 


at 50¢ a sq. ft. 


Interested? 

Call or write 

Don Loken 

Community Development Association 
Suite 508 Lawrence Building 
Sterling-Rock Falls, Illinois 


*In the Rock River Valley— 
Serving the Mid West 











PORTLAND 

George R. Chenell, V. P., Casco Bank & 
Trust Co., Box 678. 

George W. Garrett, 
land C of C. 

Eugene S. Martin, Mgr 
cil, 142 Free St. 


Exec. V. P., Port- 


. Area Dev 


MARYLAND 

ANNAPOLIS — William A. Pate, Deputy 
Dir., Md. Dept. of Econ. Dev., State 
Off. Bldg. 

BALTIMORE 

H. Findlay French, 
(18). 

Robert J. George, Ind. Dev. Engr., Balti- 
more Gas & Elec. Co., 1103 Lexington 
Bldg. (3). 

William E. Johnston, Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
> Tepe Md. Rwy. Co., 300 St. Paul Pl. 

(2 


., Coun- 


3902 Canterbury Rd. 


Arnath W. Knabe, Mgr., Ind. Dev... B & O 
RR Co., 1104 B & O Central Bldg. (1). 

Albert J. Rolleri. Mgr.. Ind. Dev., Chesa- 
peake Region, Penn. RR (1). 

S. A. Temple, Asst. Mgr. Ind. Dev.. B & O 
RR Co., 1104 B & O Central Bldg. (1). 

Harrison Weymouth, Jr., Mgr., New Ind. 
Location, Baltimore Assn. of Com., 22 
Light St. 

CUMBERLAND — Leonard C. Neff, Jr., 
Dir., Cumberland Ind. Dev. Co., Box 598. 

GARRETT PARK — Lloyd D. Black, Pro- 
gram Officer, Off. of Area Dev., U. S. 
Dept. of Com., 10700 Montrose Ave. 

HAGERSTOWN — B. G. Atwood, Mger., 
Area Dev., Potomac Edison Co., 55 E. 
Wash. St. 

ST. MARY’S COUNTY — G. C. Smith, 
Sr., Valley Lee. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ATTLEBOROS — James K. Keefe, Exec. 
Vv. 2. Coatc. 

BOSTON 

Gerald W. Blakely, Jr., 


Vv. PB. - 
neat, 


Dir., 
oy Cabot & Forbes, Inc., 60 State 


vie ‘P. Brennan, V. P., Mass. Bus. 
Dev. Corp., 45 Milk St. 

John T. Burke, Comm’r., Mass. Dept. of 
Com., 150 Causeway St. (14). 

Irving L. Franklin, Area Dev. 


Spec., U.S. 
Dept. of Com., P. O. Blidg., 


Rm. 232. 





ALMA, MICHIGAN 


(the heart of the lower peninsula) 


offers IDEAL industrial 
advantages 
Excellent Business Climate. 


19 Manufacturing Plants Already 
Located Here. 


Major Transportation 


Good Roads. 


Facilities — 


Heart of a Major Labor Market. 


Efficient, Cooperative City Govern- 
ment. 


For Details Contact 
Harold Frank, Manager 


Alma Chamber of Commerce 


Alma, Michigan 
(Members of GLSIDC) 











Donald R. Gilmore, Ind. Economist, Fed. 
Res. Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl _ St. 
Frank L. Heaney, Senior Engr., Ray, 
Spofford & Thorndike, Inc., 11 Beacon 


St. (8). 

Walter E. Knight, Dir. of Res. & Ind. 
Dev. Greater Boston C of C. 

Frank A. Mason, Meredith & Grew, Inc., 
125 High St. (10). 

Rodger P. Nordblom, V. P., Nordblom 
Co., 50 Congress St. 

Melvin D. Peach, Exec. Asst., New Eng- 
land Ds ee 1032 Statler Bldg. (16). 

Wm F. Sey ymour, Area Dev. Mgr., 
New! England Elec. System, 441 Stuart 


John W. Shyne, Head - Ind. Dev. Div., 
Boston Edison Co., 39 Boylston St. 

CAMBRIDGE — Harry G. Foden, Conslt., 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., 30 Memorial Dr. 

FALL RIVER — Myer Markell, Markell 
& Sons. Realtors, 10 Purchase St. 

HOLYOKE — Conrad Hemond, Conslt., 
Future Holyoke Assoc., 59 Fairfield Ave. 

LEOMINSTER — Harold B. Farwell, Exec. 
Dir.. Leominster Ind. Dev. Comm., 25 
West St. 

LOWELL — Eugene M. McSweeney, Jr., 
Exec. Dir., Lowell Dev. & Ind. Comm., 
170 Merrimack St. 

NEW BEDFORD — Richard M. Hallet, 
Jr., Exec. Dir., New Bedford Ind. Dev. 
Comm., Rm. 302, Ist Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

NORTH ADAMS — Roger Jewett. Exec. 
ag No. Berkshire Dev. Corp., 56 Main 

t 


PITTSFIELD 

Philip C. Ahern, Berkshire 
Cty. Ind. Dev. Berkshire Cty. 
Court House. 

John F. Downing, Exec. Dir., Assn. of 
Bus. & Com. of Central Berkshire Cty., 
Inc.. 100 North St. 

SPRINGFIELD — Donald C. Hutchison, 
Ind. Bureau Mer., Gr. Springfield C of 
C 124 Chestnut St. 

WORCESTER — George Vakalis. Mgr., 
Ind. Dev.. Gr. Worcester Area C of C, 
32 Franklin St. 

MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR — Merritt M. Chambers, 
Visiting Prof.. Higher Education, Univ. 
of Mich., U. H. S. 4200-G. 

BATTLE CREEK — Fred Merrell. Mer., 
Battle Creek Area C of C, 172 W. Van 
Buren St. 

NPEARBORN 

Richard D. Warfel, 3500 Merrick. 

Donald G. West, Gen. Ind. Agent, De- 
troit. Toledo & Ironton R. R. Co., 4921 
Calhoun St. 

DETROIT 

George B. Catlin, Dir. of Area Dev., De- 
troit Edison Co., 0 - 2nd Ave. (26). 

R. L. Gage, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Div., “Mich. 
eras Gas Co., 415 Clifford St. 


(26). 

Gerald L. Johnson, Mgr.. Ind. Dev., East- 
ern Div.., Panhandle ee Pipe Line 
Co.. 1050 Buhl Bldg. 

Gerald R. Marshall, “Sec. -Treas., Leho 
Corp.. 9235 Mich. Ave. (10 

R. McLeod, Rep., Ind. Dev. Div., Mich 
—e Gas Co., 415 Clifford St. 

George D. Moffett, Jr., Ind. Comm’r. 
C & O Rwy. Co., 6-144 G M oe 

Charles L. Paxton, Dir. of Adv. F. 
Campbell Const. Co., Inc., 9301 Wiich; 
Ave. (10). 

Gustav R. Peterson, Mgr.. Ind. Dev., N Y 
a System, 210 MC Terminal Bldg. 

Harry A. Richert, Megr.. 
troit Bd. of Com., 320 W. Lafayette 
Ave. (26). 

Wm. B. Sloan, Coordinator, Mayor's 
Comm. for Ind. & Comm. Dev., 1006 
City-County Bldg. (26). 

Frederick G. Tvkle, Exec., Chg. Real Es- 
state, G M Corp., 3044 W. Grand Blvd. 

Raymond H. Wetherby. Gen. Mgr., Rus- 
sell Ind. Center, 1600 Clay Ave. (11). 

ESCANABA — Jack Schwartz, Megr., C of 


© 710 Ludington. 

FLINT — G. Robert Nicholson. Mer., 
| cond Dev. Dept., Flint C of C, 42314 
Detroit St. (2). 

GRAND RAPIDS — William J. Farrell, 
Dir. of Ind. Dev., C of C. 

HILLSDALE — ee C. Williams, 
Scty., Hillsdale Cty. Ind. Dev. 
4 State ve Bank Bldg. 
JACKSO — H. . Brewer, Dir., Ind 
Dev., Eeamaaeds Power Co., 212 Mich 


Exec. Dir., 
Comm., 


Ind. Dept., De- 


Exec. 
Comm.., 
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Av My 

John F “ONeill, Exec. Dir., Jackson Area 
Ind. Dev. Corp., 109 Francis. 

KALAMAZOO 

Samuel V. Bennett, Comm. Program Dir., 
W. E. Upjohn Inst. for —— Research, 
709 S. Westnedge Ave. (44) 

Robert D. Britigan, V. P., Miller-Davis 
Co., 1029 Portage St. 

F. Joseph Buckley, Exec. V. P., C of C. 

LANSING 

Albert C. Boyd, Gen. Mgr., C of C of Gr. 
Lansing, P. O. Box 419 (2). 

Robert J. Byers, Chief, Ind. Dev. Div., 
Mich. Econ. Dev. Dept. p ; 
Rex B. Potter, Mgr., Org. Services, Mich. 

State C of C, 215 S. Wash. St. 

Don C. Weeks, Dir., Mich. Dept. of Econ. 
Dev., 110 Stevens T. Mason Bldg. (26). 

MUSKEGON — Clifford L. Webb, Ind. 
Comm’r., Gr. Muskegon C of C, 398 
W. Webster. 

PORT HURON — Robert L. Patterson, 
Mng. Dir., Ind. Dev. Corp., 1109 Mili- 
tary St. 

TRAVERSE CITY — Merle C. Lutz, Sec. 
- Megr.. Traverse City C of C, 129 E. 
Front St. 


MINNESOTA 
DULUTH 


Howard W. Cooper, V. P., Area Dev., 
Minn. Power & Light Co., 30 W. Superi- 
or St. (2). 

William H. Harrison, Dir., 
Bureau, 212 Medical 

MINNEAPOLIS 

D. W. Gustafson, Dir., Ind. Dev., 
Bank, 5th & Marquette. 

Robert Johnson, Mgr.. Econ. Dev. Dept., 
Minneapolis Area C of C, 701 - 2nd 
Ave., S. (2). 

Samuel F. McGowan, Dir., Area Dev., No. 
States Power Co., 15 S. 5th St. (2). 

Ralph B. Scott, Asst. Dir., Ind. Dev.. 
Northwestern Nat’l. Bank of Minn., 620 
Marquette Ave 

ST. PAUL 

Frank E. Clawson, Asst. Gen. Mgr., Port 
er City of St. Paul, Rm. 845, City 
Hall (2). 

william B. ise Dir., Bus. & Ind. 
Service, Dept. of Bus. Dev., State of 
Minn., 213 State Off. Bldg 

Clifford A. Kleier, Dir., Ind. Dev. Dept 
St. Paul Area C’of C, 20 W. 6th St. By 

R. Q. Selby, V. P-.Dir., Ind. Dev., Ist 
Nat'l. Bank. 

WINONA 

S. J. Krvyzsko, Pres., Winona Nat'l. & 
Savings Bank. 

Joseph F. Rhoderick, Mgr. & Exec. Dir., 
Winona Ind. Dev. Assn., Com. & Ind. 


Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI 
COLUMBUS — Floyde D. Sperry, Exec. 
Dir., Columbus-Lowndes Ind. Found., 


P. O. Box 386. 

GREENVILLE — C. E. Landrum, Megr., 
Cham. of Com., 1226 E. John. 

HAZLEHURST — Charles R. Bowers, Ind. 
Engr.. C of C. 

JACKSON 

W. Paul Brann, Dir., 
Center, 715 Deposit. Guarantee Bldg. 

P. Bridges, Sr., Chm., Pearl River 
Ind. Comm., Bridges Bldg. 

George K. Farr, Jr., Ind. Ren, oS eee, 
P. O. Box 1038. j 

Fred E. Plummer, Dir. Dev., Miss. Valley 
Gas Co., P. O. Box 2447, W. Jax Sta. 

Frank G. Smith, Mgr., Dev. & Ind. Sales, 
Miss. Power & Light Co. 

Warren H. Farmer, Mgr., Natchez Assn. 
of Com., 212 N. Commerce Ss. O. 
Box 418. 

STONEVILLE — Sidney R. Jeffers, Dir., 
Ind. & Community Dev., Delta Council. 

WEST POINT — Albert G. Sanders, Jr.. 
Exec. Dir., N. Miss Ind. Dev. Assn., 
Box 337. 


Duluth Ind. 
Arts Bldg. (2). 


Ist Nat'l. 


Miss. Ind. Res. 


MISSOURI 
CAPE GIRARDEAU 
Philip L. Kearney, Supv. of PR & Sales 
Prom., Mo. Utilities Co., 400 Broadway. 
Allen Robinson, Mgr. & Ind. Dir., Cape 
Girardeau C of C. 
JEFFERSON CITY 
James D. Idol, Dir., Mo. 
Dev. Comm., Jefferson Bldg. 
Richard M. Kinne, Ind. Dir., Mo. Div. of 
Resources & Dev., Jefferson Bldg. 
JOPLIN — Reg K. Barratt, Dir. of Ind. 
Dev., Empire Dist. Elec. Co., 602 Joplin 


Resources & 





KANSAS CITY 
Alexander J: Barket, Pres., 
Constr. Co., 6000 E. 60th St. 
et in <8 Bedell, Ind. Comm’r., C of C of 
, 1030 Baltimore Ave. (6). 
yosted D. Byars, V. P., Commerce Trust 
Co., 401 Commerce Trust Bldg. 
John A. Kroh, Pres., Kroh Bros. Dev. 
Co., Inc., 8000 Lee Blvd. (15). 
Ross C. Roach, Comm’r., Bus. & Ind. 
Dev., City of K. C., 23rd Floor, City 
Mo. Pub- 
10700 E. 50 Highway 


Hall. 

James W. Stephens, Exec. Asst., 
( 

Glenn S. Young, Dir. of Area Dev., K. C. 
Power & Light Co., P. O. Box 679 (41). 


Metroplitan 


lic Service Co., 
33). 





FORREST D. BYARS, Vice President 


MEMBER AIDC 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City’s Oldest & Largest Bank 











ST. JOSEPH — Robert D. Kirchner, Exec. 
Dir., Ind. Bureau, C of C, 205 N. 5th St. 

ST. LOUIS 

Andrew H. Baur, Pres., 
Inc., Pg Beck Bldg., 7811 Carondelet 

ve. (5). 

Henry W. Heck, Ind. Dev. Engr., 
Elec. Co., 315 N. 12th St. (1). 

Harold E. Hoover, Ind. Engr., Ind. Dev. 
on ay Wabash RR Co., Rwy. Exchange 

g 


J. _G. Jackson, Sales Mgr., 
Fruin-Colnon Contr. Co., 
John D. Kerr, Jr., Dir., 
of. Metro. St. Louis, 


Ind. Properties, 


Union 


Engr. Div., 
1706 Olive. 
Ind. Bur., C of C 
224 N. Broadway 


( 

Norbert A. Kirchoff, Asst. to V. P., St. 
Louis — San Francisco Rwy. Co., 906 
Olive St. (1). 

Harold C. Kniebusch, Asst. Mgr., Ind. 
Dev., Wabash RR Co., Rm. 14-D, Rwy. 
Exch. Bldg., 611 Olive St. (1). 

Russell H. Riley, Partner, serene Bar- 
tholomew & Assoc., 317 N. lith St. 

SPRINGFIELD — Ralph _ Peat 
Mer., C of C, Box 1036 S. 


NEBRASKA 
BEATRICE — E. Robert Currie, 
V. P., C of C. 


Gen. 


Exec. 


FREMONT — Howard W. Shinrock, Sec.- 
a Scena C of C, 123 E. 54th St. 
re ; LN Baley, cre Services, L 
; = ae ave. ; . te 
ohn * raker, Baie ¥. Fa. Ed 
C of C, 208 N. 1ith St. (8). PAS 
James F. Garvin, Ind. Dev. Dir., 


Lincol 
C of C, 208 N. 11th St. (8). mor rien 





SERVICES — FACILITIES 
Lincoln Industrial Development Corporation 
John R. Fraker, Past President 
A.1.D.C. 
208 North 11th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 











OMAHA 

Dr. Randall T. Klemme, V. P. of Mkt., 
No. Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. (1). 

David Osterhout, Chief, Div. of Neb. Re- 
sources, State Office. 

J._S. Bullington, Supv., Area-Ind. Dev., 
No. Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. (1). 

John C. Hahn, Ind. Prom. Engr., No. 
Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. f 

James L. Parmelee, Area Dev. Rep., No. 

2223 Dodge St. (1). 
Mgr. - Properties, 

Union Pacific RR Co., U. P dats., 
1416 Dodge St. 

Perry F. Roys, Area Dev., 
Gas Co., 2223 Dodge St. (1). 

M. L. Woodburn, Exec. Dir. 
Found., 108 S. 18th St. (2). 

NEVADA 

CARSON CITY — Jack Leham, Dir. 
State Dept. of Econ. Dev., 
Bldg. 


No. Natural 


» Omaha Ind. 


, Nev. 
State Off 
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LAS VEGAS — 
Mng. Dir., 
asnh Hall. 


ae W. Scott, V. P., 1st Nat'l. Bank of 
Nev., 206 N. Virginia St. 

Robert W. Seach, Dir., Bus. & Ind. Dev., 
Reno C of C. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BERLIN — Alf Halverson, Ind. Agent, 
City of Berlin, City Bldg. 
CONCORD 
W. L. Foss, Ind. Dir., State Plan. & Dev. 


Comm. 
Richard Preston, Exec. Dir., N. H. State 
Plan. & Dev. Comm. 
Ss — Edward Ellingwood, Exec. 
V. P., Keene Regional Ind. Found., 3 
Central Square. 
MANCHESTER — Merrill J. Teulon, Ind. 
Agt., Manchester Ind. Council, 57 Mar- 


ket St. 

NASHUA — Thomas Z. Wither, Mgar.. 
Nashua - N. H. Found., Chestnut at 
Factory St. 

NEW JERSEY 

ATLANTIC CITY 

Mark D. Ewing, Mgr. of Area Dev., At- 
lantic City Elec. Co., 1600 Pacific Ave. 

Raymond Wood, Jr., Dir., So. N. J. 

Dev. Council, 9 Broadwalk Arcade. 
ASBURY PARK — Jack V. Richards, Jr., 
, N. J. Natural Gas Co., 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA — Garth C. Shamel, 
Garth C. Shamel Agency, Realtors, 100 - 
Ist Ave. 

BAYONNE — Joseph A.. Fallon, Sec., 
Bayonne Ind. Comm., 561 Broadway. 

CAMDEN — Harry W. Young, Exec. V. P., 
Camden Cty. C of 625 Cooper St. 

EAST ORANGE 

Charles A. Bilinkas, Dir. of Ind. Div., 
Harry A. Taylor Co., 23 S. Harrison St. 

Roger H. Williams, Ind. Realtor, Harry A. 
Taylor Assoc., 23'S. Harrison St. 

ELIZABETH 

Richard E. Crane, Ind. Sales Mgr., Eliza- 
bethtown Consolidated Gas Co., 16 W. 
Jersey St. 

Henry S. Patterson, V. P., Elizabethtown 


Andrew V. Ruckman, 
So. Nev. Ind. Found., Inc., 


Water Co., 22 W. Jersey St. 

FAIR LAWN — Joseph A. Higgins, Sr. - 
Vv. P., Fair Lawn Ind. Park, Inc., 16-05 
Fair Lawn Ave 

FREEHOLD — ‘Reid Dickerson, Ind. Rep. 
Monmouth Cty. Plan. Bd., 18 Court St. 


JERSEY CITY 

Ben Schlossberg, Dir., Dept. of Ind. & 
Real Estate Dev., Hudson Cty., 595 New- 
ark Ave. 

Thomas N. Stainback, Exec. V. P., Jersey 
City C of C, 921 Bergen Ave. 

MAYWOOD — William S. Forbes, V. P. 
James M. Rice Assoc., Essex St. & 
Route 17. 

MORRISTOWN — W. G. Perry, V. P., 
N. J. Power & ten Co., Madison Ave. 
at Punch Bowl Rd 

MOUNT HOLLY — George M. Rogers, 
Dir., Econ. Dev. Committee, Cty. of 
paragon, 49 Water St. 

NEWAR 

Paul ae. Exec. Sec., Newark Econ. 
Dev. Committee, 605 Broad St. : 

Isadore Candeub, Pres., Candeub, Flessig 
& Assoc., 32 Green St. (2). 

Kenneth S. Carberry, Exec. V. P., Newark 
Assn. of Com. & Ind., 9 Clinton St. (2). 

Arthur M. Cox, Jr., Dir. of PR, N. J. 
State C of C, 54 Park Place (2). 

Cc. S. Cronkright, Mgr., Area Dev., Pub- 
lic Service Elec. & Gas Co., 80 Park Pl. 


qa 

James E. Hanson, V. P., Hanson & Han- 
son, Inc., 744 Broad St. (2). 

Edward Lenihan, Asst. Mger., Area Dev., 
Public Service Elec. & Gas, 80 Park PI. 


(1). 

Joseph Mayers, Jr., Pres., 
& Co., 20 Branford PI. 
Milton Wolf, Milton Wolf & Co., 

Broad St 


Joseph Mayers 
744 


NEW SHREWSBURY — Robert L. David- 
son, Borough of New nents. 14 


Riveredge Rd., P. O. Red Bank. 

PATERSON — Ralph P. Gambatese, Exec. 
Sec., City of Paterson Ind. Comm., 
City Hall. 

PLAINFIELD — Grove G. Thompson, 
Mgr., Real Estate, Mack Trucks, Inc., 
1000 S. 2nd St. 

PLATTSBURG — Roger F. Dufort, Exec. 








z ; : = 


Yor 


PLACE | 
IN THE SUN | 


FOR 
\ INDUSTRY 4’ 


LOCATE 


YOUR NEW PLANT 


in 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


in the 
FABULOUS, FAST GROWING 


Southwest 


’ 


ir 


Y 





For Complete Factual Information 
write 
Raymond D. Sill, Executive Director 
Member AIDC 
EL PASO INDUSTRIAL DEV. CORP. 


510 Electric Building 
El Paso, Texas 

















MIDLAND 
TEXAS 


Ideal location 


tor 


RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES 


More engineers and college 
graduates per capita cre in 
Midland than in any other 
city in the world. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
TODAY FOR COMPRE- 
HENSIVE BROCHURE 


MIDLAND DEVELOPMENT LEAGUE, INC. 
203 Gulf Bldg. + Midland, Texas 


Please send your comprehensive 
brochure to: 


Name 

Position 

Company 

Address 

City 7 Zone. 
State 





AIDC 


V. P., Plattsburgh Ind. Park, Inc., 172 
t 


Oak St. 

PLEASANTVILLE — William DeLong, 
Div. Mgr., Atlantic City Elec. Co., 1 
Main St. 

PRINCETON — Raymond A. Bowers, 
Pres., Lewis C. Bowers & Sons, Inc., 
341 Nassau St. 

RUTHERFORD — John I. Merritt, Jr., 
V. P., Bellemead Dev. Corp., 6 High- 
land Cross. 

TRENTON 

Frank J. Black, Dir., Mercer Cty. Ind. 
Comm., Mercer Cty. Court House (10). 

Salvatore A. Bontempo, Comm’r. Dept. 
of ae & on. Dev., State of 


L. C. Johnson, Exec. Sec., N. J. Manu- 
facturers Assn., 363 W. State St. (8). 
Albert R. Post, Chief, Bureau of Com., 
J. State Dept. of Conservation & 
Econ. Dev., 520 E. State St. (25). 
John F. Rapp, Jr., Realtor & Appraiser, 
143 E. State St. 
Archie T. Sabin, Exec. Sec., Mercer Cty. 
Ind. Comm., Mercer Cty. Court House. 


NEW MEXICO 
ALBUQUERQUE 
John W. Daly, Exec. Dir., Albuquerque 
Ind. Dev. Service, Box 502. 
Dan S. McIntire, Ind. Dept. Mgr., Gr. 
Albuqueraue C of C,. 319-4th St.. N. 
William J. Reid, Ind. Conslt., 506 Charles- 
ton St., N. E. 
Jack Wentworth, Pres., Niantic Corp., 718 


Richard A. Bitman, Res. Consl., 
Dept. of Dev., State Capitol. 

Paul tad Scott, Ind. — 
of Dev., P. O. Box 1716 


NEW YORK 
ALBANY 


Arthur Cornelius, Jr., V. P., Nat'l. Com- 
mercial Bank & Trust Co., 60 State St. 
Henry Gallien, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Com- 
merce Dept., State of N. Y., 112 State 


St. (7). 

K. C, Lewis, Mer., Real Est. - Ind. Dev., 
Delaware & Hudson R R Corp., Plaza. 

Jos. R. MacLaren. Asst. Dir., Bureau of 
Ind. Dev., N. Y. State Dept. of Com., 
112 State St. 

Ronald B. Peterson, Dir., Bur. Ind. Dev., 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com., 112 State St. 

BINGHAMTON 

E. W. Bartley, Mgr., Ind. Dev.. N. Y. State 
Elec. & Gas Corp., 62 Henry St. 

Francis A. Gray, Mgr., Bus. Dev. Dept., 
Binghamton C of C, 66 Chenango St. 

Kenneth H. Laver, Megr., Ind. Dept., Bing- 
hamton C of C, 66 Chenango St. 

BUFFALO 


Charies F. Light, Gen. Mgr., Buffalo C 


Richard L. Miller, Exec. Dir., Gr. Buffalo 
Dev. Found., Inc.. 424 Rand Bidg. (3). 

ELMIRA — J. Walker Owens, Megr., El- 
mira C of C. 


N. M. 
N. M. Dept 





Free Professional Plant Location Assistance 
Serving ‘‘Distribution’s Crossroads 
For Major Eastern Markets” 


J. WALKER OWENS 
Executive Director 


Chemung County Development Corporation 
224 William St. Elmira, N. Y. 
AIDC, NYSAIDA RE 3-2343 











MERRICK — Charles A. Ruber, Jr., Reg. 
Supvr., Geo. W. Warnecke & Co., Inc., 
1530 Stevens Ave. 

MINEOLA — Edgar V. Gray, Mer., Ind. 
Dev. Div., Long Island Lighting Co. 

NEW YORK 

R. Angier, Staff Mgr., 


Airfreight Dev., 
— Airlines, Inc., 


100 Park Ave., 


taseal S. Baldin, V. P., Ford, Bacon & 
Davis, Inc., 2 Broadway (6). 

Elliot A. Barrows, Publisher, Plant Loca- 
tion, 30 Church St. 

John Francis Brennan, Dames & Moore, 
140 Cedar St. (6). 

James C. Buckley, Pres., James C. Buck- 
ley, Inc., 30 E. 40th St. (16). 

James W. Carroll, Sr. Ed. Research Inst 
of Amer., Inc., 589-5th Ave. (17). 


Charles Chartier, Agent General, Prov- 
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ince of Gueves C Government, 50 Rocke- 
feller Pl., Rm. 1 

Andrew R. cas “Pres., 
Ind. Bidrs., Inc., 18 E. 48th S 

John H. Coates, Consit., anaes Services, 
Inc., 2 Rector St. (6). 

Carroll daCosta, U.S. Dir., Jamaica 
Ind. Dev. Corp., 527 Madison Ave., Rm. 


ea camebatsicaael 


Lee L. Davis, V. P., Area Dev., Amer. 
Elec. Power Service, 30 Church St. (8). 
Wm. W. Gordon, Megr., Commercial & 
Ind. cre Port ‘of N. Y. Auth., 111-8th 


Ave. (11 

Howard W. Hollifield, Mgr., Ind. Con- 
tract Dept., Johnson, Drake & Piper, 
Inc., 86 Trinity Pl. (6). 

Alvin C. Hopkins, Mgr.. Ind. Dev.. Erie- 
Lackawanna RR Co., 140 Cedar St. (6). 

William J. Jamieson, Area Dev. Dir., Gen- 


= Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine St. 


Edward J. Jones, Ind. Mortg. Exec., 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc., 444 
Madison ave. 

John J. Lyons. Jr.. Ind. Agent, Port of 
N.Y. ‘Auth. 111-8th ie. (11). 

Wm. J. Marshall, Megr.. Ind. Dev.. N. Y. 
we System, 466 Lexington Ave. 


“aan F. Murray, Megr., Ind. Prop. Div.. 
Eauitable Life Assurance Society of the 
U.S. 261 Madison Ave. (16). 

Otto W. Ponerace. Dir., Ind. Dev., N. Y. 
Central R R, 466 Lexington Ave. (17). 

William J. Russell, Field Office Méer., 
U.S. Dept. of Com., Empire State Bldg.. 
61st Floor. 350-5th Ave. (1). 

Leo J. Slack. Ind. Comm’r., Erie R R Co., 
50 Church St. (7). 

George Cline seit F. W. Dodge Corp., 


119 W. 40th St. 

Oswald Stewart, Bide. Editor, Factory, 
330 W. 42nd St. 

Robert B. Ee lnotg “ Spec. ep., Res. & 
Dev. Dent., Canadian Natl Railways, 
1776 Woolworth Bldg. (7). 

George W. Warnecke, Pres.. George W. 
Warnecke & Co., Inc.. 444 Madison Ave. 

Adrian B. Waterbury, Asst. V. P.. Walter 
Evade Constructors, Inc., 140 Cedar St. 


Cc. ©. Wood, Ind. Engr., Lockwood-Greene 
Engineers, Inc., 41 E. 42nd St. (17) 

Leonard C. Yaseen, Sr. Partner, Fantus 
Factory Locating Serv., 350-5th Ave. 

NIAGARA FALLS — Enar A. Ahlstrom, 
Exec. P., Niagara Falls C of C. 

NYACK 

Charles W. Caldwell. V. P.. Orange & 
Rockland Utilities, Inc., 10 N. Broadwav. 

T. Harry Hansen, Area Dev.. Orange & 
nega | een. Inc., 10 N. Broadway. 

OGDEN — Donald S. Foster, Exec 
V. St. “Lawrence Valley Assn. of 
C of Cc, P.O. —" 

ONEIDA — Harr is. Bird, Exec. Mer., 
Oneida C of C 108 Main St. 

POUGHKEEPSIE — C. . Adler, Ind. 
Dev. Dir., Central Hudson Gas-Elec. 
Corp., South Rd. 

ROCHESTER 

Marcus N. Barbour, Sec., Metropolitan 
Area Ind. Dev. Council, 55 St. Paul St. 


4). 
Kendall B. Castle, Jr., Dir. of Ind. Dev. 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. 
SCHENECTADY , ; 
Charles J. O’Connor, Managing Dir., 
Schenectady Ind. Corp., 13 Union St. 
Robert L. Yowell, Mgr., Real Estate & 
Constr., General Electric Co., 1 River 


Rd. 

STATEN ISLAND — Richard B. Irwin, 
Exec. Sec., Staten Island C of C, 130 
Bay St. (1). 

SYRACUSE 

Robert J. Barrett, Rep., Syracuse Ind. 
_ Corp., 303 Syracuse Kemper Bldg. 


Richard G. McMullen, Rep., Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power Corp., 300 Erie Blvd., ; 


(2). 

Richard F. Torrey, Dir., Area Dev., Ni- 
agara Mohawk Power Corp., 300 Erie 
Blivd., W. 

VESTAL — Russell C. Terry, Realtor, 
147 Front St. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE — L. B. Sutton, Exec. V. P., 
Asheville Ind. Council, P. O. Box 7497. 

CHARLOTTE — William M. Ficklen, Ind. 
Megr., Charlotte C of C, 222 S. Church 
St. 





FAYETTEVILLE — Charles C. Clark, 
Exec. V. P., Fayetteville C of C, P. O. 
Box 1076. 

FOREST CITY — Frank G. Sohn, Exec. 
Dir., awe Cty. Ind. Dev. Comm., 
P. O. Box 

GASTONIA _ sed ih T. Isley, Exec. Sec., 
Gastonia Ind. iversification Comm., 

401-02 Commercial Bldg. 

GOLDSBORO — James A. Latta, Dir., 
Committee of 100, P. O. Box 1107. 

GREENSBORO — John B. Parramore, Jr., 
Mgr., Ind. Dept., Greensboro C of C. 

HIGH POINT — Phil Clarke, . Ind. 
Dev. Div., High Point C of C, 329 N. 
Main St. 

RALEIGH 

John R. Drummy, Mgr., me Dept., Ra- 
leigh C of C, 23 W. neve 

James B. Shea, Jr., —— rp, Research 
Triangle Park, P.O. Box Mad 

E. Stewart, Megr., Area Dev. Dept., 
‘Carolina Power & Light Co. 

ROCKY MOUNT — Hugh A. gare: 

Exec. V. P., Rocky Mount C of C 


Box 392. 

WILMINGTON — Hugh W. Branch, Exec. 
Dir., Committee of 100. 

WILSON 

George R. Long, Exec. Dir., Wilson Ind. 
Council, P. O. Box 728. 

Vernon Morton, Exec. Dir., Wilson Ind. 
Council, 608-lst Union Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

WINSTON-SALEM — Marshall T. Wills, 
Mgr., Ind. Dept., C of C, Box 1408. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
BISMARCK 
Robert N. Huey, Asst. Dir., N. D. Econ. 
Dev. Comm., State Capitol Bldg. 
Arthur Leno, Mgr., Bismarck C of C. 
Lawrence A. Schneider, Dir. of Econ. 
Dev., State of N. D., 620 Crescent Lane. 


OHIO . 

AKRON 

R. D. Best, Gen. Supv. of and. Dev., Ohio 
Edison Co., 47 N. Main St. 

Castle M. Smith, Dir., ind.’ 7 Downtown 
Akron Committee, Akron C of C, 137 S. 
Main St. (8 

George E. Wilson, Exec. Dir., Area Dev. 
Committee, 805-1st Nat'l. Tower. 

BARBERTON — Don L. Russell, Megr., 

ok oh 5 Area C of C, 70-4th St. 

Same *. "Rawking, Chm., Ind. Dev. Comm., 
Canton C of C, 229 Wells Ave., N. W. 

Robert L. Wolf, Dir., Area Dev., Ohio 
nga Co., 301-315 Cleveland Ave., S. W. 

CINCINNATI 

Robert Hofmann, Pres., Robert A. Cline 
Co., Real Estate, Enquirer Bldg. 

C. D. McClanahan, V. P., McClanahan- 
Heidacher, Inc., Gwynne Bldg. 

Robert B. McClure, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Div., 
— Gas & Elec. Co., 4th & Main 
ts 

Herbert F. Meyer, Mgr 2, Dev., N. Y. 
Central System 9th St. (2). 

James A. Wuenker, Ind. ‘Dev. Rep., Cin- 
_ Gas & Elec. Co., 4th & Main Sts. 


CLEVELAND 

Richard L. DeChant, Mer. Area Dev. 
Dept., Cleveland Elec. ium. Co., 75 
Public Square (1). 

Edward P. Hanak, Mgr., Ind. Dept., Cleve- 
Sod C of C, 400 Union Commerce 


Ray - Hartman, Sr. Spec., Cleveland 
lectric Illum. Co., P. O. Box 5000 (1). 
Laurence H. Lang, Sr. Partner, Cragin, 
Bide Free & Co., 650 Nat'l. City E. 6th 


Donald M. Lynn, Asst. V. P., Ind. Dev. 
Erie-Lackawanna RR Co., Midland Bldg. 


Martin H. Markworth, Ind. Comm'r., Nic- 
kel Plate Road, P. O. Box 6119 (1). 

Bernard P. O’Conno Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
N. Y. Central RR "Ce. 1119 Terminal 
Tower Bldg. (13). 

William_R. Pringle, Sec. & Mgr., Area 
Dev. Dept., East Ohio Gas Co., E. 9th 
at Superior (14). 

Charles H. Slayman, Assoc., Cragin, Lang, 
rity & Co., 825 Nat’l. City E. 6th Bldg. 


William R Smith, Asst. Mgr., Area Dev., 
ory Ohio Gas ‘Co., E. 9th’ at Superior 


COLUMBUS 
Robert W. Cochran, Asst. Chief, Div. of 
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THERE’S TEXAS-SIZED OPPORTUNITY 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE IN 


The Opportunity Frontier 


OF TEXAS 











450 MILES LONG 
120 MILES WIDE 
RICH IN RESOURCES 


Opportunities for industry and commerce are big — 
Texas size — in this area . . . America’s most exciting 
growth market today. 


Here is a land rich in resources and with a strong, 
diversified economy. Oil and natural gas, cattle, cotton 
and chemicals, gypsum and grain sorghum, packing and 
canning, automotive, aircraft and electronics — all con- 
tribute to the economic strength and potential of The 
Opportunity Frontier of Texas, much of which is served 
by Texas Electric Service Company. 


And the greatest asset of all is in the cooperative, 
progress-minded people who extend a hearty welcome to 
men with ideas and plans and dreams for the future. 


The Opportunity Frontier of Texas beckons 
insistently to progressive businesses and industries 
considering relocation or establishment of branches or 
warehousing facilities in an area of increasing popula- 
tion, rising income, growing markets and genial climate. 


Our Area Development Department will gladly supply 
plant site information to fit your specific needs. 


TEXAS ELECTRIC 


$:. & HR VO hee 8 c GO M P AN Y 
General Offices: Fort Worth, Texas » A Member of the Texas Utilities System 





Ind. Dev., Ohio Dept. of Ind. & Econ. 
Dev., 700 Bryden Rd. 

Koder M. Collison, Dir., Ohio Dept. of 
Ind. & Econ. Dev., Dept. of Com., State 
of Ohio. 

Edward M. Dawson, a Edward M. Daw- 
sons, 5 E. Long St. (15 

Charles F. Heath, Chief, Ind. Dev. Div., 
Ohio Dept. of Ind. & Econ. Dev., 7 
Bryden Rd. (15). 

James M. Jennings, Econ. Res., Battelle 
Memorial Inst., 505 King Ave. (1). 

Wyford D. Jones, Mgr. of Properties, 
Denison Eng. Div., American Brake 
Shoe Co., 1160 Dublin Rd. (16). 

Andy L. Lowry, Asst. to Dir., Area Dev., 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co., 
215 N. Front St. (15). 

Mrs. Rosemary Martin, Mgr., Ind. Dept., 
Columbus C of C, 30 E. Broad St. (16). 

Albert E. Redman, Dir., Ind. Dev. Dept., 
Ohio C of C, 17 S. High St. (15). 

Willis C. Welch, Dir. of Area Dev., Colum- 
bus & Southern Ohio Elec. Co., 215 N. 
Front St. (15). 

MANSFIELD — Robert G. White, Exec. 
Dir., Area Ind. Growth, Inc., 28 Park 
Ave., W. 

MASSILLON — James H. Alexander, 
Exc. Sec., Massillon Ind. Dev. Found., 
Inc., 33 City Hall St., S. E. 

MIDDLETOWN — Richard W. Slagle, 
Exec. V. P., Middletown Area C of C, 
Manchester Hotel Bldg. 

NEWARK — C. Allen Milliken, Mgr., 
Newark Area C of C, 36 W. Church St. 

PAINESVILLE — Paul van T. Hedden, 
Dir., Lake Cty. Planning Comm., 53 E. 
Erie St. 

SANDUSKY — David K. Tabor, Megr., 
Sandusky Area C of C, Box 620. 

SPRINGFIELD — Fred Krueckeberg, 
Exec. Dir., Ind. Dev. Council, C of C. 

STEUBENVILLE — Walter L. Myers, Jr., 
Exec. Mgr., Upper Ohio Valley Dev. 
Council, Inc., lst Nat'l. Bank. 

TOLEDO 

Harold A. Flick, Exec. V. P., Ohio Ind. 
Parks, 4207 Stannard Dr. (13). 

Howard B. Fox, Ind. Dev. Dept., 


Toledo 
Edison Co., 420 Madison Ave. 


R. E. Johnson, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Dept., 
Toledo Edison Co., 420 Madison Ave. 
Louis C. Purdey, Gen. Mgr., Toledo-Lu- 
cas Cty. Port Auth. 
OKLAHOMA 
BARTLESVILLE — C. D. Whitfield, Dir., 
Ind. Dev. Div., Phillips Petroleum Co. 
BETHANY — Thomas J. Harris, Dir. of 
Marketing, Aero Design & Engineering 
Co., Tulakes Airport, P. O. Box 118. 
ENID — Clyde C. Cole, Exec. Mgr., Enid 

C of C. 

OKLAHOMA CITY 

Don H. Anderson, Mgr., Ind. Dev., Okla. 
Gas & Elec. Co., 321 N. Harvey. 

Max Genet, Jr., Dir., Okla. a 
Com. & Ind., P. O. Box 3327 titel 
Sta. (5). 

Estal E. Hart, Dir., Ind. Dev. Div., Okla. 
Dept. of Com. & Ind., Box 3327, Capitol 
Sta. (5). 

Jos. W. Mahanay, Exec. Dir., Okla. Dev. 
Council, Suite 1604, Republic Bldg., 218 
N. Robinson. 

Paul B. Strasbaugh, Mgr., Ind. Div. C of 
C, 200 Skirvin Tower (2). 





OKLAHOMA CITY CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


Professional Assistance in 
Plant Location 


PAUL B. STRASBAUGH 
Manager, Industrial Division 
200 Skirvin Tower 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


MEMBER 


AIDC 











SHAWNEE — Leon H. Rogers, Mgr., C of 


C, Box 865. 

STILLWATER — William R. Wright, Mgr. 
Stillwater C of C, P. O. Box 112. 
TULSA — Arthur D. Lindberg, Mgr., 
Ind. Dept., C of C, 

OREGON 

EUGENE — F. M. Brenne, Mgr., Eugene 
C of C, 230 E. Broadway. 

PORTLAND — Eugene R. Andrews, Mgr., 

Industries Dept., Portland C of C. 


616 S. Boston. 


John L. Denny, Information Spec., Ore- 
gon mae of Plann. & Dev., 720 State 


Louis P. Coowany, Ind. Dev. Engr, Pacific 
Power & Light Co., 404 Public Service 
a. (4). 

Hoss, Mgr., Area Dev., Portland 
Gina Elec. Co., 621 S. W. Alder St. 

Samuel H. Mallicoat, Deputy Dir., Oregon 
Plan. & Dev. Dept., 720 State Off. Bldg. 

Alan R. Nellis, Area Dev. — Port- 
ig eameae Elec. Co., 621 S . W. Alder 

t. (5) 

Chester A. Moores, Ind. Conslt., Oregon 

an of Plan. & Dev., 720 State Off. 


Bldg. 

Thomas H. St. Clair, Area Ind. Dev. 
Spec., Bureau of Indian Affairs, Dept. 
of Interior, 1001 E. Lloyd (12). 

Robert H. Tarr, Dir., Oregon Dept. of 
Plan. & Dev., 720 State Off. Bldg. (1). 
SALEM — Stanely hoot go Megr., Salem 
C of C, se e & Court 


NNSYLVAN IA 
ALLENTOWN 


Daniel L. Diehl, Dir., Area Dev., Penn. 
Power & Ligrt Co., 901 Hamilton St. 

Donald _N. Stocker, Asst. to Dir., Area 
Dev. Div., Penn. Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton St. 

John W. Trauch, Exec. Dir., Ind. Dev. 
Corp. of Lehigh Cty., 462 Walnut St. 

ALTOONA 

Bertram W. Gross, Mgr., Ind. Dev., Al- 
toona C of C. 

Roy K. McDaniel, Community Serv. Rep., 
Peoples Natural Gas Co., 505 E. Fair- 
view Ave. 

G. Stanley Ruth, Exec. Dir., Altoona 

of C - Altoona Enterprises, Penelee 

Bldg. 

BETHLEHEM 

James Mitchell, Analyst, =e. Dev., Bethe- 
lem Steel Co., 701 E. 3rd S 

Harry K. Trend, Sec., Lehigh Valley Ind. 
Park, Inc., 420 Main St. 

CARLISLE — DelRoy F. Wurster, Exec. 
Sec., Carlisle C of C, 213 S. Hanover St. 

CHESTER — DeWitt C. Clement, Dir., 
Ind. Dev. Div., Del. Cty. C of C, 406 
Welsh St. 





places, sees more people, 





CONNELLSVILLE — Wm. N._ Gaskill, 
Mer., Connellsville C of C, 112 W. Craw- 
ford ‘Ave. 

DOVER — George M. por Pres., 

Leader Dev. Corp., Route 4 

DOYLESTOWN 

Cc. V. Afflerback, Asst. Dir., Bucks Cty. 
Ind. Dev. Corp., 62 E. Court St. 

Gordon R. Exley, 2nd Exec. Dir., Bucks 
Cty. Ind. Dev. Corp., 62 E. Court St. 

ERIE 

Gerald F. Hagerty, Regional Rep., Dept. 
of Com., Commonwealth of Penn., 408 
Rothrock Bldg. 

W. Dudley Jewell, Exec. V. P., Gr. Erie 
C of C, 134 W. 10th St. 

William P. Johnson, Jr., Partner, Johnson, 
Gray & Assoc., 1017 Commerce Bldg. 
. A. J. Shaner, Exec. Sec., Gr. Erie 
Ind. Dev. Corp., 134 W. 10th St. 

FRANKLIN — Ray E. gee. Exec. 
Dir., Franklin Area CofC 

GREENSBURG — C. M. Fife, Area Dev. 
Mer., West Penn Power Co., Cabin Hill. 

HARRISBURG 

William L. Batt, Jr., Sec. of Labor & Ind., 
Commonwealth of Penn. 

Daniel N. Casey, Sec., Harrisburg C of C, 
114 Walnut St. 

William R. Davlin, Sec., Dept. of Comm., 
Commonwealth of Penn. 

Newton Griffiths, Bureau Dir., Penn. 
Dept. of Com., South Office Bldg. 

J. Eric Jones, Deputv Sec., Dept. of Com., 
Commonwealth of Penn. 

JOHNSTOWN 

Howard A. Hill, Exec. V. P., Gr. Johns- 
town C of 324-1st Nat'l. Bank Bldg. 

J. Franklin Smith, Asst. for Ind. Dev., 
Penn. Elec., 222 Levergood St. 

KITTANNING — Thomas W. Corbett, 
Traffic Mer.. Pittsburgh & Shawmut 

RR. 132 N. McKean St. 

LANCASTER — Gerald L. Molloy, Sec., 
Cty. Ind. Dev. Bureau, C of C Bldg. 

LEBANON — David J. Del Marcelle, 
M - Dir., Lebanon Cty. C of C 
Treadway Inn. 

NEW CASTLE 

Jas. F. Dunlevy. Supvr., Ind. Dev., Penn. 
Power Co., 19 E. Wash. St. 


Thomas W. Morris, Exec. V. P., Gr. New 
Castle Assn., Castleton Hotel. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Carl C. Colket, Seen Mgr., Ballinger 
Co., —_ 7 Race St. (3). 

Charles W. Deeg, Ye Area Dev. Dept., 
Philadelphia Elec. Co., 211 S. Broad St. 

Arthur J. Vonk, ag Ind. Dev. Penn. 
RR, 30th St. Station, 203. 

Paul A. Wilhelm. Phitadelphia Ind. Dev. 
Corp., 1212 Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Bldg. (7). 

PITTSBURGH 

Andrew J. Baranick, Mer.. Ind. Dev., 
N. Y. Central System, P & L E Terminal 


Western Penn. Rep., 

Bureau of Bus. Services, Penn. Dept. 
of Com. (22). 

Andrew R. Evans. Mgr. of Real Fstate, 
Westinghouse Elec. Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center (30). 

Emery Hoenshell. Mer. of Comm. Serv.. 
Consolidated Natural Gas System, 2 
Gatewav Center (22). 

H. McClov. Dir.. Real Estate Div., 
U.S. Steel Corv., 525 William Penn Pi. 

Norman O. McElvanv, Real Fstate Div., 
U.S. Steel Corp., Rm. 1718, 525 William 
Penn PI. 

H. C. Millman, Mer., Ind. Dev. Penn. R R, 
Penn. Station, Rm. 828 (22). 

Christv Pavne, Jr.. Mer., Mkt. Dev., Con- 
solidated Natural Gas System, 2 Gate- 
wav Center (22). 

Harrv P. Richter, Ind. Realtor, B. Thorpe 
& Co., 951 Penn Ave. (22). 

E. J. Smith. Jr.. Mer., Ind. Dev., Bessemer 
& Lake Erie RR Co.. P. O. Box 536 (30). 

Edward E. Smuts. Pres.. Regional Ind. 
Dev. Corp.. 1046 Union Trust Bldg. (19). 

Charles L. Yost. Ind. Dev. Mer., Peonvles 
Natural Gas Co., 2 Gateway Center. 

POTTSVILLE — Matthew M. Shook. Jr., 
Ind. Comm’r., Gr. Pottsville Ind. Dev. 
Corp., P. O. Box a 

READING — Thomas W. Cadmus, Exec. 
Dir.. C of C of "Reading & Berks Cty., 
52 N. 4th St. 

SCRANTON 

Bernard B. Blier, Exec. Dir., Northeast 


AIDC 


Penn. Ind. Dev. age C of C 6 

V. P. Edwards, Jr., Ind. Dev. 
Northeastern Penn. MeatL. Bank & east 
Co., Wyoming Ave. 

Michael B. Comerford, Reg. Rep., Penn. 
Dept. of Com., 1222 Northeastern Nat'l. 
Bank Bldg. (3). 

Major Lee White, Jr., Dir., Ind. & P R, 
Scranton-Spring Brook Water Service 
Co., 135 Jefferson Ave. 

SOMERSET — Michael Krainak, Exec. 
Sec., Somerset Cty. Dev. Council, 118 
W. Main St. 

UNIONTOWN — Frank A. Gradler, Exec. 
V. P.. Fayette Cty. Dev. Council, 92 E. 


Main St. 

WELLSBORO — U. Wright Kerns. Co- 
Chairman, Ind. Dev. Committee, Wells- 
boro C of C. 84 Main St. 

WILKES-BARRE — J. Muir 

wee Nat'l. Bank. 


Lester L. Buchart, V. P. & Treas., Buchart 
Engineering Corp., 611 W. Market St. 

Roland H. Dunn, Exec. Dir., York Cty. 
Ind. Dev., Corp., Schmidt Bldg., Con- 
tinental Sauare. 

Albert J. Nelke, Engr., Buchart Engineer- 
ing Corp., 55 S. Richland Ave. 


RHODE ISLAND 

EAST PROVIDENCE — Joseph L. Savick, 
Jr., Dir. of Plan., City of East Provi- 
dence. 

PAWTUCKET — Malcolm S. Hatch, Exec. 
V. P.. Pawtucket Bus. Cham. 

PROVIDENCE 

Fred L. Hansen, Chief, Ind. Div., R. I. 
Dev. Council, State House (2). 

Adolph T. Schmidt, Exec. Dir., R. I. Dev. 
Council, State House (2). 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARLESTON 

Wm. W. pe ey ty Sec., Charleston Dev 
Bd., 152 Market 

Col. Parker O. Stanrt. Plan. & Dev. Mgr., 
Tuscon Constr. Co., Box 837. 

CHESTER — Robert A. Metrakos, Exec. 
Dir., Chester Cty. Ba of Com. & Dev., 
P. O. Box 444 

COLUMBIA 

Hugh M. Chapman, Asst. V. P. C & § 


Crosby, 








knows more about the Strategic Center of America 


WE CAN GIVE YOU comprehensive, up-to-date eco- 


nomic or industrial information about St. Lovis — and 
the surrounding 19,000 square miles that comprise the 
Strategic Center of America, Your inquiries will be 


held confidential. 


CALL OR WRITE, 
G, J. HAVEN, MANAGER, INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI, MAin 1-3222 





AIDC 


Nat'l. Bank of S. C., P. O. Box 510. James B. Thurston, Adv. & P R, Union Bill McCalib, Mgr., Oak Cliff C of C, 322 
Wm. J. Griffin, Asst. Cashier, C & S Planters Nat'l. Bank. W. Jefferson. 
Nat'l. Bank of S. C., 1200 Washington St. NASHVILLE A. R. Mozisek, Ind. Dev. Mgr., Dallas 
Joseph G. Hamrick, Exec. V. P., Kahn- George G. Barbee, Ind. Dir., Nashville - Power & Light Co., 1506 Commerce St. 
Southern, P. O. Box 1608. Cec. (1). 
Chauncey W. Lever, V. P., S._C. Nat'l. A. Campbell Gibson, Mgr., Ind. Power, William A. Rosamond, Mer., Ind. Dept., 
Bank, New SCN Central Off. Bldg. (1). Nashville Elec. Service. 1214 Church St. Dallas C of C, Fidelity Union Tower 
S. Ernie Writh, Ind. Sec. to Governor, E. L. Kimmel, Dir. of Res., Div. of Ind. (1). 
P. O. Box 450. Dev., State of Tenn., 231 Cordell Hull W. C. Windsor, Jr., Pres., Windsor Prop- 
GEORGETOWN — Oliver H. Anderson, (3). erties, Inc., 2828 Southland Center (1). 
Exec. Dir., Georgetown Cty. Ind. Dev. TEXAS EL PASO — Raymond D. Sill, Exec. Dir., 
Comm., P. O. Box 12. ABILENE — Ruebert E. Kennedy, Mer = roe Ind. Dev. Corp., Rm. 400, Elec- 
Public Service : ili- ric Bldg. 
ABERDEEN SOUTH DAKOTA ties Co., Box B41. a. We Se, ee ENNIS — Jack McKay, Mgr., Ennis C of 
Ulric M. Gwynn, Jr., Mgr., Aberdeen C of ALICE — T. G. Peters, Mgr., Alice Ind. C. 107 sherman St. 
C, P. O. Box 1179. Found., Inc., P. O. Box 1434. FORT W 
: i AUSTIN Edward L. Baker, Pres., Worth Invest- 
George E. Schmidt, Ind. Dev. Spec., Bu- ment Co., Mutual Savings Bldg. 
reau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Dept. of Joe Crow, Real Estate, 417 W. 6th St. ld O. Ba Vv. P., Fort Worth 
Interior. Thomas H. Perkins, Mer., Ind. Dev., Aus- Geet. Ba k. > OB "2050" ° 
SIOUX FALLS — Allan H. Pett, Exec. tin C of C. P. O. Box 998 (66). at}. Ban A vy. P.. Fort Worth 
Dir., Ind. & Dev. Found., Inc. ae a pa es a a emient. 4 ank. P.O. Box 2050. 
ec. } .. Corsicana 5 x . , 
TENNESSEE Inc.. 114 W. 5th Ave. . Elliston, Mgr., Plan. pa Tex. 
CHATTANOOGA DAINGERFIELD — W. M. Watson, Pres., Elec. Service Co., P. O. Box 9 
Scott N. Brown, Pres., Real Estate Man- Northeast Tex. Municipal Water Dist., C. S. Harrington, Asst. V. P., "Continental 
agement, Inc., 709 Chestnut St. (2). P. O. Box 988. Natl.’ Bank, 714 Houston St. 
Ed Garland, Exec. Dir., Chattanooga C DALLAS James E. McGinley, Megr., Ind. Dept., Ft. 
of C, 819 Broad St. Harry W. Clark, Dir. of ind. Dev., Tex. & Worth C of C, 700 Throckmorton St. 
James W. Hunt, Ind. Dir., Ind. Committee Pacific Rwy. Co.. 1009 & P Blade. John L. Wheeler, Mgr., Area Dev. Div 
of 100, Chattanooga C of C, 819 Broad J._F. Clary, Ind. Conslt., Tex Power & Tex. Elec. Service Co., Box 970. (1). 
St. Light Co..'P. O. Box 6331 (22) anyon Ra? ae > i. . 
Earl J. Platt, Exec. V. P., Pioneer Bank, W. W.. Dillar Great So azospor o : 
715 Broad St. 3417 Gillespie (19). amiwest Corp. GREENVILLE — Ivan Eliner, Mer., C of 
ERWIN — G. M. Timberman, Gen. Ind. James D. Eppright, Dir., Ind. Dev., Tex. : 
. Clinchfield R R Co., 'Nolichucky Power & Tent Co, 1511 Bryan. HARLINGEN — ‘Clittora H. Purdy, Chair- 
Ave. Thomas W. Finney, V. P., Ind. Dev., Ist man, Arroyo Colo. Navigation Dist., 
JACKSON — D. B. Williams. Exec. V. P.. Nat'l. Bank in Dallas. wae Bldg. 
West Tenn. Ind. Assn., New Southern Wayne C. Gault, Ind. Agent, Chicago, 
Hotel. _ piond & Pacific RR Co., aa George J. Christy, Southern Engr. & 
KNOXVILLE — David D. Dickey, Ind. Young Constr. Co., Box 6066 (6). 
Dir., Knoxville C of C, 918 S. Gay St. G. etaas Gill, Arch., Grayson Gill, C. Cabanne Smith, V. P., Mgr., Ind. Dept., 
Charles F. Herd, Mgr., Knoxville C of C, Arch. & Eng., 1913 San Jacinto St. (1): Bank of the Southwest, 910. ‘Travis. 
918 S. Gay St. Charles Goforth, Dir., Ind. Dev., South- LONGVIEW — Walter B. Koch, Gen. 
ogy cag "i dee western Flec. Service Co., 1012 Mercan- ae. =. Longview C of C, 410 N. 
ac elz, Exec. ze Union Realty tile Bank Bldg. enter 
Co., 1175 Morehead St. (7). Leon M. Huff, Mgr., Ind. Dept., Tex. LUBBOCK — Ross W. Hammond, Ind. 
Edward C. Boldt. V. P., 1st Nat'l. Bank of Bank & Trust Co. Mer., Lubbock C of C, P. O. Box 561. 
Memphis, 127 Madison Ave. Edward N. Kerr, V. P., Republic Nat'l. MIDLAND — T. R. Ewart, Exec. Dir.. 
W. Porter Grace, V. P., Union Planters Bank of Dallas, P. O. Box 5961 (2). Midland Dev. League, Inc., 203 Gulf 
Nat'l. Bank, Madison at Front St. (3). Randall D. Klein, Asst. Ind. Comm’r., St. Bldg. 
James R. Pirtle, Mgr., Ind. Dept., C of C, ne Southwestern Rwy., 2300 Canton ODESSA — R. W. Hedges, Gen. Megr., 


Box 224. Odessa C of C, 211 W. 3rd St 











TELL YOUR STORY 


F 0 R S A L E DRAMATICALLY ... 


9.9 Acres. Industrial Tract. Adjoining ... Through the exciting medium of a full 
13 acres available. Mississippi River color and sound motion picture, tailor-made 
frontage. Riparian rights. to suit your needs. Producer of award-win- 
ning films, Industrial Sound Films, Inc., is 
fully-equipped to produce your film, espe- 
Within New Orleans Metropolitan cially designed to help you solve your prob- 
Area. 15 minutes from downtown New lems. Films can be produced for almost any 
Orleans. purpose, including: 


Served by three railroads. (IC-KCS- sealed 
NOPB) — Industrial use 


— Promotional use 
— Training 
For further details contact — Selling 


Waguespack, Pratt, Inc. — Public relations 


Realtors 
812 Perdido St. MAgnolia 1731 
iid aan INDUSTRIAL SOUND FILMS, INC. 
2592 Apple Valley Road, Atlanta 19, Georgia 


Deep water dock for tankers. 


Ample water supply for any purpose. 


Your film can be produced at a reasonable 
price. For the complete story contact: 
































PALESTINE — J. W. Coffin, Mgr., C of C, 
P. O. Box 516 


. Box 4 
PARIS — James H. Oxford, Mgr., C of C 
of Lamar Cty., 108 Lamar St. 
Hugh Bowers, Jr., 


SAN ANTONIO — James O. Picone, Mgr., 
Gr. San Antonio Dev. Committee, 700 
Ins. Bldg. 

bai» Sa Freeman Carney, Mgr., Tyler 

of C. 

WACO — Vern T. Lemon, Jr., Exec. 
V. P., Waco Ind. Found., P. O. Box 1220. 

WICHITA FAL LS — Rex Jennings, Exec. 

. P., Wichita Falls C of C. 
VERMONT 

BURLINGTON — Charles D. Townsend, 

Exec. Dir., Gr. Burlington Ind. Corp., 


Box 613. 
MONTPELIER — Roland R. Vautour, Dir., 
~~ Dev. Div., Vt. Dev. Comm., State 


Bldg 
RICHFORD — Rev. George O. St-Onge, 
Pres., Border Towns Dev. Assn., 158 


— James E. Griffin, Area 
Central Vt. Public Service 
Corp., 77 Grove St. 


VIRGINIA 

ARLINGTON 

G. . Gardner, 5605 N. 19th St. (5). 

Dr. Dorothy A. Muncy, Ind. Plan. Conslt., 
1850 Columbia Pike. 

ag ol rho gy ll — Clifford Gildersleeve, 344 
orest 

NEWPORT NEWS 

J. Frank Alspaugh, Exec. Dir., Peninsula 
Ind. Committee, P. O. Box 92. 

King Meehan, Deputy Dir., Peninsula Ind. 
Committee, P. O. Box 92. 

NORFOLK 

Jess L. Cusick, Jr., Dir. of Res., Tide- 
veer Va. Dev. Council, 300 Boush St. 
(10) 


PETERSBURG — . A. Weston, Ind. 
Conslt., Appomattox Basin Ind. Dev. 
Corp., P. O. Box 707 

RICHMOND 

James B. Gregory, Gen. Ind. Agent, Ind. 
Dept., Seaboar ‘Air Line RR Co. (13). 
M. Nicholson, Jr., Comm’r., Va. Div. 
‘of Ind. Dev., 810 State Off. Bldg. 

James Randoiph Perrow, Dir., Ind. Sec., 
Va. Elec. & Power Co., 7th & Franklin 
Sts., P. O. Box 1194 (9). 

. Schools, Asst. Exec. Mgr., Rich- 
C of C, 616 E. 


Manklin St. 
H. Whiteman, Dir., Ind. Dev., Va. 
State C of C, 111 N. 5th St. 
Warren T. White, Asst. V. P., Ind. Dept., 
Seaboard Air Line RR Co. (13). 
ROANOKE 
H. P. Cotton, Asst. V. P., Norfolk & 
Western Rwy., 8 N. Jefferson St. 
Goodykoontz, Mgr., Ind. Dept., 
C, 108 W. Kirk Ave. 
D. M. Miller, Supv. of Area Dev., Ap 
— Elec. Power Co., 40 Franklin 


Stanley Talbott, Ind. Real Estate Conslt., 
Roanoke C of C, 117 Church Ave., S. E. 
WASHINGTON 
CAMAS — Fred H. Weakley, Mgr., Port 
of Camas-Washougal, P. O. Box 1017. 
EVERETT — Kenneth F. Schilaty, Megr., 
— Cty. Ind. Bureau, P. O. Box 


1114 

KENNEWICK — John F. Neuman, Megr., 
Port of Kennewick, P. O. Box 1113. 
OLYMPIA 


Sam Boddy, Jr., Mgr., Dept. of Comm. & 


Econ. Dev., State of Wash., 
Admin. Bldg. 

William H. Steurer, Pres., Western Mar- 
ket Dev. Corp., Port Admin. Blidg., 
P. O. Box 932. 

SEATTLE 

Denney Givens, Managing Dir., Seattle 
Area Ind. Council, 215 Columbia St. 

Stewart G. Neel, Area Dev. Mgr., Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co 

Michael A. Rivisto, Ind. Conslt., 500 Au- 
rora Ave. 

Arthur F. Turner, Area Dev. Mgr., City 
ye nec Dept. of Lighting, 1015 - 3rd 

SPOKANE 

Charles J. oe. Mgr., Spokane Ind. 
Park, Inc. (69). 

Albert Gruber, Econ. Dev. Engr., Wash. 
Water Power Co. 

Hamilton Owen, Ind. Mgr., Spokane C of 
C, 1020 W. Riverside Ave. 

Don W. Walters, Mng. Engr., Inland Em- 
pire Ind. Res., Inc., 345 Peyton Bldg. 


General 


(1). 
TACOMA — M. E. Anderson, Mgr., Port 
of Tacoma Ind. Dev. Dist., P. O. Box 


1612 
WEST VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON — Don Crislip, Exec. Dir., 
A Va. Ind. & Publicity Comm., Capitol 
Bldg. 

FAIRMONT — E. L. Keighron, Ind. Dev. 
Rep., Monongahela Power Co., P. O. 
Box 1392. 

HUNTINGTON 

Wayne C. Fletcher. Dir. of Ind. Dev., 
C & O Rwy., 1103 C &O Bidg. 

Clarence W. Newman, Dir. of Ind. Res., 
C & O Rwy. Co., 1301 C & O Bldg. (1). 


WISCONSIN 
MADISON 


Frank A. Hausheer, Gen. Mgr., Wisc. 
State C of C, O. Box 1143 (3). 

I. W. Lackore, Exec. Dir., Madison C of C, 
Inc., 23 W. Main St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Rolland D. Berger, Ind. Dev. Coordinator, 
City of Milwaukee. 

Harvey B. Buchholz, Mgr., Ind. Dev., 
Chicago & N. Western Rwy. Co., 161 W. 
Wisc. Ave. (3). 

Charles G. Crabb, Mgr., Ind. Div., Mil- 
“waukee Assn. of Com., 611 N. Broad- 
way (2). 

James H. Dunham, Asst. Sls. Mgr., Wisc. 
Elec. Power Co., 231 W. Mich. St. (1). 

Roy A. Niemitz, Dir. of Ind. Dev., Ist 
Wisc. Nat'l. Rae of Milwaukee, 743 N. 
en St. 1 

OSH SH — Robert B. Fick, Ind. Dev. 
Ceonceneas: Wisc. Public Service Corp., 
31 Washington Ave. 

WAUKESHA — Jack H. Mikula, Ind. 
Dev. & Utiliz. Engr., Mich. Wisc. Pipe 
Line Co., 282 W. Main St. 

WAUSAU — Walter G. Roehl, Exec. Sec., 
Wausau C of C, P. O. Box 569. 

YOMING 

CHEYENNE — J. A. Buchanan, Dir. - 
Chf., Ind. Dev., Wyo. Natural Resource 
Bd., Supreme Court Bldg. 

CANADA 

CALGARY, ALBERTA 

Kenneth S. Ford, Co-ordinator of Ind. 
Dev., City of Calgary. 

E. H. Parsons, Dir., Ind. Dev., 

Power Ltd., 140-lst Ave. W. 

EDMONTON, ALBERTA — John R. Mun- 
ro, Dir. of Ind. Dev., City of Edmonton, 
City Hall. 

NANAIMO, B. C. — John Russell, Dud- 
lev, Mer., Nanaimo C of C. 

VANCOUVER, B. C. J. C. Ingram, 
Dir., Ind. Dev., Western Dev. & Power 
Ltd., 970 Burrard a (1). 

BRANDON, MANITOBA — Norman S. 
Bergman. Ind. ome: Brandon C of 
C. 232 - 10th St. 

WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 

George R. Fanset, Ind. Comm’r., Ind. 
Dev. Board of Gr. Winnipeg, 203 Paris 
Bldg. (2). 

Rex E. Grose, Deputy Minster, Dept. of 
Ind. & Com.. Legislative Bldg. 

SYDNEY, NOVA SCOTIA — A. Bruce 
McDonald, Chairman. New Industries 
Seneenennen City of Sydney, 68 Milton 


St. 

BURLINGTON, ONTARIO — _ Gordon 
Blair, Dir., Business Dev. Dept., Town 
of Burlington, 420 Brant St. 

CHATHAM, ONTARIO — Harry R. Ten- 
nant, Gen. Megr., Chatham C of C, King 
at 5th Sts. 

GUELPH, ONTARIO — ; 
Ind. Comm’r., Guelph Ind. eile 
Quebec St. 

HAMILTON, ONTARIO — Kenneth A. 
Grant. Ind. Comm’r., Hamilton Dist. 
Ind. Comm., 155 James St. S.-Suite 820. 

KINGSTON, ONTARIO — Clifford A. 
Hudson. Mer.. & Ind. Comm’r., Kingston 
C of C, Box 486. 

KITCHENER, ONTARIO — Stenhen 
sone Megr., Kitchener C of C, 251 King 


te ONTARIO — Hugh T. Smith, 
Sec. - Mgr., London C of C, 463 Rich- 
mond St. 

MIDLAND, ONTARIO — W. Neville 

Gen. my Georgian Bay Dev. 
Assn., P. O. Box 190. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONTARIO — Donald 
Murie, Mer., Gr. Niagara C of C, 1005 
Victoria Ave. 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO — Robert Bullock 
Ind. Comm’r., Corp. of the City of 

(Continued on Page 94) 
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NEW YORK. The State of New 
York’s Commerce Department has 
set up offices in Chicago and Los 
Angeles, according to an announce- 
ment by Keith S. McHugh, com- 
merce commissioner. He said per- 
sonnel in the new offices will be 
available to point out the advan- 
tages of New York State locations 
to those midwestern and Pacific 
Coast firms desirous of setting up 
branch plants, research facilities or 
outlets in the East. Edmund J. 
Lindblom, formerly of the staff of 
Continental Can Company, is direc- 
tor of the Chicago office, while 
Robert A. Lopez, previously a re- 
gional manager for the State Com- 
merce Department in New York, 
is heading up the Los Angeles 
office. 

* * * 

BRUSSELS. A summary just 
compiled shows that in the period 
from November, 1958, to this past 
July, 75 foreign companies, includ- 
ing 64 concerns from the United 
States, set up establishments in 
Belgium. These new developments 
represented investments _ totaling 
about $72 million. 

* 


VANCOUVER. 
J.C. Ingram, gen- 
eral development 
manager of the 
Marketing Divi- 
sion, British Co- 
lumbia Electric” 
Company Limit- 
ed, has been 
named a member 
of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT magazine. He is 
the newly-elected president of the 
Pacific Northwest Industrial De- 
velopment Council. A native of Sas- 
katchewan, Mr. Ingram is a graduate 
of Queens University, Kingston, On- 
tario. He has served in executive 
capacities with Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, the Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank, and Western Develop- 
ment and Power Limited, a _ sub- 
sidiary of B. C. Power Corporation, 
and an affiliate of B. C. Electric. He 
has held his present position since 
November, 1956. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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industrial Districts 








Available Sites 











The followin planned industrial districts have 
sites available for . Advant- 
ages offered by such districts are described in 
r/R re November-December 1954 issue, pages 
6, 7, an 


Services offered are indicated by the following 
code: (A) Architect & Engineer; (C) Construction; 
(E) Electric Power; (G) Natural Gas; (F) Financing; 
(P) Paved Streets; (R) Rail Siding; (S$) Sewers; 
Telephone; (W) Water. 








Georgic 


METROPOLITAN ATLANTA — Nine In- 
dustrial Districts offering planned sites of 
varying location, size, price. Services avail- 
able: ie optional, (c) (e) (g) (f) optional, 
(p) (r) (s) (t) (w). For data on these and 
other sites at Atlanta contact F. Wm. 
Broome (member, AIDC) Manager, Com- 
mittee of 100 DeKalb County. P. O. Drawer 
759, Atlanta 22, Ga. Telephone 378-3691. 





Florida 


Perini Industrial Park, located at West 
Palm Beach on the main line of Seaboard 
Railroad. Available services (a), (c), (e), 
(g), (£), (p), (r), (s), (t), (w) — Write — 
Paul F. Hrabko, P. O. Box 1071, W.P.B. 
Phone TE 3-4533. 





IOWA “MANUFACTURING MEADOWS” — 
Clinton, Iowa (population 35,000). 138 miles 
west of Chicago on ecw y River and 
Lincoln Highway (U. S. 30). 190 acres with- 
in city. Master plan by Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. Served by Chicago and North 
Western Railroad. Developed by Clinton 
Development Company, a civic-non-profit 
corporation. CHapel 2-4536. R. J. Sta ae 
Managing Director. Services availab (a) 
(optional), (c), (e), (g), (f£) (optional) 
(p). (r), (t), (w), restrictions. 


Illinois 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL VALLEY: Cities 
of La Salle, Peru, Oglesby, Spring Valley, 
Ladd, DePue offer planned industrial sites. 
Excellent transportation via the Mlionis 
River, 7 major railroads, numerous carriers. 
2 U.S. Highways. Skilled workers. Power 
in abundance. Active ID organization to 
serve you. Robert Blomgren, Director. Box 
446, La Salle, Illinois. Phone: CA. 3-0227. 
Services: (a) optional, {c), (e), (£) optional, 
(g), (p), (r), (s), (t), 


Near the Crowd — But Not in It 
Middlesex County, N. J. 20 Miles from 
New York—50 Miles from Philadelphia. 
On U. S. No. 1, N. J. Turnpike and main- 
line P.R.R. Write for Booklet. 


Middlesex County Industrial Department 
County Record Bidg., New Brunswick, N. J. 





Professional Services 








DAMES & MOORE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
SITE INVESTIGATIONS 
Foundation studies and recommendations for 
buildings, wharves and piers, and — equip- 
ment. Marginal land recovery and u 
Chicago e New York e San Francisce . ‘Honolulu 
Seattle ¢ Portland « Houston « Atlanta « Salt 
Lake City ¢ Los Angeles 








H. M. SELDON COMPANY 
Industrial-Commercial Real Estate 
300 Penobscot Building WOodward 
Detroit 26, Michigan 1-7800 
James B. Grant, President 
Member of Society of Industrial Realtors 














INDEX TO PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


AIDC American Industrial Devel. Council 
AIP. American Institute of Planners 
AMA American Management Association 
ARDA ..American Railway Devel. Assn. 
ASPDA Assn. of St. Plan & Devel. Officials 
ASPO Amer. Society of Planning Officials 
EEI Edison Elec. Inst. (Area Dev. Comm.) 
GLSIDC Gt. Lakes Sts. Ind. Devel. Council 
NIDA ..Northeastern Ind. Devel. Assn. 
NIZC Natl. Industrial Zoning Committee 
PNWIDC Pacific N.W. Ind. Devel. Council 
SiDC Southern Industrial Devel. Council 
SIR Society of Industrial Realtors 
ULI .... Urban Land Institute 





PACIFIC NORTHWEST...PUGET SOUND REGION 
OPPORTUNITIES 


AND PLANT LOCATION SERVICES 


ECONOMIC DATA 


Write, wire or call: 
AREA DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
PUGET SOUND POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
1400 Washington Building + Seattle 1, Washington + MAin 4-7100 


Stewart G. Neel, Manager 


. 
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Ottawa, Sussex Dr. 

Harry D. Callan, Gen. Mgr., Eastern On- 
tario Dev. Assn., 260 Cooper St. 

OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO — Mac Mc- 
Kenzie, Ind. Comm’r., Owen Sound 
Ind. Comm., City Hall. 

PETERBOROUGH. ONTARIO 

L. H. Engholm, Ind. Comm’r., City of 
Peterborough, 1358 Armstrong Dr. 

D._W. Kingdon, Gen. Mgr., Lake Ontario 
Dev. Assn.. 22512 George St. 

PORT ARTHUR, ae 4 — Alexander 
Phillips. ge Mgr., N. Ontario Dev. 
Assn., Rm. News “theontcle Bidg. 

ae ye HILL. ONTARIO — Robert 

Langford, Ind. Comm’r., Ind. Comm., 
Suite 4. 6A Levendale Rd. 

STRATFORD, ONTARIO 

Thomas J. Flood. Ind. Comm’r., Stratford 
Ind. Comm., 55 Albert St. 

Elmer W. Goebel, Gen. Mer., Mid-West- 
ern Ontario Dev. aa. 258 Ontario St. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO 

K. C. Bath, Dir. of New Proi. for Ontario, 
Econ. Res. Corp., Ltd., 88 Univ. Ave. 

D. F. Connor, Mgr., Ind. Dev. Dept, Con- 
sumers Gas Co., 19 Toronto St. 

A. V. Crate, Dir.. Trade & Ind. Branch, 
Ontario Gov'’t., 454 Univ. Ave. 

Georg W. Finley, Mer., Ind. Dev., Brama- 
lea Consolidated Developments Ltd., 11 
Adelaide St., W. 

Wm. C. Hvmus, Ind. Comm’r., 
Nat'l. Railways, Union Station. 

B. W. Rvckman. Pres., Camden Dev., Co., 
Ltd., 641 a Pleasant Rd. (7). 

WINDSOR, ARIO — Murray A. Elder, 
Ind. penne ae. Windsor Ind. Comm., 
369 Pelissier St. 

DRUMMONDVILLE, QUEBEC — George 
Hagevertv. Pres.. C = C, 336 St. Edward. 

MONTREAL, QUEB 

Cc. N. Abbott, oe my Noel Abbott, Real- 
tors. 55 St. James W 

B. J. Bachand, Mer., Montreal Real Estate 
Bd., 1405 Peel St. 

B. D. Baily, F. R. I. Mgr., Ind. Dept. 
Westmount Realties Co., 1367 Greene 
Ave. Westmount (6) 

Comm’r., City of 

Catherine St.. W. 


Valmor Gratton, Ind. 
Montreal, 1010 St. 

Lewis G.' Groom, Ind. Mer., Southern 
Canada — Co., Ltd., 1450 ‘City Coun- 
= St. (2 

D. ; ins. Res. Dir., Econ. Res. 
‘Core. Ltd.. 1255 Univ. St. 

Gerald E. Hervev, Ind. Comm’r. Citv of 
Pointe Claire Ind. Dev. Comm., Suite 
610 - 132 St. James St., W. 

Alfred M. Landsberger, Economist, Min- 
istry of Ind. Com.., Province of Que- 
wt Rm. 3119, 1650 Berri St. 

. J. Lavigne, Mer., Ind. Dev. Dept 
Wc aaueen Water &: Power Co., 600 
Dorchester St., W. 

Jacob M. Lowy. Pres., Pointe Claire Ind. 
Park, Inc., 1010 St. Catherine St., é 
Rm. 309. 

Huet Massue, Gen. Megr., Lower St. Law- 
rence & Gulf Dev. Assn., 1260 Univ. St.. 
Rm. 53 (2). 

Donald F. Purves, Chief of Dev., Canadi- 
an Nat'l. Railwavs, 407 McGill St. 

QUEBEC, QUEBEC 

Louis Coderre, Tech. Adviser. Dept. of 
= ag & Com., 2135 Brulart St., Sillery 


R. Hyndman, Dir., Ind. Dev. Branch, 
‘Dept. Of Trade & Com., Province of 


Quebec 

Robert Plante. Dir., Ind. Comm., Parlia- 
ment Bldg., Rm. 1, Bldg. E. : 

J. Irenee Rochefort, Ind. Comm’r., City 
Hall, Trois-Rivieres. 

Armand Viau. Gen. Megr., Ind. & Trade 
Bureau of Gr. Quebec, Inc., 100 Place 
da’Youville. 

ST. JOHNS, QUEBEC — Edgar Gaudette. 
City Ener., ar of St. Johns, 188 
Jacaues Cart ier 

SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC — Paul M. Ger- 
vais, chaieaen Ind. Relations Commit- 
tee. Citv of Sherbrooke. 

WESTMOUNT, QUEBEC — Joseph C. 
Pardo, Pres., Joseph C. Pardo, Lid. 646 
Carleton Ave 

REGINA, ‘SASKATCHEWAN — R. H. Dor- 
rett, Dir. of od aan City of Regina, 
152 a Cresce 

ITISH WEST INDIES 
oauiaen — T. E. a Gen. 
Mgr., Barbados Dev. Bd 
ENGLAND 

LONDON — Joseph F. Manglemels. wef 

Planner, 13 Gironde Rd. W. 6) 
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GENERAL REPORTS 
a a 


Vertical-Take-Off Aircraft and 
Long-Range Urban Planning Consid- 
eration by Walter R. Hunziker. This 
study explores the future of urban 
life as it will be affected and shaped 
by the use of VTO (vertical-take- 
off) aircraft. The study includes the 
effect of VTOs on trafficways, land- 
use, the economy, social conditions 
and government organization. Al- 
though this topic may seem prema- 
ture, the planning considerations 
show the need for immediate recog- 
nition of the VTO potential in long- 
range urban plans. Graduate Divi- 
sion, Georgia Institute of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 1958, 52 pages. 


Goals for Americans. The report of 
the President’s Commission on Na- 
tional Goals. The American Assem- 
bly, Columbia University, New York 
27, New York. 1960, 372 pages, $1.00. 


Patterns of Industrial Growth 
1938-1958. The data which are pre- 
sented in this publication are de- 
signed to trace the changes that have 
taken place in the nature and level 
of industrial activity —the mining, 
manufacturing, construction and 
electricity and gas industries — be- 
tween the years 1938 and 1958. The 
pattern of expansion which is de- 
scribed, and the accompanying 
changes in productivity, will be of 
interest to all who are concerned 
with industrial expansion as a source 
of higher levels of living. Publishing 
Service, United Nations, New York, 
N. Y. 1960, 471 pages, $8.50. 


The Common Market and Invest- 
ments by Dr. Marc Kohler. This 
volume presents an explicit, author- 
itative, and illuminating picture of 
the Common Market — the Euro- 
pean Economic Community. Em- 
phasis is placed on the legal as- 
pects. Dr. Kohler explains that the 
Common Market is itself a goal as 
well as an operating organization. 
The information he gives us, which 


RECENT 
RELEASES 


By Suzanne Johnson 


includes concise outlines of major 
international organizations and 
treaties, to which the United States 
is also a party, is essential for a 
basic understanding of the econom- 
ic, political, and social future of 
the world. Vantage Press, Inc., 120 
West 3lst Street, New York, New 
York. 1960, 172 pages, $3.50. 


AREA REPORTS 


The Economic Situation in Spain 
and Foreign Capital Investments. As 
the Spanish economy gradually 
switches from agriculture to indus- 
try, this booklet sets forth the vast 
possibilities of the country at pres- 
ent and also for a near future for 
foreign investment. Drucker Inter- 
national, Consejo de Ciento, 327, Bar- 
celona, Spain. 1960, 36 pages. 


Mexico Today. Understanding the 
new Mexico—a fast-moving, -pro- 
gressive country in the midst of 
change — is important for all Ameri- 
cans. It is especially vital for busi- 
nessmen and investors. This booklet 
is intended to provide basic informa- 
tion to help create better understand- 
ing. First National City Bank, 66 
Wall Street, New York, New York. 
1960, 32 pages. 

Statistical Guide 1960 For New 
York City. Department of Commerce 
and Public Events, 625 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 1960, 71 
pages. 

When Planning to Expand Over- 
seas, Consider Ghent. This docu- 
ment contains in a concise manner 
an enumeration of all advantages 
offered to prospecting manage- 
ments by the Ghent port and canal 
zone. Three distinct parts describe 
succinctly: the economic  signifi- 
cance of the Ghent region, port and 
canal zone; the main inducements 
for settlement in the area; and the 
Ghent region as a social and cul- 
tural center. City of Ghent — Port 
of Ghent Authority, Vliegtuiglaan 
1, Ghent, Belgium. 1960, 23 pages. 
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BADER 


BROS. WAREHOUSES, 
INC. 


Specialists in... 


PLANT 
REMOVALS 


A complete service. covering 
MACHINERY ¢ FURNITURE © EQUIPMENT 


ONE UNDIVIDED SUPERVISION 
that handles everything! 
RIGGING ¢ CRATING * MOVING 

PACKING and STORAGE 


Moderate rates! Call or write for 
FREE ESTIMATES! 


BADER BROS. WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Eldert St, Brooklyn 7, N_Y 
Glenmore 3-1000 











SAVE! On pre-publication prices for 


THE BLUE BOOK OF 
SOUTHERN PROGRESS 


The standard economic reference 
source for the South. Order bulk 
copies to distribute to key accounts 
—A_ useful public relations pro- 
cedure at a low price! 


Pre-publication Post-publication 
Prices (each) Prices (each) 


$2.25 $3.00 
50-99 copies 2.00 3.00 
100 or more 1.75 3.00 


1-49 copies 


Deadline for pre-publication prices: 
April 15. 


CONWAY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


2592 Apple Valley Road 
Atlanta 19, Georgia 
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EXPANSION 
PLANNING 
INDEX 


For prompt eyo with your planning problems, consult these alert advertisers who are represented 


in this issue of ID-MR: 


PLANT LOCATION SERVICES: 


Alma Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Harold Frank, Man- 
ager, Alma, Michigan. (Ad page 86) 


American Industrial Development Council, Mr. J. 
Huber Denn, Secretary, 252 Red Mill Road, Newark, 
Delaware. (Ad page 83) 


Arroyo Colorado Navigation District, Mr. E. L. Bow, 
238 Commerce Building, Harlingen, Texas. (Ad page 
28) 


Calgary Power Company. Limited. Mr. E. H. Parsons, 
Director, Industrial Development, Box 190, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. (Ad page 3) 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, Mr. P. J. 
Schmidt, Manager, Industrial Development, LaSalle 
Street Station, Chicago, Illinois. (Ad page 55) 


Colorado Department of Development, Mr. Lewis R. 
Cobb, Executive Director, 51 State Capitol, Denver 
2, Colorado. (Ad page 4) 


Community Development Association, Mr. Donald A. 
Loken, Executive Director, Suite 508, Lawrence 
Building, Sterling, Illinois. (Ad page 85) 


Ei Paso Industrial Development Corporation, Mr. 
Raymond D. Sill, Executive Director, 510 Electric 
Building, El Paso, Texas. (Ad page 87) 


Port of Erie, St. Lawrence Seaway, Mr Carl A. Mat- 
this, Administrative Assistant, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
(Ad page 28) 
Port Everglades Terminal Company, Mr. R. T. 
Spangler, Port Director, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 
(Ad page 24) 


Georgia Ports Authority, Mr. Charles Hooper, Di- 


Nueces County Navigation Commission, Mr. Byrd 
Harris, Port Director, Box 1541, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. (Ad page 32) 


Odessa Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Ray W. Hedges, 
Executive Vice President, 211 West Third Street, 
Odessa, Texas. (Ad page 76) 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Com- 
merce, Mr. William R. Davlin, Secretary, South Of- 
fice Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. (Ad page 5) 


St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Jack 
Bryan, Director, Industrial Development, 4th Street 
and 3rd Avenue, St. Petersburg, Florida. (Ad page 
3rd cover) 


Prince Georges County Industrial Development Com- 
mission, Mr. S. Walter Bogley, Jr., Executive Direc- 
tor, Chamber of Commerce Building, Hyattsville, 
Maryland. (Ad page 2nd cover) 


Puget Sound Power and Light Company, Mr. Steward 
G. Neel, Manager, Area Development, 1400 Wash- 
ington Building, Seattle 1, Washington. (Ad page 94) 


State of Ohio, Department of Industrial and Econom- 
ic Development, Mr. Koder M. Collison, Director, 
Room a” 700 Bryden Road, Columbus, Ohio. (Ad 
page 


Texas Electric Service Company, Mr. Vance E. Gill- 
more, Advertising Manager, P.O. Box 970, Fort 
Worth, Texas. (Ad page 89) 


Texas and Pacific Railway, Mr. Harry W. Clark, Di- 
rector Industrial Development, 1025 Elm Street, 
Dallas, Texas. (Ad Page 75) 





rector of Public Relations, P.O. Box 1039, Sav 
Georgia. (Ad page 21) 


Greater Burlington Industrial Corporation, Mr. 
Charles D. Townsend, Executive Director, 191 Col- 
lege Street, Burlington, Vermont. (Ad page 4) 


Illinois Central Railroad, Mr. J. S. Frost, Director, 
135 East 11th Place, Chicago, Illinois. (Ad page 77) 


Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Company, Incorporated, 
Mr. Ted Kennedy, Director, Public Relations, 300 N. 
St. Joseph Avenue, Hastings, Nebraska. (Ad page 52) 


Little Rock Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Harry W. 
Hiott, Jr., Manager, Industrial Development, 115 
West Sixth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. (Ad page 
84) 


Maine Port Authority, Mr. Edward Langlois, Gen- 
eral Manager, Maine State Pier, Portland, Maine. 
Ad page 26) 


Manatee County Committee of 100, Mr. Harry Lee, 
Executive Director, Box 360, Bradenton, Florida. (Ad 
page 2) 


Massachusetts Port Authority, Mr. John F. O’Hallo- 
ran, Executive Director, 141 Milk Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. (Ad page 19) 


Midiand Development League, Incorporated, Mr. T. 
R. Ewart, 203 Gulf Building, Midland, Texas. (Ad 
page 88 


Port of Milwaukee, Board of Harbor Commissioners, 
Mr. H. C. Brockel, Port Director, 710 City Hall, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. (Ad page 32) 


New York State Department of Commerce, Mr. Ron- 
ald D. Peterson, Director, 112 State Street, Albany, 
New York. (Ad page 4th cover) 


Niagara Frontier Port Authority, Port Director, 423 
City Hall, Buffalo, New York. (Ad page 23) 


Northern Iilinois Gas Company, Mr. Harold J. Roth, 
Manager, Industrial Development, 615 Eastern Ave- 
nue, Bellwood, Illinois. (Ad page 51) 


Th ille Georgia Industrial Promotion and Ex- 
pansion, Rear Admiral T. F. Halloran, USN, Thomas- 


ville, Georgia. (Ad page 85) 


Port of Umatilla, Mr. James H. Sturgis, Manager, 
Suite 9, Administration Building, McNary, Oregon. 
(Ad page 25) 


Union Electric Company, Mr. G. J. Haven, Manager, 
Industrial Development, 315 N. Twelfth Bivd., St. 
Louis, Missouri. (Ad pages 90 & 91) 


Virginia Department of Conservation and Economic 
Development, Mr. C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commis- 
sioner, State Office Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
(Ad page 31) 


Virginia State Ports Authority, Mr. David H. Clark, 
Executive Director, 254 Granby Street, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. (Ad page 29) 


Walla Walla Port District, Mr. W. D. Ray, Port Di- 
rector, P.O. Box 124, Walla Walla, Washington (Ad 
page 30) 


State of Washington, Department of Commerce and 
Industrial Development, Mr. Sam Boddy, Director, 
General Administration Building, Olympia, Washing- 
ton. (Ad page 53) 


PLANT CONSTRUCTION & INDUSTRIAL SERVICES: 
Stran-Steel Corporation, Mr. Arthur F. Dries, Man- 
ager, Advertising and Public Relations Department, 
Detroit 29, Michigan. (Ad page 11) 

OTHER: 

American Creosote Works, Incorporated (For: Wag- 
uespack Pratt, Inc.), Mr. S. B. Braselman, Jr., Vice 
President, 1305 Dublin Street, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana. (Ad page 92) 


Bader Brothers Warehouse, Incorporated, 70 Eldert 
Street, Brooklyn 7, New York. (Ad page 95) 
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BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 93) 

WRIGHTSVILLE BEACH, N. C. 
The Department of the Interior has 
announced the selection of Wrights- 
ville Beach, S. C., as the site for the 
east coast saline water conversion 
demonstration plant. Announcement 
of selection of the site here was an- 
nounced after a review of the recom- 
mendations of a special Site Selection 
Board. The North Carolina location 
was chosen from more than 50 East 
Coast cities and communities which 
had asked to be considered. 


* * * 


NEW YORK. A special drive to 
interest U. S. Metalworking produc- 
ers in Australian manufacturing 
partnership agreements has been an- 
nounced here by Dr. Arthur Den- 
ning, Commissioner for New South 
Wales. He announced also that Wil- 
liam Flood had been appointed engi- 
neering representative to discuss 
with American corporations in the 
field possible joint venture opera- 
tions in the island continent’s most 
populous state. Mr. Flood, who is lo- 
cated in the New South Wales Gov- 
ernment office in New York City, has 
served since 1946 as engineering re- 
search officer for the government of 
New South Wales. 


* * x 


Development-minded industrial- 
ists in the news: 
... Thomas F., Patton is new presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Republic Steel, New York. 
Kendrick R. Wilson, Jr., has been 
advanced from president to board 
chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer of Avco Corporation. . . Robert 
W. Johnson, Jr. is the third John- 
son to be named president of John- 
son & Johnson, a company founded 
by his grandfather. . . C. A. Ger- 
stacker has succeeded Earl W. Ben- 
nett as chairman of Dow Chemical 
Company, Midland, Michigan. 
Carl N. Singer has been moved 
from executive vice president to 
president of Sealy, Inc., Chicago. . . 
Michael F. Cudahy has stepped up 
from president to board chairman 
of Patrick Cudahy, Inc., Milwaukee 

. Fletcher L. Byrom is the new 
president of the Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh . . . George Cook II, has 
been named president o fthe newly- 
formed Owners-Corning Fiberglas 
International, S. A. 
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CONTINENTAL OPTICAL Company 


1LLs 
ALLAGHER coTTON ™ 
G 


BEE BEE TOGS, Inc. 


TH 


FlORiDg Fishing TACKLE Mfg Co, Ine, 


For complete information communicate in confidence with: 


YOUR COMPANY 
TO JOIN WITH US 
IN 
PINELLAS COUNTY 


Here's one of the few areas in 
America where it is possible to 
attract personnel in every cate- 
gory without difficulty. 

Why? — No executive or em- 
ployee need be more than 15 
minutes away from home and gar- 
den, from fresh and salt water, 
fishing, bathing, boating, water 
skiing ...no more than 15 min- 
utes away from schools, churches, 
shopping centers, recreational 
and social activities. 

All this, plus a favorable busi- 
ness climate...and SUN-sational 
living all year, in this enchanting 
land of flora and fauna. 

Executive decisions, after exten- 
sive site location surveys in many 
areas of the nation, have resulted 
in major companies locating here. 
Their managements will gladly give 
you the result of their findings. 


NOTE: Persons seeking positions 
please write Florida State Employ- 
ment Service, 1004 First Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg. 


Gulfpo 
ndian Rocks 





GREATER ST.PETERSBURG - CLEARWATER INDUSTRY COUNCIL Madeira Beach 


GREATER ST.PETERSBURG CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Jack Bryan, Industrial Director / Department ID, St. Petersburg, Florida 


9» Oldsmar 
Pass-a-Grille Beach 
Pinellas Park 


: & 
St. Petersburg Beach 
Tarpon Springs 








Find 


out why 
LTRS 
over head 
isan 
asset 


Any out-of-state businessman seeking a new plant site in New York State can get all the information he needs for the 
price of a four-cent stamp or phone call. The State Department of Commerce has compiled the most comprehensive 
plant-site profile ever done on an industrial state . . . yours without cost or obligation. You'll receive up-to-the-minute 
reports on all sites suited to your needs, covering labor . . . markets . . . raw materials . . . power and fuel. . . trans- 
portation... water... financing .. . housing . . . schooling . . . entertainment, recreational and cultural facilities. This 
information is assembled by the country’s leading plant-location specialists. It’s objective, free of bias or “boosterism,” 
tailored to your requirements . . . one more reflection of the new “hard-hat” business government in New York State. 


We'll compile a report tailored to your specific new plant needs. Write Commissioner Keith $. McHugh, Dept. of Com- 
merce, Room 857, 112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y. (All contact between your office and ours will be kept under our hat. ) 


a 
GET UP TO DATE ON NEW YORK STATE...WHERE 
THEYRE TALKING THE BUSINESSMAN’S LANGUAGE 





